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Aut.  1. —  Bahicssare  Caati^Jione.  11  IJhro  del  Cortrjfjiann,  A"(*iu'zia  : 
1552. 

2.  Giovanni  della  Cam.  Galateo,  ovrero  de'  Costinni^  in  the  oditioii 

jn’iiitc'd  at  1  vols.  Svo  :  ISOG. 

3.  Faret.  Id IFonesfe  Ifoninie;  on, V Art  de  Plaire  ala  Coar.  Tradiiit 

on  Espagiiol  par  Doiii  Ainbrosio  do  Salazar.  UJino.  Paris  : 
lORO. 

4.  Lucas  Gracian  Danlisco.  Galateo  Espanol.  12nu).  ^NTadrid  : 
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In  the  roinarkably  well-wrlttoii  ‘‘ ]\IciTioir.s  of  tlio  Dukos  ol 
Urbino/’  ])ul)lis]iecl  by  ^Ir.  J.  Donnisfoiiii — a  work  by  flic  way 
which  would  liavc  sc'curc'd  its  author  inoia'  tanu*,  and  would 
have  done  more  service  to  society,  if  it  liad  Ixm'ii  jiublished  at  a 
reasonable  price' — that  very  re'liiu'd  and  eh'gant  obs('rv<‘i’  dwi'lls 
upon  the  partiality  vvitli  wliicli  geiu'ial  reaiders  receive*  d(\scrij)- 
tions  of  tlio  manners  anel  custeinis  of  the  higlu*!’  e*lasse*R  eif 
socie'ty ;  and  be  attribute's  to  the  sentiincnt  eil  cu]’i(»sity  which 
iiispire's  this  partiality,  much  eif  the  inteue'st  attae*lie*d  to  (  as- 
lij^lioiic’s  weirk,  aboye-nanieel,  in  ])artie‘ular.  d  here  e‘an  be*  no 
douht  hut  tluit  tlie  jiropi'iisity  to  study  and  to  imitate  tlie* 
Coiieluct  ot  those  whe)  till  the  nu)st  cons])i<'uous  anel  tlie  nieist 
Coveted  positions  in  the>  worlel — the  inhe'i*e*nt  “  flunke'yism  eil 
our  race,  if  we  may  beirrow  a  te*rsc  we;rd  Iremi  tlie*  lashiemable 
Geologists  of  the  elav — has  inebu'od  many  to  re*ad  the  eh'serip- 
tion.s  ot  court  life*  so  ediarniingly  given  in  tlie  (del  Italian  s  jiagcs. 
^Gtthe  permanent  favejur  with  which  the  “  (hirteggiano  is  rc- 
^‘irdeel,  and  the  number  and  inlinite  variety  ol  the  treatises  upon 
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Tiianners,  or  upon  the  boliaviour  wliieli  it  is  tlio  most  (l«‘siiab](' to 
adopt  in  every  spliere  of  life,  must,  we  think,  hv  aeeountod  tor 
by  eaus(‘s  more  ])rofound,  and  be  ins])ir(‘d  by  leelinjj^s  of  deejM  r 
import,  tlian  mere  curiosity,  or  any  modilieati(ni  of  the  tiMidi'iicv 
towai’ds  a  servile  imitation  of  those  in  ])ower.  Man  is  (''ssontialiv 
social;  (‘verythinji^,  th(‘rcfor(',  which  adds  to  the  I'oinfoit  t)r  ti) 
the  ph‘asun‘  of  society,  must  concern  him  in  the  nut.st  j)ersoiial 
and  intimate  manner;  nor  would  it  be  ])ossible  to  su^-^(‘st  inves¬ 
tigations  of  more  direct  inten'st  than  those  which  should  liav(‘ 
for  their  result  the  (‘stablislinient  of  sonu*  univiusallv  received 
rules  tor  tlie  conduct  of  nnui  in  mix(‘d  com])any.  d’luMi  aLr;nii, 
worldlv  success  is  so  much  ailectt'd  by  tin'  iinpri'ssions  ineirs 
maninus  produce  upon  comparative  stranj^t'is,  that  the  ninst 
powerful  considerations  of  int(‘r(‘st  ui‘<^e  us  to  study  how  lu'si  thon^ 
manners  may  hi*  nnuh'  to  contribute  to  oui*  advanceiiK'Ut.  Pro¬ 
bably  thes(‘  motive's  for  the  t'ajxer  n'ceplion  of  books  such  as  we 
are  about  to  examint\  may  all  b^  coiisidt'i'cd  ('(|ua!ly  con¬ 
temptible,  and  of  the  two  distinct  classes,  seliishmss  may  lu* 
more  roj)rehensihle  than  llunkeyisni ;  but  we  think  in  ail  tliiiii^s 
“  nobly  (if  tlu'  soul,  and  no  way  approve  tlu'  o])inion  "  of  those 
who  reduce  human  motives  (»f  action  to  the  lowi'st  and  nnM 
di'spicabh'  kind;  and,  tlu'iefore,  lu'lievi'  that  most  ot  tlie  readers 
of  books  upon  manners,  tnin  to  tlu'in  for  the  sake'  of  tlu*  le»ons 
they  convc'V  of  kindiu'ss  and  considi'iat ion  for  others,  and  in 
onh'r  to  learn  how  to  bt'have  so  as  not  to  olfend  tin'  tastis, 
ojunions,  or  ewn  tlu'  pri'judices,  of  those  with  whom  tlu'v  are 
likely  to  eonu*  into  actual  contact.  It  is  with  such  princi{)les 
that  ctKh's  of  social  Ix'havioiii*  should  be  writti'u  ;  and  tlu'ir 
authors  should  aim  at  making  nu'ii  kindtT  and  bett('r,  rallu'i* 
than  moi’('  p(dislu'd  or  more  ^(‘iitec'l,  as  thosi'  woi'ds  arc*  usually 
umh'rstood.  Precisely  in  proportion  to  tin*  observance  of  these 
moral  principh's,  too,  do  we  tind  that  books  upon  maniu'r^.  or 
thos(‘  containinu^  di'seriptions  ot*  society,  survivi'  tlu*  pciknl  ot 
tlu*ir  produ(*tion  ;  tlu*ir  oidy  claim  to  imniortalit  v  in  fact  (h']K'nds 
u|>on  the  app(*al  they  nmki'  to  humanitv  in  ^('lU'ral ;  tlu  y  are 
soon  forji:otten  if  tht'ir  authors  sliouhl  have  b('(*n  inspired 
by  other  feelinj^s  than  those  so  triih'  ex]>r('ssed  by  tlu*  old 
t  arthaj^inian  :  “Homo  sum;  liumani  nihil  a  nui  ali('nuia 
puto.  ’  Lord  (du'sti'rlield’s  “  Letters  to  his  Son,”  for  instanci*.  an* 
now  very  rarely  read;  and  p('o])le  ‘^eiu'rallv  conlt'ut  theins('lvcs 
with  applyinix  tn  them  J)r.  didinson's  bitter  criticism.  1  rom 
time  to  time,  howi'vt'i*,  “11  ( 'orti'^^iano  ”  is  bi’ouijhi  a^ain 
iH'fore  the  attention  of  the  reading  ])ublic,  and  tlie  “(Jalatf'o 
reapp(*ars  in  new  editions,  translations,  (U’  imitations,  llien' 
must  bt*  some  reason  for  these  dilierc'iit  appr(*ciations  (d  worKS 
so  nearly  analojjous  in  character.  To  cjiir  mind  the  (‘xplaiialioii 
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consists  in  this,  that  the  English  author  wrote  entirely  from  tlie 
head,  whilst  the  Italian  authors  were  to  a  mueh  L^reater  extent 
inspired  hv  the  heart ;  and,  moreen’er,  as  (lie  i*ules  they  endea¬ 
voured  to  establish  were  fouiuh'd  upon  the  study  df  man’s 
nature,  sueh  as  it  appears  at  all  tinu's,  and  in  all  eountiies,  the 
charm  of  their  writings  still  survives;  whilst  Chesterii(dd,  who 
onlv  wrote  with  a  view  to  one  (dass  of  soeiety  in  a  partieular 
a|^',  has  passed  away  with  the  age  itself.  Alter  all,  good  man¬ 
ners  pr(H‘ecd  from  a  good  heart  ;  and  he  oidy  is  uniformly 
pdite,  who  is,  from  habit  and  pi’ineiple,  kind  and  eonsidi'rate. 
Chesterfield  had  not  even  an  indistinet  ])('reei)tion  of  this  truth  : 
we  think  that  it  may  be  traeed — dimly,  and  jH‘rha])s  uncon¬ 
sciously  on  their  own  parts — in  tlu'  writiiigs  of  some  ol‘  the 
authors  we  pro])ose  to  consider,  and  we  are  anxious  to  call 
attention  to  this  peculiarity. 

We  could  not  avoid  recalling  the  word  of  tin'  wise  man, 
I>cfore  entering  upon  our  iininediat('  subject,  that  ‘Mlu;  thing 
which  hath  becai  is  that  which  shall  be;  and  that  there  is 
nothing  new  under  tlu'  sun,”  when  W(‘  met  in  tlu'si'  ('ally 
writers,  not  only  passage's  extracted  fi’om  their  jiri'dc'ces- 
sors,  but  also  many  tales  and  sayings,  as  W('ll  as  many  ol'the 
witty  things  which  have  bc'on  unblushingly  ajipropriati'd  by 
their  successors.  A  very  good  essay  might  lu'  writtc'ii  upon 
“  kliigiurisms,  voluntary  or  inveduntary  ;  ”  and  to  cit('  a  ])r(\sent 
instance,  passages  in  (axstiglIoiu‘’s  or  in  I)(*lhi  (’asa’s  works 
might  he  tracc'd  to  Eheophrastus,  Aristotle,  (’icero,  or  Smieca, 
or  even  to  the  Hook  of  Ih’overbs;  just  as  nnxh'rn  authors  have 
Wrowed  from  them.  Moli»''re  defended  hinis('ll‘  IVom  an  accu¬ 
sation  of  this  kind  of  ])lagiarism,  by  dcchn-ing  that  “In*  took 
his  own  goods  wherever  he  found  tln'in  ;  ”  but  allhongh  his 
genius  (lid  t ransinute  the  di'oss  of  otlu'is,  us  a  ruh'  we  do  not 


^diiiit  that  Pull’s  reasoning,  with  ivspect  to  such  borrowings,  is 
[luito  satisfactory.  “  That’s  of  no  consecpumci',”  says  the  author 
ill  Sheridan’s  “(  ritic,  ”  when  acH'Used  ol  cojiying  a  line  trom 
^hhello,  “all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  two  p('ople  happeiu'd  to 
to  upon  the  same  thought,  and  Shaks])ere  made  use  of  it 
tost,  that’s  all.”  A  (‘omfortable  doc'trine,  truly  !  and  one  whicdi 
^(uikl  re(juire  to  be  extended,  we  lind  from  tlu'  jx'insal  ol  t  as- 
ligliono’s  bo(d<  in  ])articiilar,  to  two  authors  wliom  we  should 
never  have  suspc'cted  of  borrowing  from  such  a  source',  nanu'ly, 
ito  authors  of  “  Ihiron  ^lunchausen,  ”  and  ol  ”  Sam  S-iick  ;  the 
toiuer  of  whom  has  copied  the  tale  of  tin'  tuiu'S  being  fro/(*n  in 
Ito'liorn,  from  an  am'cdotc  of  the  “  ( brti'ggiano ;  ”  and  the'  latter 
to^hoin  has  approjiriated,  from  the  same  author,  tin*  doctrine  of 
“voluntarv”  minister,  that  all  the  virtues  are  Icminine. 
At  some  future  period  we  will  return  to  this  curious  investi- 
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^tion  of  the  successive  adaptations  of  ideas ;  for  the  present 
observinp:  that  the  iashionahlo  authors  of  our  own  day  are  par¬ 
ticularly  liable  to  accusation  on  the  score  of  such  unacknow¬ 
ledged  plagiarisms :  but  even  the  best  and  greatest  authors 
have  exposed  themselves  to  the  same  criticism,  and  some  names 
would  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  with  resix  et  to 
which  little  suspicion  is  generally  entt'rtained.  Ovid  in  hisdav 
comjdaiued  that  tlu‘  ancients  had  stolen  all  our  goiMl  things; 
alas !  they  have  bt'cn  very  busy  of  late  years,  we  tear.  To 
revert  to  our  subjen  t,  however. 

(’astiglione  and  Della  Oasa  were  lU'arly  contemporaries,  and 
they  flouiishcd  at  the  ])(‘riod  when  Italy  still  retained  a  ]>ortion 
of  the  inde|HUid(‘nce  and  of  the  glory  which  it  had  enjoyed 
during  the  ^liddle  Ag('s,  and  when  the  siiipassing  cmiiuaicc 
attained  by  the  living  painters  and  sculptors,  the  ])()ets  and  his¬ 
torians,  the  grammarians  and  the  theologians  of  the  Ivomish 
church,  to  a  great  extent  consoh‘d  eminent  and  patriotic  Italians 
for  the  rapidly  advancing  ])olitical  degradation  oi*  their  lovely 
but  unfortunate  country,  'fhere  arc'  few  ])roblems  ol'  history 
more  startling  or  more  fraught  with  moral  lc8>nns  than  the 
strange  series  of  events  which  took  ])lace  in  Italy  (to  which 
land  indc(‘d  “tin*  fatal  gilt  of  beauty’’  has  been  accorded,  as 
Jlyron  said,  copying  Filicaia’s  sonnet  beginning — 

“  Italia  !  Italia,  O  tu  cui  feo  la  sorte ! 

Doiu»  iulVdiee  dc  ht'll(‘Z/.a,  oiurhai 
I'mii'sta  dote  d’infiiiiti  guai, 

Che  in  IVonte  seritti  per  gran  doglia  porte.”) 

— between  the  destruction  of  the  1  Ionian  ])owcr,  and  the  final 
establishment  of  the  dominion  of  tlu'  stranger  and  of  the  bar¬ 
barian.  It  would  almost  si'cm  as  though  Providiuice  had  dc'signed 
to  ])unish  the  Italian  race  for  the  crimes  and  ini(juiti(‘S  which  it 
had  tolerated  or  committed  during  the  existeiici'  of  the  ]>oW(‘rlid 
nationality  creatt'd  by  the  old  Homans;  and  that  it  has  been  a 
j)ortion  of  its  inscrutable  scheme  to  render  abortive  all  the  suh- 
sequeiit  attem]>ts  to  establish  Italian  unity.  ’Ihc  Farloviiigiaii, 
the  Suabian,  the  Spanish,  and  the  Austrian  dominions  W(*rc 
mainly  successful  because  there  was  no  natimial  opposition  to 
them;  and,  indeed,  the  various  dukes,  piinces,  marquises,  and 
miniature  kings,  who  divided  the  land  into  so  many  turbulent 
but  fiH'ble  states,  wen*  tlu'  most  etlicient  alli(‘s  ol*  tin'  foreign 
invaders,  by  reason  (d‘  their  o])])ositioii  to  the  various  attempts 
made  Irom  time  to  time  to  unite  the  states  of  Italy  into  one 
compact  political  lH)dy.  So  long  as  other  nations  wc'i’c  distracted 
bv  the  sidxli visions  of  the  feudal  system,  tin'  immen>e  number 
ot  indepeudeut  republics,  or  dominions  of  Italy,  appears  to  ha^e 
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been  rather  favourable  than  otherwise  to  tlie  development  of 
civilization;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  ])osition  oceii- 
pied  by  the  free  cities  of  Northern  Italy,  especially  during  the 
iuterval  between  the  elev^eiith  and  the  fifteenth  centuries.  Jhit 
when  monarchy  had  established  its  prepoiKlerancc  over  feudalism 
in  sumo  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  Europe,  the  unity  and  strength 
of  those  kingdoms  gave  them  ;in  irresistible  superiority  over 
the  divided  councils,  and  the  ])artial  efforts  of  such  petty  rival 
states  as  (icnoa  and  Venice,  Milan  and  Elorcnce,  or  such  king¬ 
doms  as  those  of  Najdes  and  Sardinia.  Erecisely,  in  fact,  as 
France,  Spain,  and  “  that  strange  beast  which  has  two  beaks,  in 
order  to  devour  more’^  (“  quella  strana  hestia  che  per  piii 
divorar  due  becchi  porta”),  advanced  towards  comi)act  national 


unity,  whilst  the  various  communes — lor  tlu'y  hardly  merit  the 
name  of  republics — to  which  Ehilippe  de  (\)minines  so  pointedly 
alluded,  and  the  numerous  little  states  under  the  Visconti,  the 


IScaligers,  the  Estensi,  the  Ezzelini,  the  houses  of  Savoy,  Anjou, 
aud  Monferrato,  were  suicidally  striving  for  their  own  shadowy 
pre-eiuinence  ; — precisely  as  these  opposite  tendencies  d('V(‘lop('d 
themselves  did  the  incai)acity  of  the  Italians  to  maintain  their 
independence  against  tlse  surrounding  nations  make  itself  more 
and  more  a})parent.  Yet  there  is,  and  there  always  has  b('en,  a 
distinctly  marked  Italian  mind  ; — there  is,  and  there  always  has 
ht'en,  since  the  revival  of  letters,  a  distinctly  marked  Italian 
literature,  as  rich  and  as  beautilul  as  the  language  in  which  it 
is  rworded ;  and  from  the  days  of  the  Lombard  kings,  through 
the  troubled  times  of  Dante  and  llienzi,  constant  elfoi’ts  have 
been  made,  noble  aspirations  have  been  utterc'd,  with  the  hope 
ot  rousing  Italy  to  claim  her  place  in  the  family  of  European 
nations.  To  the  super licial  observer  it  would  seem  that  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  inherent  weakness  of  Italy,  in  the 
struggle  wdth  the  bolder  and  more  rapacious  races  by  which  she 
was  surrounded,  were  hv  no  means  so  unlavourahh'  to  intellectual 
hrilliunce  as  they  were  to  political  grainh'ur ;  for  that  country 
pt^luced  more  eminent  men  in  all  the  walks  of  art,  scumce,  or 
of  literature,  about  the  period  of  its  final  ruin,  than  at  any 
previous  or  subs(*(picnt  period.  Yet  even  in  this  respect  do  wo 
believe  that  the  connexion  In'twecn  a  nation’s  political  position 
nnd  its  intellectual  and  moral  character,  may  bo  trai^i'd  ;  and 
that  even  amidst  the  brilliant  crowd  of  celebrities  which  adorned 
the  |jeri(Kl  of  the  ^ledici  and  of  the  llorgias,  may  he  traced  the 
effects  of  the  last  great  struggles  of  freemen  to  maintain  their 
^dependence  under  the  shade  of  their  own  steeple,  and  of  the 
events  which  led  to  the  future  subjugation  of  tludr  land.  Ihey 
^ho  strive  earnestlv  to  read  the  great  enigma  of  man  s  destiny 
here  on  earth,  can  often  distinguish  the  key-note  to  the  feelings 
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of  an  a<»;o  under  eircunistanecs  wliieli  are  mute  to  the  world  in 
general;  and  it  has,  therelon',  Ix'eii  always  to  us  u  suuve  of 
dee])  and  earnest  study  to  endeavour  to  trace  in  the  writiiiirs  of 
Ariosto,  Tasso,  l*oliziano,  Ihdei,  lleriii,  of  Vitloria  (  olouiia,  V(to- 
niea  (jlanihara,  of  Maehiavelli,  ( hiieeiardini,  Hemho,  of  our  ]>re- 
seut  subjects,  Castiglione  and  Della  <  asa,  or  in  the  i)roductioiis 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  of  ^lichael  Angelo  lluonarolti,  iiafa(‘llc, 
Titian,  or  Palladio,  indications  of  the  inaniu'r  in  whicdi  thos(‘  gn'at 
creators  r(*j)ri‘scntt‘d  the  strange  turmoil,  and  the  sad  luart- 
rendings,  which  must  have  forcc'd  themselves  upon  tludr  notici* 
whilst  contem})lating  the  misery  and  ruin  of  their  country.  The 
conclusion  to  which  we  have  arrived  is,  alas!  that  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  had  been  j)roduced  bv  tin'  stormy  indej)einh*nce  of 
the  little  rcj)ublics,  and  by  the  iH'vival  of  learning  in  Italy,  was 
accompanied  in  its  latter  days,  if  even  it  W('r(‘  not  distinctly 
charactt'rized,  by  a  degree  of  mental  and  moral  corruption, 
sc*arci‘ly  veihd  by  extreme  retinenieut  ;  and  that  the  national 
mind  had  been  thoroughly  de])raved  belbri'  its  lilu'rtics  were 
destrov^'d.  Manv  portions  of  tin'  writings  of  ( 'astiulioiu'  and 
Della  Casa,  in  ])aJticular,  ap]K‘ar  to  warrant  this  o])inion,  and 
thus  to  dotin'  them  with  a  ])ainful  interest  beyond  that  which 
thi'v  wouhl  jnesent  sim])lv  on  the  score  of  thi'ir  own  merits  as 
lite  rary  pHnluctions. 

(  astiglione  hiinseli  was  a  member  of  the  highest  aiastocracy, 
even  if  he  were'  tiot  absolutely  of  the  n'igning  familh's  of  Italy, 
f>r  his  mother  was  a  (ionzaga  of  Mantua,  and  a  (h'scendaiit  of 
tilt' c(debrat('d  I’Mrinato  degli  I  bi'rti.  1  le  was  boiai  on  DecenilKT 
bth,  I  ITS,  and  set  ins  to  have  entered,  about  lodd,  the  service 
(if  that  term  may  be  ajiplicd  to  tin'  atleinlanct'  uptni  the  ruh'is 
cd‘ their  day,  which  most  young  Italian  nobles  tln'ii  invariahly 
udo])ted)  of  ( J  uidobaldo,  Duke  of  Urliino,  who  was  considt'ied  tti 
have  hehl  tin*  most  retined  court  in  Italy,  and  to  havt*  heeii 
admirably  seconded  in  his  elforts  to  maintain  that  ])i'ciiliar 
rt'|)utation  by  his  noble  and  virtuous  wile,  Klizabetli  (Jonzaga, 
daughter  of  Francisco,  Marquis  of  ^lantua,  who  was  thus  con- 
lu'cted  bv  lamilv  ties  with  our  author,  ('astiglione  was  tally 
atlvanct'd  tt)  favour,  ami  was  sent  to  Lngland  on  an  einhassy  to 
Henry  VII.,  whom  he  jdeased  so  much  that  he  couferrt'd  on  the 
young  di])lomatist  the  order  ol‘  the  (iarti'r,  if  we  may  ht'lievc 
the  Italian  biogra|)hies.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  ('astiglione 
followt'd  ( luitlt)bahlt),  who'commanded  tin*  Pa|>al  troops,  in  onool 
the  unaccountable  wars  against  the  Venetians,  which  wasted  the 
strength  and  embittered  the  local  jealousies  of  his  count rynicn, 
jirecisely  at  the  time  when  they  most  m'eded  union  in  onlcr  to 
ri'sist  the  stranger.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  camjuiign,  oui 
author  was  rewarded  by  his  grateful  master,  and  sent  to  ivpre- 
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icnt  him  at  the  court  of  Leo  X.  Tfe  lliore  married  Tppolita 
Torolli,  renowned  for  her  hcauty  and  talents;  hut  liis  joy  was 
soon  turned  to  mourning  by  her  sudden  deatli.  (’lenient* VI 1., 
in  order  to  wean  him  from  his  «*rief,  sent  (’asti^lione  as  liis 
ambassador  to  Charles  \  .;  and  he  was  at  the  court  of  that 
monarch  when  the  sack  ot  Itome  hy  liourhoii  took  place,  in 
1527.  It  was  at  tirst  believed,  at  the  J^ipal  court,  that  Castii*:li()ne 
had  not  exhibited  sufheient  activity  or  ability  in  allowin^^  this 
stranu:e  outraite  to  take  place,  without  warniiii^  the  Pope'  of  tlu' 
preparations  for  its  execution ;  and  tli()ui>:h  he  cleared  his 
character  from  the  accusation  so  satisfactorily  that  both  the 
Ein]HTor  and  the  Po])e  continued  to  employ  and  to  honour  him, 
it  secins  to  have  jiroduced  such  an  elfect  ujion  his  mind  that  it 
hrou^dit  him  to  a  pnanature  i»:rave.  lie  dic'd  at  Toh'do,  at  the 
age*  ot‘  tifty-sc'ven  years,  havino*  attained  ecpial  eminence  in  the 
Rumewhat  incong;ruous  ])ursuits  ot*  jin  author,  a  soldier,  and  a 
dijdoniatist.  ( ’asti^lione’s  Latin  ])oeins  were  jirintcd  in  the 
“Itelicix*  Poetarum  Italoi’um,”  under  the  name'  of  Kanuzio 
Glicri,  and  they  have  bec'ii  highly  praised  by  dulius  Scaligcr 
and  hy  Paolo  (iiovio.  His  Italian  ])o('ms  were  colh'ctc'd  and 
printed  by  Aldus,  iit  Venic'e,  155d.  He*  wrote*  sc* veral  polemical 
treatises  upon  religious  subje*(*ts  ;  but  his  ])riucipal  title*  to  fame 
consists  in  the  “  Libro  del  Corte'ggiano,”  the  lirst  edition  of 
which,  in  folio,  was  jirinted  by  the  Aldines,  at  Wnice,  in  the 
year  152S,  and  it  would  a])])(*ar,  from  the  ])re*face  to  the  more 
recent  c'ditions  ])ublishe*d  during  his  own  life*,  that  we*  ai*e* 
indehted  tosome  indiscre'tion  on  the])art  of  Vittoria  (’olonna  lor 
the  ])uhlication  of  the  work  in  an  authentic*,  form. 

Le*t  the  dete*rmining  cause*  of  the*  aut  h(*ntie*  ])uhlie*at  ion  of  the 
“Cortc'ggiano”  have  be*en  what  it  may,  the*  hook  itsc'lf  is  a  very 
charming  one  ;  and  thev  who  de'sire  to  obtain  an  insight  into 
the*  intimate  e*haracte*r  of  the*  highe'i*  classe*s  eel  soc'ieil  v  in  Italy, 
eluringthat  ve'ry extraordinarvi>e*riod  in  whie‘h (hist iglioneligure*d, 
could  not  ])ossil)ly  re*fer  to  a  more*  corieet,  eir  a  more*  agreeable* 
^uree.  In  Jlallam’s  “Introduction  to  the  Lite*rature*  ot 
hurojie,”  Ae*..,  and  in  Dennistoun’s  “  ^lemoirs  eel  the  I)uke*s  ol 
brhino,”  an  account  has  bi'cn  already' give*n  ol  the  ])lan  and  the 
d(‘Velo])ment  of  ( iistiglione’s  beiok  ;  hut,  without  i‘efe*rnng  emr 
readers  to  those*  weirks,  we  may  state  that,  in  the  edition  whie*h 
have  consulte'd,  our  author,  afte'r  a  most  e*le*gant  and  lee*ling 
tribute*  to  the*  nu'morie's  of  the*  de*])arte*d  acepiaintane;es  ot  his 
}outh,  ])roce*e*ds  to  re*late*,  in  the  dodicalion  originally'  addressyel 
to  Messe*r  Alfonso  Ariosto,  that  the*  motive  which  indueeul  him 
te)  undertake  the>  task  of  writing  the  hook  in  epu'stion,  was  the 
desire*  te)  explain,  for  the  be*nelit  of  his  Iriend,  the*  conduct 
^hich  ought  to  be  observed  by'  any'  one  who  should  be  desirous 
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of  becoming  a  fiiiisbed  courtier,  or  a  perfect  gentleman.  Tlii^ 
end  (Wiglione  lu'lieved  would  be  most  etfectually  obtainc'd  by 
relating  the  discussions  which  took  place  in  bis  })rcseuc(‘  at  the 
court  of  the  Dukt*  of  Urbino  shortly  after  his  ndurn  IVoiii  his 
end)assy  into  l  liiglaiid,  and  the  remainder  of  the  work  is  occupied 
by  this  record. 

It  would  seem  that  (iuidobaldo  the  duke  at  the  ])ori(ul  to 
which  (hstiglione  refers,  had  fallen  into  so  dc'plorable  a  state  of 
health  that  he  was  almost  constantly  bed-ridden,  or,  at  any  rate, 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  retiring  at  an  early  hour  of  the 
(‘Veiling,  and  leaving  his  court  to  amuse  itstdf  as  it  might  think 
lit,  under  the  direction  of  his  amiable  wile,  and  of  his  (*on- 


nexion  the  Sonora  Ihnilia  l‘ia,  the  sister  of  (Ihiborto  I’io,  lord  of 


Carpi  in  Lombardy,  and  widow  of  Antonio,  his  own  natural 
brother.  Om*  evening  tlu'  gi'iitkiiien  in  (luidobaldo's  servici', 
who  were  aecustonu'd  to  meet  regularly  in  the  saloon  of  the 
duch(‘ss,  and  who  nuinhered  in  tlu'ir  ranks  such  nu'ii  as  (uiiliaiio 


d(‘  ^l(‘dici,  Pii'tro  liemho,  Cesar  (Jonzaga,  Ludovico  da  Canos.sa, 
Gasparo  Pallavicino,  cVc.,  apiK.'ar  to  have  met  with  te(‘lings  of 
more  than  usual  exulu'rance  of  pleasure,  on  account  of  the 
departure  <d'  Poju'  Guilio  11.  after  a  visit  of  some  duration.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  custom  of  these  retined  trillcws  to 


organizi*  a  ganu'  of  some  descrijition  every  evening;  and  on 
the  particular  occasion  to  which  Castiglione  alludes,  as  having 
given  rise  to  his  treatise  on  tlu'  duties  of  a  court iiT,  the  duchess 
called  upon  T.ady  Kmilia  to  (h'cidc  what  should  bo  the  game  of 
the  ])articular  evi'iiing.  She  sugg('st('d  that  the  best  course 
would  be  for  everv  one  then  present  to  mention  the  game*  which 
he  or  she  might  dei'in  most  agreiaihlc ;  and  that,  afti'r  every- 
l>ody  had  express(‘d  their  opinions,  a  seh'ction  slunild  b(‘  made; 
wlu'ri'upon  she  turiu'd  to  the  Signor  (ias])aro  Pallavicino,  and 
calk'd  upon  him  to  begin.  There  ('iisued  a  fiiemlly  stjuahhle 
bet  wen  the  gcntk'inan  thus  appealed  to,  and  the  fair  mistri'ss 
of  the  rc'vels ;  but,  aftc'r  a  short  time,  he  was  forced  to  yield, 
and  with  all  the  other  parties  ])rcsent,  to  contribute  his  (piotum 
to  the  general  amusement,  lie  suggest I'd,  tlu'ri'fore,  that  the 
game,  or  diversion,  should  cmisist  in  the  discussion  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  what  (pialityeach  pi'rson  present  would  desire  to  meet 
with  in  the  object  of  his  alfections,  and  also  what  defect  would 
1)0  most  easily  tok'rated.  Cesar  CJonzaga,  who  was  ajqu  ak'd  to 
the  next,  projHtst'd  that  the  subject  lor  discussion  should  he, 
inasmuch  as  everybody  was  more  or  less  “  crackc'd,”  that  the 
company  should  state,  in  turn,  what  species  of  lolly  each  ol 
them  would  l>c  willing  to  be  guilty  of.  Fra  Scraphino,  and  one 
ot  the  Aretinos  (whom  we  su.'^jH'ct,  to  the  disgrace  ot  the  court 
ol  Guidubaldu,  to  be  (he  infamous  Aretino),  proix)Scd  suuic 
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ridiculous  nonsonso,  which  was  oitlicr  at  onco  pooli-poohod,  or 
listened  to  with  indittorcnco,  as  were  also  the  sii^^c'stions  of 
Ottaviaii  Fre^oso,  and  of  Fietro  Heinho.  Lady  Kniily  tlieu 
turned  to  Federigo  Fregoso,  wlio  proposed  tliat'  the  assenihly 
should  discuss  the  (jualities  wliieli  were  necessary  to  form  a 
pt'rfect  courtier,  and  that  somebody  sliould  be  sideeted  Ironi  the 
present  company  to  define  wliat  constituti'd  tliat  character, 
whilst  every  one  present  should  he  allowed  to  (juestion  his 
opinion,  or  to  suggest  improvements  upon  the  character  so 
sketelied.  The  l^ady  Emilia  interrn])ted  M.  Federigo  in  the 
development  of  his  views  on  this  siihj('et,  by  ^^aying  that  she 
thought  that  the  game  so  suggested  should  he  the  game  of  the 
eveiiiiig,  and  demanded  the  consent  of  the  dnclu'ss,  which 
Ix'ing  given,  the  liady  Emilia  turiu'd  to  Fount  laidovico  da 
Canossa,  and  called  upon  him  to  comnu'iua'  the  discussion. 
After  the  exhibitions  of  modesty  w]ii(‘h  are,  and  idways  ap})('ar  to, 
have  been,  customarv  under  such  (‘ii  cumstances,  tlu' t  \umt  Ludo- 
vicoeiitered  upon  the  descript  ionoftlu'  (pialities  which  lu'  helievc'd 
to  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  piuTect  courtier,  and  from  this 
discussion  the  hook  took  its  title. 

The  first  qualification  the  count  seems  to  have  considered 
necessary  for  Ids  hero  was,  high  birth  ;  for  he  sc'oms  to  have 
been  like  a  true  aristocrat,  imbued  with  the  convu^tion  tliat 
nohks^e  ohJhfc^^'  and  that  in  every  pursuit,  the  scions  ol‘  good 
families  are  the  most  likely  to  attain  success.  In  addition  to  tlu' 
advantages  of  birth,  the  count  j)ro])osed  that  it  should  lx* 
admitted  as  a  rule  that  the  imaginary  court i(T  shoidd  possess 
the  advantages  attached  to  a  strong  natui’al  int<‘llect,  a  good 
hgurc,  a  handsome  face,  and  a  gcuimal  hearing  which  should 
prepossess  everyhodv  in  his  favour.  (lasparo  Pallavicino  ]u*re 
intcrrupt('d  the  orator  by  stating  that,  so  tiir  from  high  hirtli 
b(‘ing  necessary,  many  instance's  might  he  cit(’d  in  which  men 
from  the  lowest  positions  had  forcexl  themsedve's  into  notice'  hy 
dint  of  their  own  merit  e)r  ability,  f  d’  e'ourse,  11  Conele*  Luden  ico 
adinitti'el  all  this;  but  he  sagacieuisly  adeh'el,  that  as  the'y  w'ere 
then  examining  tlie  best  conelitieuis  e)f  an  imaginary  j)e‘rsonage*, 
it  woulel  be  rieliculous  te)  cjist  asiele  the'  aelve'utitieuis  aiels  thus 
aftbrele'el  by  nature  or  by  fe)rtune.  I'he'ii,  in  ace*oi’elane‘e'  with  the^ 
^Id  spirit  of  the  age,  Castiglione'  niake*s  his  speaker  elwedl 
^pon  the  necessity  for  an  intimate  knowledges  e)t  the  use  of 
arms,  with  the  judiciejus  reservation  to  the  eflce*t  that  ho  should 
tiot  use  them  like  a  man  who  e>htained  his  livelihexKl  by  his 
pre)wess  in  such  exercises,  but  that  he'  sheuilel  simply  kne)w  how 
to  elistingidsh  himse'lf  among  ge'ntle'inen  whe*n  the  oce*asion 
^hglit  arise.*  The  courtier  ought  to  possess  a  elue  sliare  of  moelest 
assurance  to  place  his  own  qualities  and  recommendations  in  a 
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lavouraMe  and,  with  a  little  iteration,  to  he  endcjwod 

witii  a  siifheii'iit  anmunt  of  ptTsonal  recommendations  to  inlist 
on  his  side  tlie  lavonrahle  o])inions  of  those  witli  wdiom  lie  mav 
1)1*  in  conta(*t.  Skill  in  huntinj^,  riding,  tin*  chaci‘,  and  hiIkt 
manly  ex(‘reis(‘s  is  ludd  to  he  necessaiy  for  the  tinished  ^‘ntle- 
man  ;  hut  all  thi'se  various  acts  an*  to  he  |)iTfornu‘d  with  a 
decree  of  jud‘>^m(Mit  and  cdi'i^ance  fitted  to  si'cure  ^('iieral 
sympathy  ;  and,  thertdort*,  those  exhibitions  are  to  lx*  avoidtd 
which  Would  tend  to  jilace  their  author  in  the  ranks  ol*  puhlic 
siMvants  or  actors.  Ahov(‘  all  thin^<,  atlectation,  whetlu'r  iu 
word  or  in  (h‘(‘d,  ouL»’ht  to  lx*  avoided,  and  ( ’astijj^lione  is  ])arti- 
cularly  st‘V(‘n'  ujxm  th<>s(‘ ol*  his  countrymen  who  imitate  fony^ii 
laiiLjua^^e  and  maniuM-s  upon  the  strmoth  ol*  a  fi'W  moutli>’ 
residence  in  foiidiiu  laiid-^.  'riu'i’ciipon  our  author  (‘liters  into  a 
discussion  as  to  the  necessity  for  evi‘rv  Italian  wi‘it(‘r  to  adojit 
till'  Tuscan  idiom,  and  lu'  citi‘s  many  reasons  for  an  unrestricted 
use  of  th(‘  l(x*al  diah'cts,  which  at  the  pr(‘S(‘nt  day  st'i'in  sujiri'incly 
uniu'cessary,  especially  to  a  fon'iii^ni'r,  hecausi'  suhsecpient  usano 
has  cons('crat('d  many  of  the  phrase's  and  turns  (»f  expn'ssioii, 
about  which  tlu'  viuque-crnfo  authors  were  sori'ly  divided  ;  and 
has  condemiK'd  to  utt(*r  oblivion  many  of  the  idionnitic  (‘xpri's- 
sions  of  tin*  'ruscan  authors,  which  were  alone  considcrid 
(dassical  by  the  ]>urists  of  the  days  in  which  ( ^istijj^liono  ])ro- 
(luci'd  his  charmini»;  work — a  work,  hv  tlu'  way,  idiaractcri/a'd 
by  pnrisely  tlu'  (pialities  its  autlior  avows  so  distinctly  to  ho 
the  ohji'cts  of  his  ambition,  vi/,.,  an  uttiT  abs('nc(*  of  alfcTta- 
tion,  and  a  care'ful  usi'  of  tlu'  Ix'st  lani»’uai»e  ado|)t(‘d  in  ordinary 
life.  It  i'-,  indei'd,  very  curious  for  an  KnLtlishman,  in  theyi'Jirol 
;::race  ISoO,  to  n'ad  the  ai’ii^uments  by  whicdi  ( ^istii;liom‘  (h'lends 
hims(‘lf  t*i'om  tlu'  accusation  of  neoloirism,  on  ai'count  ol  his 
use  of  the oi’dinary  lan^iiaij^e  of  Lombardv  and  the  Maredu'sol  tlio 
coiunu'iici'mi'nt  of  tin*  sixteenth  c(‘nturv;  and  to  notice  that  lu' 
appt'als  to  tlu'  authority  of  (as  he  writes)  JViliciano,  honMizodo 
.Mt'dici,  f'rances(‘o  Diaceto,  iNcc.,  in  justillcation  of  his  (b'viations 
from  the  style  of  IVtrandi  and  Inu'caccio.  d'he  whole  ol  this 
parentlu'tical  discussion,  illustrated  as  it  has  bei'ii  by  the  snhsc- 
(pn'iit  clianu;cs  of  the  Italian  lannuaLi-i',  simply  ]>roves  that  then' 
is  a  constant  idlort  at  work  in  all  tonjiues  to  modify  or  adapt  them 
to  the  wants  or  to  the  p'liius  of  the  a^e  in  whi(di  they  are 
us*‘d  :  and  that,  tlu'refore,  tin*  common  s(*ns(‘  of  the  wlndi*  hnsi- 
iK'ss  is,  l‘or  every  author  to  ('inplov  prc'cisidv  tht'  words  or  ])hras(‘S, 
wliiidi  shall  ensure  his  beiiiLT  understo(xl  by  the  ij^n'atest  nunihcr 
of  jx'ople  at  tlu*  time  wlu'ii  he  writ(*s,  h'avini^  to  ])ost(*rity  tin*  task 
ol  apprc'ciatinj;  his  style,  if  hissubjei't  Ik*  onlv  worth  study.  Skiin' 
ol  the  collateral  illustrations,  and  some  of  the  examples,  (  asti- 
glioiie  derives  li\>iii  the  Fine  Arts,  connect eJ  with  literature. 
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moroovor  fiiriiisli  a  strange  reflex  light  on  eouloinporarv  appre¬ 
ciation  ot‘  merit,  which  may  peihaps  serve  to  console  some 
neglected  iiKTits.  lie  places  on  the  same  rank  as  artists, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  ^loiitegna,  llalaidle,  ^lichael  Angelo,  and 
Giorgio  da  CastellVanco — the  la>t  named  of  these  being  now  so 
utterly  unknown  that  his  name  is  not  even  to  In'  lonnd  in 
l.anzi,  or  in  llryan’s  Dictionary  of  Tainters,  and  he  is  only 
slightly  noticed  bv  Vasari. 

The  Lady  Ihnilia  Dia  interrupted  the  semi-elassical,  semi- 
plnlological  discussion  whiidi  had  l)e<'n  raised  on  this  (piestion  of 
style,  and  brought  back  tlie  (\)unt  Ludovico  to  tlu‘  enumei’alion 
of  the  (jualitu's  re(iuired  for  the  imaginary  coui'ticT.  A  ratlier 
sharp  sally  follows  against  the  co(pietry  and  alleetation  of  the 
fair  sex,  whieli  is  conv(‘yed  in  languag('  but  litth' ealculat(‘d  to 
raise  our  o])inion  of  the  politeiu'ss  or  (h'lieaey  of  the  ag(‘,  and 
then  the(\)unt  liudovico  proeecils  to  say  that  his  couititn* ought 
to  he  esst'iitially  “a  good  and  eiitirt*  eharactcn*,  eompi’i'lu'uding 
un(l(‘r  those  terms,  prudcmee,  goodness,  strengtli,  and  tem- 
])rranee  of  mind,  with  all  the  oIIum’  conditions  recpiired  for  a 
gentleman.”  Truly,  this  is  a  wide  held  I  and  tlum  it  is  cxtc'mh  d 

_  ^  ^  4.  '  ^ 

hv  re(juii‘ing  that  our  court i('r  should  be  a  man  of  ('ducat nni, — 
notinthstuudinif  ilnd  the  French  rccoffnized  fhc  nohllif  i/  of  (inns  onlij^ 
and  iijnorcd  all  the  rc.sY  io  stfch  an  exfcnt  iJtat  thcj/  uticrlj/  dcsjnsed 
Idcratnre.  Jlow  strangc'ly  does  the  world  alter  in  a  tew  gc'iicra- 
tions!  and  yet,  in  other  r(\sj)ee(s,  how  immutabh'  it  schuus  to 
standi  for  tlie  yery  sanu'  national  lbi*ee  ol*  elniracter  (hstiglione 
recogniz('d  in  the  hh*(*nch  still  survivc's,  whilst  th(‘  “small  vahnir 
ol  the  Italians” — as  a  nation  be  it  obs(‘iyed,  foi*  individually 
tluy  are  braye  to  a  fault — he  regn'tted,  is  still  “tin*  tnu'  cause 
ot  tlnir  ruin.”  Lut  our  courtier  is  not  only  to  be  skilh'd  and 
hold  in  the  use  of  arms,  but  he  is  t«)  b(‘  leariu'd  in  the  liti'i’aiy 
l>roductions  of  others,  and  skilful  himself  as  a  poet,  an  orator, 
tnid  a  wiil(‘r;  y(*t,  the  while,  carefully  ayoiding  any  uniu'cessary 
dis])lay,  and  rathei*  considei'ing  lit(‘ratu]'(‘  as  an  ornament  to 
arms  than  as  a  distinct  ])iirsuit.  ^Iusi(r  is  also  stati'd  to  lx*  a 
necessary  a(!complishment  of  a  linislnxl  gc'ntleman,  tog(*th(‘r  with 
a  general  knowlegeof  the  arts  of  (h'sign  ;  and  it  is  assumed  that 
our  courtier  should  have  more  than  a  men?  tlu'on'tical  or  super- 
lieial  knowh'dge ol  all  these  pursuits.  (  astiglionc  gives  a  I'atlu'r 
interesting  illustration  (^f  the*  extent  to  which  In*  himsc'll  had  re- 
llected  upon  these*  subj(*cts,  by  some  cui’ious  s])“Culatlons  u})on  the 
relative  nu'i'its  of  statuary  and  of  i)ainting,  in  winch  then*  may 
ho  ()hserv('d  a  tine  V(*iii  of  sound  si'iisc?  running  through  a 
f’oniused,  tangled  mass  of  verbiage  alt(‘r  the  lashion  (d  tin*  age, 
together  with  several  references  to  the  then  living  Lataelh*,  and 
We  cannot  avoid  dwelling  upon  the  strange  interest  which  these 
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contc'TTipor.irv  ap]>ro(  iationa  of  oxcollenco,  now  universally  ad¬ 
mitted,  lend  to  l>o»)ks  of  this  kind  !  Amongst  other  ohsorvations, 
Castijj^lione  makes  one  which  we  commend  to  the  notice  of  the 
admirers  of  Messrs.  Pradier,  (»ibson,  ;ind  ^larochetti,  in  tlndr 
new-fan<j:l(Nl  notion  of  ])aint(Hl  statuary  ;  for  he  deidares  this  to 
he  heyond  the  true  ])rovince  of  the  S(‘ulptor’s  art,  and  wt'  also 
lM'lie\e  that  it  should  b('  rt'served  to  the  chamber  of  horrors,  or 
to  other  vulj^ar  or  fashionahle  exhibitions  :  /rs  extremes  av  toHvhent. 
It  would,  indec'd,  b('  (h'sirahle  that  modern  courtiers  should  know 
souK'thini;  of  tliese  subjects,  if  it  were  only  to  prevent  our  rubu  s 
from  idayini::  the  sad  fn'aks  they  have  lately  committed,  and  to 
j>res('rve  us  from  the  abominations  with  which  we  are  otf('nd('d 
on  (‘Very  side.  Put  it  inii>^ht  b(‘  here  out  of  place  to  dwi'll  ujxui 
this  subject,  so  we  meiely  rei'oi'd  our  protest  against  the  revival 
of  this  fashion  in  the  luvscmt  time's,  and  rt'Vi'rt  to  our  autlior, 
who,  at  this  ])articular  part  of  his  story,  makes  a  sudden  chanufc 
of  characters  by  transforrini^  to  M.  Federico  Fivgoso  tlu'  duty 
of  ('xplainini::  how  the  iniai’inary  (‘ourth'r  was  to  apply  the 
various  (jualiiu'ations  it  had  been  alrc'ady  su])pos('d  that  lie 
oui^ht  to  ]>(»ssi'ss, — and  thus  the  tirst  evening  of  the  game  was 
terininati'd. 

llefore  (h'serihing  the  s(M‘ond  ewning’s  amuscunents,  Fasti- 
glione  indulgc's  in  a  rather  long  dis(|uisition  upon  a  subject  of 
very  general  int('r(\st,  which  inspired  him  with  some  ('hxpient 
])assag('s;  and  has  evi'i*  since' s('rved,  cvem  if  it  did  not  from  all 
time,  to  call  forth  the  e'xpression  of  dee'j)  and  bitter  leelings;  we 
nu'an  upon  the  elifierent  capacitie's  for  ph'asure'  in  youth  and  in 
age'.  All!  that  youth,  what  a  charm  it  has!  and  how,  to  our 
young  and  iiu'xperience'd  minds,  the — 

‘‘  Meadow,  grove,  and  strt'am. 

The  earth  and  evt'rv  coinmoii  smlit  do  seem 

•  O 

A  PI  larelled  in  cidestial  light. 

The  glory  ami  llu'  freshness  of  a  dream.” 

Ihit,  alas!  since  the  world  began  men  tind  as  they  grow  old, 
“that  the  things  thev  once  have  seen,  thev  nenv  can  se'C  no 
more!”  So  thought  Fastiglione  in  lo‘2S,  and  so  most  ot  us 
who  have  passexl  any  considerable  proportion  of  tlunr  trouhh'd 
span  of  life  fiH'l  now;  and  when  we  mevt  in  the  descrijition  ot 
the  retim'd  courtier  the  expre'ssion  of  a  re'gret  so  many  ol  ns 
must  tW'l,  it  strikes  the  chord  of  a  universal  leeling,  and  we  recog¬ 
nize  the  “touch  of  nature' which  makes  all  the  world  kin  ’ — 
Italians  or  Fnglishme'n,  c'nKjue-cento  courtiers  or  nu'inbe'rs  ot 
our  self-govi'rning  middle  classe's.  After  this  pissing  tribute 
to  the  lei'lings  of  the  heart — this  regret  for  the  bright  days  ot 
his  youth,  in  which  the  conversations  recorded  in  his  book  took 
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place,  Casti^lionc  proceeds  to  make  Ins  new  speaker  declare 
that  one  of  the  first  (jiiuliHcations  necessary  for  the  ])roper  ap]>li- 
cation  of  the  advantages  the  courtier  was  sii])p<)scd  to  ])ossess, 
was  discretion  in  the  mode  and  time  of  displayinp;  them,  toj^ether 
with  caution  and  ])rudence.  ^lock-modesty,  or  a  deficiency  of 
self-esteem,  a])pears  to  have  bei'ii  ecpial  objects  of  contem])t  to 
our  author;  and  he  recommends  that  his  ima<;inary  character 
should  lose  nothing  by  dilHdence  or  by  retiriu<>  ])ride.  (ireat 
attention  is  to  be  i)aid  to  dress  and  all  external  indications  of 
rank  and  position,  and  all  mere  })hysical  contentions  in  manly 
exercises  avoided,  as  our  hero  is  supposi'd  to  entei*  u})on  them 
solely  for  amusement,  without  nuikin^  them  a  serious  ohj('ct  of 
pursuit.  He  is  recommended  to  be  cautious  in  the  choice  of  his 
associates,  and  to  avoid  jdacin^  himself  in  contact  with  low  or 
common  people  even  in  the  j)ursuit  of  pleasure — a  ])iece  of  advice 
young  men  of  all  ages  and  countries  would  do  well  to  follow. 
Wliatever  he  undei’tak('s,  howevc'r,  the  courtier  is  advisi'd  to 
demean  himself  as  though  his  then  pursuit  w’ere  neither  his 
profession,  nor  did  he  seek  or  expect  any  praise  for  his  success 
therein:  to  use  a  modern  phrase,  he  was  iiuh'ed  to  1h‘  an  ('gre- 
gious  “snob,”  and  ('iideavour  to  create  a  mor(‘  advantagi'ous 
impression  by  the  skilful  maniiiu’  in  which  he  disguist's  the 
labour  expended  on  acapiiring  social  accomplishments,  or  by  sur¬ 
passing  the  expectations  he  had  allowed  others  to  conctnve  from 
his  previous  conduct.  To  do  the  right  thing,  at  the  right  time,  in 
the  right  manner,  and  in  the  right  })lac(',  is  in  fact  tlu‘  suhstama* 
of  M.  Federigo  Fregoso’s  doctiine;  and  a  careful  study  of  the 
character  of  those  around  him,  as  well  as  of  the  recpiireiiumts  of 
his  own  age,  station,  and  pursuit,  are  supposi'd  to  he  sullicit'ut 
to  indicate  the  means  for  its  ai)plicat ion.  Ao  high  motives  are 
a])})oaled  to,  howevei’ ;  nor  is  th(‘  notion  of  social  duty  evmi 
alluded  to  in  the  (‘arly  porti(His  of  the  b(K)k.  orldly  succ(‘ss, 
and  the  manner  of  securing  the  good  grace's  ot  the  ])rince  to 
whose  suite  he  is  attachc'd,  are  alone  cousieh're'd  by  the  |)ai  ti<‘s  to 
the  discussion  in  the  first  three  (‘veiiings,  to  Ix'  tin*  ol)j(*cts  for 
which  he  is  to  strive;  and,  indeed,  we  cannot  lu'lp  n'lnaiking 
that  there  is  throughout  the  writings  of  all  the  Italian  authors 
of  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  ctmtury  a  (h'cich'd  absence; 
of  moral  or  religious  feeling.  fhe  grt'at  (*arth(piake  of  the 
Ih'forniation  was  in  fact  reepiirc'd  to  I'e'vive*  this  nohh'r  ])ortion 
their  natures  in  the  minds  eve'ii  ol  the  Catholic,  nations;  and 
however  a  certain  schoed  of  Ihiglish  critics  may  abuse'  the  pre)- 
ductious  of  the'  latter  ])ortiejn  e)f  this  e'cntury  (the* sixteenth),  juid 
pf  the  Ibllowing  ti’embh'd  age,  it  must  always  ])i’e‘sent  surpassing 
inteTest  te)  the  true  phile)Sopher,  e)n  acce)unt  e)f  the*  startling 
violence  with  whie*h  the  element  of  religious  faith  shook  off  the 
^^1^‘pagaii  liationalism  of  the  later  Middle  Ages.  Ihe  remaik- 
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al)le  want  of  tliis  vital  quality  tlirouijliout  Coutral  and  Xorlli- 
\Vi‘st(‘ni  fairoiH'  duiin;^:  tiu*  fourti'cnth  and  tlio  coinnK'nccua'iit 
of  tin*  tift(‘i'ntli  (HMiturios,  is  indc'od  stran^idy  in-norod  by  tlio  blind 
adiniriTs  of  Modia'valisin  :  but  both  tliis  })]ionoiuonon  and  tlio 
anlont  faith  of  tlio  Spaniards  at  tlio  same  ]>(‘riod,  ai(‘  to  ho 
exi)lain(‘d  by  tho  conditiiUis  of  struixglo  or  of  ivj)os(\  obs(‘rvablc 
in  either  ease,  d'he  tieri‘e  crusades  of  our  Simon  de  ^lontibrt 
a^^ainst  tlie  AlbiLri'ois  ])rodue('d  a  local  and  t(‘m])orarv  dis- 
turbanci'  of  the  stagnant  waters  of  relii>ious  inditf('i’(‘nc(',  und(T 
whicli  our  ancestors  had  sunk  aftcu*  tlie  on^at  crusades  had  luu'u 
laid  aside;  but  it  was  not  until  atU'r  tlu'  Ileforiuation  that  nieii 
aufain  beo-an  to  address  theins(dves  earnestly  to  the  ufc'at  cjiu's- 
tion  of  duty  or  of  faith.  ddie  reliij^ion  of  ('ven  Isanti'  and 
IN‘trai*cli,  still  nion' that  of  Boccaccio.  ol‘ ( ’hmicer,  'rhibault  dc 
( diain])a”^n(',  and  (Miaides  d't  h’h'ans,  of  IJabidais  and  ^lontai!>ne, 
was  of  a  V(‘ry  I'asy  (diaractc'i*,  and  was  allowc'd  to  ti*oiibh‘  their 
('arthlv  passions  or  ])ursuits  as  litth'  as  nei'd  be.  Amongst  the 
]>rose  writers  of  lialy  at  tin*  time  in  which  t  ast iulioiu'  lived, 
this  iuditrerence  had  attained  its  maxiiuum  ;  and  weaic*  at  times 
startled  bv  tlu'  absenei'  «d*  all  r('ler('nce  to  tlu'  hiL>h('st  and 
nobh'st  ni(»tivi‘s  to  human  actions,  d'he  ('ourtier,  indeed,  is 
supposed  to  strivi'  t(*  nurit  lavours  rather  than  to  s('(‘k  tlnan  ; 
t<>  avoid  i‘V('rv  vice  or  impr(t])ri(‘ty  of  (‘onduct  ;  but  this  is  to  be 
don(‘  ill  onh'r  to  accpiin*  favour,  and  it  may  be  cit(‘d  as  a  clia- 
ractm  istic  illustration  of  tlu'  morals  of  tlu‘  day  that,  tin'  ])arti('s  to 
tin'  «lialouiu‘  discuss  for  a  lonjjf  tinu*,  and  without  at  h'lii^lh 
arrivinix  nt  any  very  idt'ar  di'cisioii,  as  to  wln'tlu'r  In'  ou;;ht  to 
etmnuit  a  crime  if  commainh'd  so  to  do  by  his  jirince.  MviiK'iit  ly, 
tln'ri'  was  then  little  in'ci'ssary  coniu'xiiui  betw<'('n  a  jM'rfc'ct 
court i('r,  and  a  ]H'rf('ctly  ;^ood  manor  a  (’iiristiaii.  Ai’i'  wv  hi'tter 
in  this  n>^pt‘et  i'  Alas!  we  fear  not  ;  and  the  dis^racelul  ('aii*er- 
in'ss  with  which  the  leaders  of  our  socic'ly  havi'  shown  them¬ 
selves  disjuist'd  to  worship  successful  villany,  ])roves  that  amoiiLi>l 
them  the  tmit'  of  moraK,  is  in  no  wise  superior  to  that  which 
prevaih'd  iii  the  times  of  lli'iiry  VII. 

(^istiiilioue  makes  some  very  sensibh'  rc'inarks  u])(»n  the 
imitations  id*  foreie:!!  dress  and  iashions  of  wi'ariiiLr  tin'  hair 
and  beard,  whi(‘h  our  travelliiiLT  youths  would  do  well  to  read  ; 
tlnamh,  of  course,  th  <‘se  lessons  of  common  sense  arc'  not  more 
likely  to  lu'  prolitabh'  inov  than  they  W('r('  wln'n  he  utten’d 
tln'iu.  At  all  t inn's  nn'U  hav(' been  disposed  to  ado]»t  tin*  ohl 
Latin  pbrast*,  and  to  ct>nsi»ler  “  (  bmu'  infiiotum  pro  mairnilic»> 
— ju^t  as  some  of  our  mod('rn  slip-slop  ]>oliticians  talk  of  “  ( ’oit- 
tinentaliziuj^:’'  Kurland,  on  the  suj)positi(»n  that  t'vervthiii^ 
which  taki's  ]>lace  abroad  is  bett(*r  than  what  transpires  In'ic'. 
(\isti;j:lioiu',  in  this  portion  of  his  bo(»k,  reju’oves  such  of  his 
count ryinen  as  imported  the  habits  or  the  peculiarities  i»f  foreign 
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lands,  siin]>ly  booruiso  tliov  avotc  difForoiit  from  tliosc'  to  l>o  mot 
with  ill  ordinary  lild;  and  lio  disposes  very  (piickly  of  the 
assuni]itions  of  sn]H'riority  wliieli  art'  in  laet  onlv  based  upon 
the  atiectation  of  singularity,  ol*  the  ])referenee  avmvt'd  hy  some 
shallow  preti'iiders  for  foreign  habits  and  customs  in  order  that 
they  may  ailect  to  des])ise  those  of  their  native'  land.  lu  tlu'st' 
matters  the  duty  of  a  o-c'uth'inan  of  tin'  ])res(‘nt  day,  liki'  that  of 
the  perfect  courtier  of  the  Italian  courts  ol‘  tlie  sixtt't'iith  et'nturv, 
was,  and  is,  to  avoid  anytliini>‘  like  ailet'tation,  eitlu'r  whilst 
rcsidiiii;  at  home  or  aliroad;  and,  thert'fore,  the  jirojx'i*  course  to 
Ih)  adopted  is  to  conform  to  the  ideas  and  customs  of  those' 
around  us,  e)hservi!i2:  always  that  it  is  a  ])roe)f  e)f  a  little'  minel 
to  soe'k  for  neMie*e  by  sin<>-uhirity  in  little  thin_i>‘s;  and  that 
after  all  the  nu>st  rielieadoeis  hluneh'r  a  man  can  make  is  te)  allce*t 
to  ho  that  which  he  re'ally  is  met.  These'  re'inarks  must  ne)t, 
however,  he  eemsirue'el  inte)  anything- like  a  eleprc'ea'al  ion  cf  a  ehie' 
atte'iitieen  to  e'xte'rnal  a])p('a ranees,  tor  euir  anthe)i*  says,  almost 
ill  the  weerds  e>f  1  a'  SaL»‘e',  anel  in  whie'h  we  eiccide'elly  aj^re'e',  that  as 
a  man  elre'sses  so  will  he  he  classed  by  the'  woi  ld  in  ^e'ne'ral,  for 
many  arc  like'ly  to  see  wlu)  canne)t  jnelii’e'  e)f  tlie'  nu'rits  of  a  man. 
Anothe'r  very  essential  ce)nditie>n  lor  sneerss,  e)n  which  emr 
author  elwells,  consists  in  the  che)ie‘e  e)f  frie'iiels  anel  assoe'iates; 
anel  u])on  this  sed>je'e*t  a  very  e*harmin<_»'  episenlie’al  elisemssion 
takes  place  bet we‘( ‘11  ^i.  lu'de'iio-e)  anel  Ih’e'ti’o  Ih'mho  (whe>m  ne 
shall  have  e)e*e*asion  te)  allueh'  te)  hereaiftei*  in  a  me)re  dea'iele'd 
manner),  in  the  course  e)f  which  nmeh'rn  IVie'uelships  are'  rathe  r 
roughly  treate'el  in  ceemparisou  with  the'  mythoh)t;ie*al  tah's  e)f 
ihvstc's  ami  Pylaeles,  Tlu'se'us  and  Piritlmiis,  eer  the'  elistant  his- 
te)ries  e)f  I  )amon  anel  Pvthias,  Se*ipio  anel  Le'diis.  The*  ( \mrt  ie'i* 
is  te)  he*  h'ariK'el  in  all  ‘^;ames  aele)])te'el  in  se)e‘ie‘ty,  anel  anxie)ns  at 
all  time's  to  ])re)eiue‘e*  a  favourable'  //Vv/  impre's.^ion  uj)on  e'ithe'r 
He*  is  jissidue)usl V  te)  avoiel  any  e'xhihition  e)f  me'i-e'  animal 
l)re)|)e'nsitie's,  anel  e)f  any  h;ihits  whiedi  are;  like'ly  te)  ollcnel  the* 
pD'juelice'S  or  opinions  eel*  his  iVie'iiels.  A  kimwh'elire  e)f  moelern 
lan^ma^e's  is  also  e'onsieh're  el  te)  he*  ne'e'e'ssary ;  hut  whate've'r  may 
l>e  the  exte'iit  e)f  Ids  i'ducatie)n,  the*  e'ouitie'i*  is  above'  all  thim>'- 
to  ave)iel  a  elisplay  wliie*h  is  like’ly  to  he'  eejh'iisive'  te)  eethe'rs,  eer 
‘Illy  tae’it  assumj)tie)n  hv  we)rel,  eh'e'el,  eer  imj)heatie»n  eel  snpe*- 
riority  e)ver  tlie'in.  Sei  also  in  jeekinu::  the*  priimiph's  laiel 
down  lor  e)ur  imairinarv  he're)\s  ce)nelue*t  are*  mainly  that  he) 
sheiiihl  aveeiel  any  e*xhihitie)n  whiedi  miirht  he  paint ul  te)  e)the'i‘s, 
mid  that  he*  shouhl  caretullv  ave»iel  ine‘e)nve‘nie'nt  eli^plays;  lor 
^it  is  inde'e'el,  a  t we)-cel‘ieel  swe)rei,  and  neethinj^  is  see  like'ly  te) 
hriny^  de)wn  upe)n  a  man  a  Im.st  eif  hitte'r  (‘iieniie's  (witne'ss 
Vorick)  than  a  e*ar('less,  and  ])e.'rhaj)s  ^rood-huinoure'el  habit  of 
tuiiiiner  evervbodv  to  rieiicule.  It  is  in  this  portion  ed*  the  elis- 
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cusslon  that  we  Dicot  with  the  tale  before  referred  to,  of  the 
frozen  words  exelianged  between  tlie  Italian  inerehants  estu- 
blished  in  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  IMand  and  the  subjects 
of  the  Duke  of  Moscow  ;  (how  some  things  change  in  tlie  j)olitieal 
world!)  and  there  are  also  some  rather  humorous,  but  very 
broad  tales,  siuli  as  we  should  now  hesitate  to  repeat  wIutc 
wonum  were  present.  Nevertheless,  Castiglione  dwells  sei  iously 
upon  the  danger  and  im])ropriety  of  jesting  witli  sacred  subjects; 
and  it  is,  moreover,  to  be  observed  in  defence  of  his  latitude  of 
expri‘ssion,  that  all  Continental  nations,  even  at  the  present  day, 
tolerate  a  licence'  of  s])cech  to  which  we  are  but  little  accustonud 
in  our  somewluit  Ihiritanical  land.  Thus,  perhaj)s,  Ave  inav 
explain  how  even  Castiglione  himself,  could  not  relrain  from 
relating  some  histories,  which  arc  but  little  flattering  to  the 
cardinals  and  otluT  })rinces  of  the  church  which  he  servt'd  ;  and 
he  mak(*s  the  noble  and  chaste  Duchess  of  Cibino,  and  the 
e(pially  noble  and  chaste  Lady  Emilia  Piti,  take  ])art  in  conver¬ 
sations  which  no  Lnglish woman  would  allow  to  proi'cc'd  in  her 
prestmee.  Ibit  if  the  language  be  thus  at  tinu's  objc'ctionahlc, 
there  are  s(*ntiments  ])ut  into  the  mouths  ot' some  of  the  spcakt'i’s 
to  which  little  exception  can  b(‘  taken,  and  it  would  be  well  for 
the  coiirticTs  of  sonu'  of  the  modern  states  to  adopt  the  princi])les 
M.  D(  ‘inardo,  a  iu‘w  speaker,  ]n*o{>ound(‘d  for  the  ii'lat  ions  between 
th('  s(*xi‘s.  “  liOve,”  he  says,  “must  be  admitted  to  be  the  most 
valid  excuse  for  the  errors  of  men  or  of  women  ;  but  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  love  should  be  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  sincen*  and 
true;  and  he  should  aim  alone  at  the  subjugation  of  the  soul  of 
his  mistiH'ss,  without  seeking  for  any  other  gratification,  or  any 
other  ri'ward  for  his  devotion.”  These  ])rinciples  are  exjdained 
at  some  length  and  with  considerable  ehxpience ;  but  they  did 
not  pass  without  contradiction,  for  the  Signor  (Jasparo  Lalki- 
vicino  stdzcd  the  oj>portiinity  they  afforded  of  making  a  violent 
attack  u])on  women,  to  which  of  course  all  the  ladies  ])rcscnt 
were  anxious  at  once  to  reply.  The  Lady  Lmilia,  however, 
seems  to  have  thought  it  safer  for  her  sex  to  ap]K'ar  by  its 
champion  ;  so  she  st'lected  Juliano  de  ^ledici  to  undertake  the 
dt'fence  of  women  from  the  attacks  of  this  slandt'ivr,  and  she 
als(»  called  upon  him  to  describe,  for  the  third  evening’s  aniuse- 
inent,  a  model  lady  fittc'd  to  be  the  companion  for  the  courtier 
described  bv  (’ount  Ludovico  and  M.  Et'derigo  l^’rt'goso. 

duliano  de  Medici  began  by  stating  that  wonu'n  should,  above 
all  things,  avoid  the  assunn)tion  of  the  masculine  character, 
esp<.‘cially  in  the  manners  and  habits  of  every-  day  life.  Ilicn 
he  considert'd  that  the  court  lady  ought  to  have  the  essential 
qualitications  already  assumed  to  be  required  for  the  courtier, 
such  as  noble  birth,  absence  of  affectation,  an  agreeable  mental 
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and  physical  ori^anization,  good  inaniiors,  prudonco,  ahsonco  of 
pride,  oiivv,  vanity,  qnarrcdsomoncss  ;  the  ])owcr  to  accpiiro  and 
to  retain  the  good-will  of  her  lord  ;  as  well  as  a  degree  of  skill 
in  tlie  performance  of  all  the  exercises  to  which  women  nsnally 
turn  their  attention.  She  ought  to  be  bi'antifnl,  bnt  vtay 
careful  to  avoid  scandal  by  word  or  by  deed  ;  and  unite  witli 
prudence,  magnanimity,  chastity,  and  other  virtue^;,  tlu'  skill 
nquisitc  for  keeping  in  order  her  linsband’s  establishim'iit,  and 
providing  for  her  children.  A  degree  of  courteous  atfabilitv, 
and  a  readiness  to  enter  into  every  pro])er  conversation,  was 
required;  but  then  it  should  be  accompanied  by  genthMuanmus, 
modesty,  and  that  reserve  which  is  one  of  the  gia'atest  ornaments 
of  the  sex.  All  this  is  very  pretty,  and  is  no  doubt  true,  as  far  as 
it  goes  :  the  only  objection  to  be  made  to  the  supposed  ]>erle(‘t 
eliaraeter  assigned  thus  bv  onr  author  to  women  is  (like  that 
we  l)(‘foro  made  to  the  chara(*ter  assigned  to  imm),  that  it  is  not 
based  u])on  any  high  or  religions  motives,  and  is  evidently  con¬ 
sidered  .Nim])ly  as  a  imnins  for  sc'curing  success  in  a  court.  .Mas  I 
we  fi‘ar  that  much  of  the  evil  fate  of  Italy  is  to  be  attributt'd  to 
this  detieiemey  of  high  moral  principle  in  tlu'  higlu'r  elass('s  of 
either  sex  I  and  it  maybe  that  ('vtui  tlu'  very  ndiiumuMit  ol* 
their  hidiaviciu*  in  unimportant  matters  may  have  in(lisj>os^'d 
the  lt;dian  nobles  to  submit  to  the  privations,  anmwanc(‘s,  and 
daily  saciitices,  reipiired  to  secure  and  maintain  tli(‘ir  fiaH'dom 
as  a  nation.  The  eharnis  of  tennde  coipietry  are  j)n'tty  addila- 
ments  to  a  character  in  itself  good  and  nohh' ;  and  it  is  only 
when  so  halane(‘d,  that  they  (*an  he  ])rev(*nt('(l  from  assuming  an 
undue  importance.  Dancing,  music,  dress,  literatim*,  giaicetul 
manners,  and  charms  of  person  are,  no  doubt,  very  d(‘sirable 
qualiticat ions  in  tlu*  woman  who  is  to  share*  tlu*  (*xist(*nc(*  a 
eourti(*r,  or  even  of  any  man  ;  hut  tlu'sc*  aceomplislmu'uts  are* 
niainly  addressi'd  te>  the  (*.\ternal  weii’ld,  whilst  weunan’s  I’C'al 
sphere  is  the  inte'rnal  world  ol  he*r  home*  anel  iamily.  d  lu'i  e^ 
uiay  th(*n,  we  believe*,  Ik*  senne  lesseins  te»  be  eh'j'ive'd  by  wemieui 
h’om  tlu*  bexdv  of  the  ('ourtie*!*,  if  they  desire*  eudy  te)  shine*  in  tlui 
"oriel  s  (*y(* ;  but  tlu*v  must  see*k  teir  e*e)unse*l  e*ls(*whe're,  il  tlu'y 
"ish  te)  lK*ee)me  wise  e)r  geeeiel  in  a  strie;tly  iimral  se'iise*,  oi-  te)  be*, 
as  the*y  were  desigiu'el  te>  be,  the  lu*lpmates  eef  the*ir  husbanels. 

Ihere  are  seime  very  e*urie)us  illusti’atiems  ot  the*  state)  eil  jdiy- 
sical  science,  at  this  ])e*riod,  to  he*  Ibiinel  in  the  argunu'uts  whie*h 
'biliuiie)  do  ^leelici  aelv'anceel  in  laveiure)!  the*  lair  se*x  ;  anel  reially 
it  the*  ne)nsense  he  talkeel  about  heat  anel  colei  we*re*  ree*(‘ived 
soberly  anel  serieiusly  as  phile)se)])hlcal  reaseeiiing,  we  e*an  unele*r- 
staiiel  the  pe)int  e)f  mne*h  e)f  ltahe*lais  s  satire,  anel  eil  Dae'ems 
arguments.  Yet  the*se  re'corels  e)t  te)i’me*r  ele»gmas  are)  int(*rosting, 
‘•'only  ns  proofs  of  tlio  extent  to  wLieli  the  wisest  und  liest  of  im 
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may  stray  under  the  influence  of  fashion  ;  and  they  ou<r]it  to 
make  us  })ause  to  iiujuire  whetlier  we  may  not  even  now  h(‘  as 
likely  to  lx;  mistaken,  as  were  the  pliilosojdiers  of  Kiirojx'  Ivfoiv 
the  aniiouiieement  of  the  inductive  metliod  of  science's.  Tlu* 
metaj)hysical  and  tlie  pliysical  idiilosophy  of  tin;  aj^-e  of  (’as- 
ti^lione,  as  may  l>e  g*uthered  from  the  scraps  interwoven  in  the 
ti'Xtofthe  “Cort(‘<;»::iauo,”  erred  from  tlie  readiiu'ss  of  tlieir  ])ro- 
fessors  to  adopt  name's  and  authorities,  insteael  e>f  t]iin<>fs.  Now, 
we  arc  ofte'ii  fallinjj:  into  an  error  of  an  e)p})e)site  kind,  and  wc 
abuse  analytical  reaseuiin^  to  such  an  extent,  tliat  we'  seem  to 
ignore  the  fact,  that  nature  always  ])re>cee'ds  hy  broad  synthesis; 
and  we  thus  narrow  our  held  of  visieni  to  the  few  appe'aranccs 
we  are'  imme'eliately  in  e*e)ntact  with,  and  shut  ourselvc's  out  fre)m 
all  f2;e*neral,  or  comprehensive  views  e)f  external,  or  of  internal 
nature'.  Hut,  he'  this  as  it  may,  the  Medici  proe'e'e-els  to  cite  nume¬ 
rous  instances  ed'the  exce'lleiice  of  the  sex  he  had  uneh'riakcn  to 
praise;  and  in  re'ply  to  the  facetious  challi'ii^e',  that  his  illus¬ 
trations  were'  all  se'lecte'd  fre)m  such  ivinote  periesls  that  no  one 
cendd  ascertain  their  ceerre'e'tiu'ss,  he  appeale'd  to  the  eomp:niy 
for  their  e*ontiiinatie)n  e)f  his  tissertion  of  tin'  superior  merits  ch’ 
the'  laelie'S  of  tlu'  houses  of  ^lonte'feltro,  (ie)nzai»’a.  Da  Mste',  Do 
IMj  ;  and,  passing;-  freon  them,  he  refe'rre'd  to  the  ^le)rious  exam¬ 
ple's  aflorde'd  hy  Anne  of  Hrittany,  (iueen  of  France',  and  of 
Isabella  e)f (kistile,  in  support  of  his  pre)position,  that  woUie'ii  wt*ic 
perlectly  aide  te)  set  example's  fe)r  the  we)rl(rs  <;uidance  in  “true 
t^Te'atness,  prudence,  religion,  heuiour,  e'ourte'sy,  lilx'rality,”  and, 
te)  quote  e»ur  author,  “  e' very  virtue.”  Isabella  se'Cins  to  have 
he'e'ii  one  of  the  pulde'sses  of  Castiglione's  idedatry  ;  nor  can  it 
he  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  a  character  so  pure'  and  lady,  as 
that  of  the  Castilian  epiee'ii,  should  have  exe  ite'd  the  e'nthusiasin 
of  all  Soutlu'rn  Kureepe'.  It  would,  indeeel,  have  he'e'ii  diflicult  to 
have  imagined  at  any  time,  or  uneh'r  any  circumstances,  a  hette'r, 
eer  a  truer  repivsentative  ol‘  a  woman’s  wortli  In  an  ch'vated 
position.  But  lortunately,  few  women  are'  e'ulled  to  he'  qiu'e'iis, 
lx'e*ause  the  few  who  play  sue*h  cenispicueius  pai’ts  on  the  weu'hi  s 
stage,  le)se'  in  fact,  their  real  charm  as  nu'inhe'rs  of  the'  we'akor 
se'X ;  unde'r  all  circumstane'e's,  toe>,  tliev  are  so  reme)ve'd  Irom  tlie 
daily  e'e>ncerns  of  life',  that  the'V  can  allord  hut  little'  instrue*tioii 
te)  tlie  memhers  eif  their  sex  de'stiiii'd  te)  he  wives  and  motlu'rsol 
tamilie's — eir  eve'ii  to  sue*h  as  are'  only  retpiire'd  te)  strut  ami  Irct 
their  hours  in  subordinate  ])ositIons  eni  the  stage  of  a  e  euirt  ; 
ami,  the're'fore,  we'  must  ce)nside'r  e've'ii  the'  anu'udcel  illustrations 
of  we)men’s  exe'cllcnce  e'itexl  by  .luliane)  ele'  Me  elici,  as  emly  hear¬ 
ing  indiri'ctly  upeiii  the  re'al  quest ie)n.  The  rest  eit  the  tliirel 
(‘vening’s  eliseussion  cemtains,  however,  so  many  ye'ry  ('e|ulvex?al 
sentiments,  aiiel  is  conducted  in  a  style  and  language  so  verv 
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iiTil>oroining  the  cars  of  women,  that  we  are  starth'd  to  find  tliat 
the  ladies  even  of  tliat  stranu:e  period  could  allow  it  to  proceed; 
and  we  cannot  hut  consider  that,  even  if  our  luodtTu  punctilious¬ 
ness  b(‘  after  all  somewhat  affected  and  iusiueere,  still  it  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  err  by  bein^  riji^hteous  overmuch  in  tlu'se  res])ects,  than  to 
indulge  in  the  coarse  licence  of  word  and  deed,  which  prevailed 
universally  duriu"  the  ^liddh*  Au^es,  and  which  we  fear,  still 
prevails  in  the  countiies  where  the  Homan  Catholic  religion  is 
predominant,  numerous  and  ^loidous  though  we  know  the  excep¬ 
tions  to  be,  to  the  j^eneral  low  tone  of  morals  with  which  we 
believe  it  to  be  conuect('d.  At  all  times  and  in  all  countries, 
however,  the  p^eneral  praise  our  author  bestows  upon  women, 
through  the  mouth  of  ^1.  Cesaix'  (louzaga,  will  be  irhoed  by 
those  who  know  them  l)est.  “  Who,  indet'd,”  he  exclaims,  “  does 
not  know  that  without  them,  no  contentment  or  satislactioii 
can  be  hdt  in  any  condition  of  our  lives?  wliicli,  without  tluan, 
would  be  rud(‘,  and  (h'prived  of  evc'ry  kind  of  ph'asure.  Who 
does  not  know  that  women  nmiovo  frcuu  our  hearts  all  low  and 
vil(‘ thoughts ;  the  ])aiu,  and  niis(Ty,  and  dn'ariuess  of  sorrow, 
which  so  often  accompany  tlu'in  ?  And  if  we  carefully  c(uisider 
the  truth  of  this  matter,  we  must  confess  that  so  far  from  turn¬ 
ing  men’s  minds  from  great  things,  th(‘y  rather  urge'  them  l‘or- 
ward  to  their  execution  ;  and  that  the  man  into  whose  heart 
the  flame  of  woman’s  love'  has  euu’e  peuie'trated,  e*aii  no  h)uger 
be  a  bad  man  ;  for  he  wlio  le)ves  alwa^’s  elesire's  te)  be  amiable, 
and  above  all  things,  dre'ads  incurring  any  disgrace'  which  may 
render  him  less  e'stimabh'  in  the  e've's  of  he  r  whom  he^  is  anxious 
to  attach  to  himse'lf.”  This  is  pre'ttily  saiel  in  the'  original,  and 
what  is  better,  is  very  true,  as  ai*e  also  some  e)f  the  e)the'r  she)rt 
maxims  elisperse'd  through  this  dialogue',  which  have'  bee'n 
eleveloped,  by  tlie  way,  by  nuxh'rn  authe)rs  without  ackiiejwh'elg- 
nient  e)f  the*ir  soui'ce'.  I ’or  instance,  Juliano  is  maele  to  sav 
“he  who  love's  sine'e're'ly,  spe*aks  little;”  that  “  it  is  ne>t  in  our 
power  to  le)ve';”  that  “  me'u’s  elesire'S  de)  not  exte*nel  te)  e)bje'cts 
whie'h  tlicy  know  they  can  never  attain;  ”  that  “the  first  eluty 
of  the  man  who  desires  to  be'  le)veel,  is  to  le)ve',  anel  te)  re'iieh'r 
himself  loveable.”  Hut,  altheuigh  be»th  the'  Cemrtier  anel  the 
Lady  are  assume'd  te)  be  withe)ut  ele'ea'it,  anel  to  be  perfce'tly  we'll- 
bred  and  elise*re'e't,  the  whede  e)f  the'ir  charae*teis  must  be'^ceeiisi- 
dered  to  be,  we'  feai’,  ('xj)e)>:eel  to  the'  ae'e*usatie)n  e)f  be'ing  essentially 
artificial,  and  eif  be  ing  elevoid  of  any  he'arty  genuine'ue'ss,  e)r  e've-n 
as  we  saiel  before,  eef  any  high  moral  prine*iple',  theiugh  still  they 
arc  more  like  real,  true;  men  anel  women,  than  the*  j)olishcel  geii- 
tlefe)lk  whe)  might  be;  fe)rmed  e)ii  the;  Chest e*rtie'lel  meeelel. 

Cii  the  last  ev(;niug  eluriug  whie*h  the;  little'  court  e>f  tlie 
Huchess  of  Urbine)  eliscusseel  the  eiualitications  of  their  imaginary 
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phcciiix,  tlio  S.  Ottiiviano  Froj^oso  was  called  uj)()ii  to  supply  aiiv 
detects  which  his  pmh‘cessors  had  left,  and  to  rciidoi*  him  jn'i*- 
Icct.  This  ho  pi()C(‘(‘dcd  to  d(>,  in  a  liir  hi^duu'  strain  than  his 
predecessors,  hy  stating  that  tin*  ohject  lor  which  tlie  courtii'r 
shoidd  se(‘k  to  accpiire  lavoiir  hy  thetuidof  tlu‘  arts,  ^raci's,  and 
manners  ])revioiisly  attributed  to  him,  oupfht  to  he  in  itsrlf  nicat 
and  noble,  lie  should  makt'  us(‘  ot‘  his  inlhicnee  to  ti'aeii  Ids 
prince  truth  ahov(‘  all  things,  and  to  guidt*  him  strictly  in  the 
paths  ot*  honour  and  virtiu'.  Tluuv  are  some  passage's  in  (’a.s. 
tigliom*’s  hook  which  are'  see  “plain  s])e)ken’’  upon  the  lollies 
anel  vices  of  prine*e‘s,  that  we  are'  at  lirst  dispe)se'd  to  ask  our¬ 
selves  whetlu'r  re'ally  the*y  coulel  have  he'en  writte*n  Ix'loie  the 
great  elays  ed‘  reyedutions.  Thus  he^  says,  that  ne)  man  woidd 
ye'iiture'  to  atte'inpt  a  pie‘e*e'  ed‘  musie*  in  soe-ie'ty  it’  he  were*  imio- 
rant  ed'that  art  ;  anel  yet  prine-e's  ele^  not  he'sitate'  to  j)i’(‘tt'nd  to 
gove'rn  large  hodit*s  ot'  men  withemt  any  previous  stuely  or  edu¬ 
cation,  as  tlnmgh  “the*y  knew  their  stops”  instinclive*lv  —  to 
epiote'  an  e‘Xpre‘>sion  from  our  maste‘r-pe)e*t,  who  se'eins,  inde'id, 
from  many  passage's  in  thisye'iy  play  eel'  “  I  lamh't,”  to  have*  studie'd 
our  Italian  authoi*.  The'  e-ourticr  who  we)uld  se'e'k  to  Im*  an 
lione'st  man,  mu>t,  he'  also  e)hse‘rvcs,  h'ad  his  prince'  through  tin* 
arelueeus  ])ath  eef  virtue*,  anel  strive*  to  adoiii  that  straight  and 
narreew  wav  in  such  wise  as  to  allure  him  to  iolhnv  it,  in>te‘ad  of 
the  hroaele*r  and  e'asier  roael  which  would  le*ad  te)  the  inist*iy  e>t’ 
his  suhje'cts  and  the'  shipwre'ck  ed'  his  e)wn  fame.  Some  of  tlu' 
s('nt<*nee's  utte*re'd  by  the*  S.  Ottaviano  would  have*  iigure'd  well 
in  the*  writings  of  khanklin  or  ed'  Ih'Utham,  eye*n  it'  both  tin* 
latte'r  elid  not  borrow  I'l’oin  this  singularly  rie*h  source*;  lor  he* 

says  —  alme>Nt  in  the'  words  ed'  an  edder  Italian,  Ciccre),  bv  the 

•  • 

way — that  “laws  elo  not  punish  so  mue*h  eeii  ace*ount  e>f  pa^t 
e'rreers,  as  te)  prevent  th**ir  repetition  in  orde'r  that  the*  had 
example'  see  se*t  may  met  mislead  edhei’s  ;  ”  anel  that  “  if  good  and 
e'vil  were  unele*rstooel,  I'very  erne*  weeuld  clmose  the'  goeed,  anel 
avedd  thee'vil;  moree)ve'r,  virtue'  might  be  e.*alled  a  de'seriptiou 
e>f  prude*ne*e,  anel  a  fae*ulty  eef  selecting  the  ge)e)el,  anel  vie*t*  an 
impruelene*e,  anel  a  preuef  eef  igne)rane*e  which  h'aels  to  e*rre)r; 
l)ee*ause  men  neve'r  ele*signe*elly  cheeose  the  evil,  knowing  it  to  he* 
evil,  but  are  eb'ceivcel  in  such  e*ase's  by  a  semblance*  e)f  geeoel. 
True*  ph'asure'  is  always  ge>e)el,  anel  re'al  i)ain  is  always  e*vil ;  anel 
flie'y  serie^u^ly  eh'e'e'ive'  themselves  whe)  ee)nfounel  the*  emo  with 
the  edher,  anel  who,  in  sevking  the  former,  thnew  themselves 
into  the  latter.”  A  ve'i*y  inte're'sting  eliscussieeii  was  raise'el  u[>on 
the'Si'  sentiments  betwee'n  Ihetre)  Jh*mbe»  and  ()ttaviane):  ni 
which  Ih'inbe)  epu'stienu'el  the  correctness  of  the  e)pinion  that  the 
e*he)ice  e)t  e*vil  was  a  pre>of  eef  igne)rance,  lx 'cause  many,  e^e'll 
when  kne3wing  be'ttor,  preferred  evQ ;  and  (dttaviano  e*ontenele’el, 
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tliat  even  when  the  knowle(lo:e  of  the  nature  ainl  extent  of  the 
evil  was  ^nvatest,  tlie  detenninin*^  motive'  wliieli  led  to  its 
H'li'ction  was  l)ased  upon  a  inistidven  opinion  (»f  its  real  elia- 
ract(‘r  “  l^aie  knowh'do’e,”  lu'said,  “would  lU'vi'r  Ix' overeoine 
bv  the'  alfeetions  or  the  passions  of  the  Ixxly  ;  and  if  it  wi'iH'  well 
ijuidod  hy  reason,  it  would  infallahly  h'ad  to  virtue;  if  not  so 
lifuided,  to  vice.”  Of  tlu'  inoi’al,  hut  social  viiliu's,  in  juldition 
to  those  already  nanu'd,  the  Si;»nor  Ottaviano  thought  to  he 
rt'epiisite  for  a  Oourtic'r,  we  may  eite  with  unlimited  ai>proha- 
tion,  those  of  continenee,  t(‘m])(U’ane(*,  justice,  modesty,  mai^na- 
iiiinity,  prudence ;  and  al‘t(‘r  tlu'y  had  been  thus  somewhat  in 
detail  eiiunu'rated,  the  (piestieui  was  raised  (we  should  he  te'inpted 
at  the  ju-i'sent  day  to  say,  premat undy),  as  to  wlu'ther  the  ‘gov¬ 
ernment  of  a  ii^ood  ])rinc(‘  or  that  of  a  ivpuhlie  w«‘re  most  tltted 
ti)  secure  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Tlu'iv  is  not  much  (h'pth 
or  solidity  in  tlie  ar^iimi'iils  brought  forward  by  the  j)ai‘tisans 
of  either  systc'iu,  who  W(‘n‘  n'sjx'ct ivelv  Ilemho,  \vh(>  advocated 
the  cause'  of  re])ul)lics,  and  ( tttaviaiio,  who  advocated  that  of 
iiioiiarehy;  and,  indeed,  wc  should  hardly  have'  dwelt  upon  this 
episode,  had  it  not  Ix'en  that  the'  ])ai-tisan  of  monarchy  ur^c'd 
one  ohseryaticui  of  such  univc'rsal  tiaith,  that  it  may  safc'ly  he 
rejH'utc'd  hc're.  It  is  to  this  ('llect,  that  “  tiau' liberty  does  not 
Consist  in  livini^  as  mc'n  ch'sirc',  hut  rather  in  livinj^  according  to 
1^00(1  laws;  and  that  to  ohc'v  is  not  h'ss  natural,  us(‘l*ul,  or  iieei's- 
sary,  than  to  command,  whilst  tlu'rt'  arc'  some'  natures  as  distinctly 
created  for  olu'dic'nee  as  theie  aic'  othc'is  for  doiuinicui.”  hdse- 
where  (^istij’lionc'  fori'shadows  h'ilicaia's  sonnc't  and  llvrcui’s 
stanzas,  by  sayini’’,  that  “often  the  wc'alth  of  a  state  is  a  cause' 
ot  its  ruin  ;  as  in  oin*  poor  Italv,  which  is,  and  has  lu'cn,  exposed 
to  tlu'  attacks  of  strangers,  on  account  cd’  its  i)ad  ^ove'rnments,  and 
on  account  of  its  surpassiii;^’  wc'idth  tlms,  with  natural  indul- 
gynec  for  the  wc'akiu'.ss  or  folly  cd‘  his  count rymc'ii,  kec'j)ing  emt  of 
sight  theii’  want  of  moi'al  courage*  to  force  their  ruh'rs  to  pc'rform 
their  (hit ies,  oi*  to  dc'lend  thc'ir  own  interc'sts.  And  altc'r  scuue 
curious  ej)iso(h's,  bv  a  sing^ular  hut  w('ll-pre])ar('d  transition,  the' 
‘U’guinents  with  rc'spe'C't  to  the' charactc'i’ (d*  a  retine  d  coin  tier  wen* 
Coiieludc'd  by  1‘ii'tro  jiembo  being*  called  uj)on  by  the  duclu'ss 
to  ('Xplain  in  what  manner  lu'  could  yield  consistently  to  a  lovt* 
which  should  bi  ing  licit hc'r  blame  nor  scutow  to  him  or  to  its 
ohj(‘ets.  Jt  would  seem  Irom  tlu'  fragini'iits  of  Hemho’s  spoken 
wisdom  compared  with  his  jmblished  wcuks,  that  h('  was,  like* 
our  (\)h:ridg(',  an  inspiic'd  talker,  but  alter  all  a  very  specious 
‘lud  shallow  reasoner — a  man  who  intoxicated  himsc'lt  and  his 
hearers  with  words,  but  who  conve  yed  few  sound  ideas.  Cas- 
tiglione  di'scribes  him  as  launching  forth  into  a  discourse  com¬ 
posed  of  most  elocjueiit  lUatonic  descrijdions  ol  immacuLite 
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nfl’crtions,  totally  unknown  to  men  in  their  piTsont  miscrahl,. 

hut  the  whole  is  conveyed  in  a  style  so  taseinatiiio:,  tliiu 
tl'io  reader  hanirs  noon  the  words  recorded,  as  the  auditors  soew 
to  have  hun-  upon  them  when  uttered  ; 

resmnhlanee  to  the  d.K’trines  of  the  school  ol  1  lato  rumu.ist 
Ihrou.di  this  remarkable  discourse,  which  mi-ht  have  turmdied 
flhiolH-rti  with  an  illustration  of  hisfavourite  theory  ol  the  Itido- 
Pelas.dc  analogies  of  many  of  that  wondrous  philosopher  s  dm- 
trines"  liemho  contends  that  “beautv  proeecls  direetly  imtu 
(i.Ml,  ami  is,  as  it  were,  a  <  irele  of  which  -oodness  is  the  eentiv. 
nor  can  heautv  exist  without  goodness  —“goodness  m.i\. 
indet'd,  be  .said 'to  be  beauty,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  same 
thin..,  especially  in  the  human  b.uly,”-a«d  he  o.ldly  enoii-d. 
expn-sses  in  one  Ibreihle,  elegant  sentence,  the  sentiment  y.itii  .• 
dilated  into  a  very  eharuiiiig  stanza,  when  he  says  that  the 
divinely  enamoured  I’lato  d.'clared  that  his  wm  uiuie 
li„s.  and  was  about  to  leave  his  body  when  he  kissed  1"-  «'  • 
This  strange  mystical,  “moon-shiney  (astaiUh  ao 
disquisition  is  wound  up  by  an  eloquent  J 

,o  l,ove.pure  and  retined  as  llciubo  understood  it  to.ln  •  ^ 
insomsiblv  the  little  court  seems  to  have  been  so  c^'rried  a« 
bv  the  fascination  of  the  inspired  talker  s  h.  t  u 

luornin..  dawned  ere  it  was  aware  oi  the  duration 

pleasure,  and  then  it  separated  under  the  dreamy 

such  disburse,  so  prolonged  to  the  still  calm  hours  ol  tMih,,  . 

never  to  meet  !  ,  ,  ,  .  •  i  r  tiio  “  irMnie 

There  is  somethin;-  melancholy  about  this  elose  oi  K  j 

of  the  t'orteggiaiio;"  and  there  comes,  as  it  '  V 

in  reading  it,  the  saiii;'  kind  of  impression  which  is  F 
the  strangely  heciiriting  wail  ot  an  Aoliaii  harp.  - 
fourth  book,  in  which  this  nielaiieholy  ehaiaetei  .  , 

ceptihh',  is  the  one  which  i>reetsely  strikes  us  as  hi  r 
the  most  fasidnating,  but  also  as  eonstituting  t  le  sup.  _ 

(’astigliones  book  to  the  other  productions  ol  belbre.  a 

ti.m.  There  is  throughout  the  whole  work,  as  we  s.  i 

t.ital  absence  of  religious  •  been  a 

stand  the  pliras.',  and  our  author  might  as  we  .„„1 

Pagan  of  the  Aeademie  .school  as  a  native  ol  Cat  lo  ^.b^^.^.],. 

a  servant  liighlv  favoured  by  the  heail  ol  the  oi  u  - 
In  th.'  days  “'when  Uafaelh-  painted  and  a  \  uUi  sal ^ 
ever,  this  semi-iiaganisui  was  by  no  means  rare  ,  ’>'  • 
consider  that  Alexander  llorgia  ar.d  Leo  X.  weie,  '  L,.,l  t., 

ill  ixisscssion  of  tlio  rontiticul  chair,  or  in  l.ict  \mi<-  • 

Is-  the  visible  repn  s.-iitatives  of  the  .-hureli, 

burprisod  that  the  reli'^iou  they  were  ^  juctual 

should  have  lost  all  hold  upon  the  educated  ui 
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claSvSes.  At  the  time  wlicn  rhcstcrtiold  wrote,  a  similar  phase 
of  moral  and  politieal  apatliy  seems  to  have  jaevailed;  ooii- 
noct(‘d,  mor(‘over,  with  a  pi'riod  of  rt'aetioii  from  a  previous 
over-t‘xcitemeiit  of  reliii^ious  feeling,  similar  to  that  of  the 
31i(Idle  Ages  in  some  of  its  eliaraeteristies ;  hut  there  was  this 
notable  ditfi'renei'  between  tlu'  retiiiement  advoeati'd  by  the 
iiulitierent  Castiglione  to  that  advocated  by  the  still  more 
indifferent  contein]>()rarv  of  Voltaire  and  D’Orleans,  that  tin' 
former  proposed  to  liimsidt*  a  model  of  ideal  excellence  found(*d 
upon  a  de  eply  meditated,  tliough  it  may  be  mistaken,  eoneeption 
of  truth  and  beauty,  whilst  tlie  latter  only  ainu'd  at  inevdeating 
the  maxims  wldedi  should  seedin'  success  in  the  world.  The 


fourtli  hook  of  ( ’tist  igdi()m''s 


“  ( 'orlegg'iano 


is,  indeed,  the  most 


interesting,  and  the  most  worthy  of  study.  It  is,  moreover, 
tlie  one  wliiedi  w('  sus]X‘et  has  tlie  most  contributed  to  the  per¬ 


manent  n'putation  of  tin'  work,  both  on  account  ol‘  the  subjevts 
(liscusst'd,  and  on  account  of  tlie  surpassing  beauty  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  ddiis  in  many  easi's  rises  even  to  jioetieal  rhythm;  and 
there  are  tew  prose  woiks  in  existence  that  w('  are  aeipiainted 
with  wliieh  can  eomj)ar(' with  the  “  ( ’orteggiano  ”  in  this  V('ry 
iin[K)rtant,  but  now,  in  J^igland  especially,  loo  much  neglecti'd 


resj>ect. 

Caret’s  book,  “L’lloneste  Homme;  ou,  I’Art  de  IMaire  a  la 
Cour,”  is,  after  all,  nothing  but  a  fec'ble  imitation  of  Casti- 
glioiie’s  greab'i’  work,  moditied  to  suit  the  atmosphere  of  Ver- 
sailh's,  or  ratlu'r,  we  shouM  say,  St.  (iermain,  in  tlu'  early  days 
of  the  rt'ign  of  Louis  XIV.  Tln're  is  no  mort'  religion  in  the 
Frenchman’s  codi'  of  a  courtier’s  duty,  whilst  tlu're  is  even  h'ss 


of  personal  dignity  and  self-iv'lianee, — as  might  have  bocm 
e.xpected  indei'd  from  a  man  who  had  made  himself  so  us(*ful  to 
Kiclu'lieu,  and  had  ])i-eserve(l  credit  umh'r  Mazarin.  Success 
is  the  god  of  his  idohitry,  and  tlie  favour  of  the  prince  tlu' 
object  ol*  his  ambition.  Many  ol  the  counsels  lu'  gives  are,  no 
liouht,  bas('(l  upfui  common  sens(',  and  a  piolbund  knowledge,*  ol 
tlie  Wcake'i’  motives  of  the  gi‘(*at  world;  but  lu’ither  are  they 
original,  nor  do  they  emanate  irom  high  motive's,  and,  as  siu'h, 
they  cannot  tend  to  raise  the  cliaraeter  ol  those  who  might  lx* 
supposed  to  adopt  tliem.  d’he  book  is  a  curious  one,  and  would 
Well  repay  ])erusal  by  those  who  sec'k  to  ajijin'ciate  tlie  intimate 
<*hai'a(;tcr  of  tin*  (*poch  in  which  it  was  written  ;  but  it  would 
hardly  just i IV  a  lengthened  analysis  in  our  ])ages,  and,  indeed, 
it  has  Ix'en  liere  ])rincij)ally  relerred  to  Ix'causi*  ol  the  vogue  it 
enjoyed  at  the  lime  of  its  production,  and  ol  the  moral  tlius 
ix>inted — of  tin*  capricious  character  of  litirary  laim*.  hard  s 
liook  was  originally  published  in  HidO,  and  it  rajiidly  passi'd 
through  several  editions.  In  IOdO,  the  edition  we  have  con- 
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was  publi'sliod  in  P  .r.’c  •  i 

. ?■ 

‘*l*l>«'ai-s  to  liavo  boo,',  •!**:'''l*'i‘to,’  of  n'.o’  b!,', 

..fa  woiiS.™  S-'"-' 'i'*-"’ --'MI. 

<  !avoll,uas  ,},■  Ibrroaofo,, ’’  l'  ,  •  "*  oallo,]  , 

^‘Xcitcd  ii-e  of  <1,  I  /,  Jiiijisi'Il*  annoars  t  ,  i.  / 

'•'•ilie,  Moiloaii ;  ai,(l  be  is  \’„auoiu «‘‘i'"liuloiis  f'i',. 
l-i<atu,-o,l  s,.oo,or  al  all  worldly  sacools 

C'lmrbol,l>r'do  sosV^’*  *!'' 

‘>'•‘1.  I.‘.s, a,.,. sd'aooabarot.” 

'‘“‘K''  <',"'»vlv  li-o,,,  <'•<-««  «ayi,.o-,  ,1a' , 

. . .  i.  <.vii  r'""' »e  m!t 

Jio  (l.iiil)t,  and  will,  i,|.|,r..  I-  •  ill  at,  aaiiuuiilod 

albasio,,,.  Ib.t  a  o  •  ‘"-'‘''''Ix-'J  tari.s  of  pb.a.i  2] 

l’i‘'u7l'  'vV  "  J‘‘*voobiai,',’ioi''‘  ' 

'  ••  <'ii<l,lor  ,„a„v  ,v,so  ■' 

l>=<vi‘  l..■o„  a  i.o,so„'  of  ,  > "'‘-I 

1  '-l.'aa  would  load  L  to  b  lov  '  •  "iaa 

‘''•■"l"  U].  (la.o,-,>i„aI  Man,, os  f  is  saidloba.o 

'  "as  o„lv  bOod  (o' silt  i-l.riosl  ol  “  „io,„i|o,iv 

I'l'xliioo  ,io(bii,,r  iirini,,.,!  I,-  ''‘/'i  I*r.><luoois.  llocoulil 

afi. bod  ,bo  line;  ••  lieu  Miol'di  ’  l'<-' 

^'Ha  (’;isa  Was  a  man  wli  . /  lioii  la.” 

P ‘ICO  upon  llu' World's  st-ori.  coiisiiicuous 

adaptors  ,  *  ^  s  /'  -thor 

i  was  bon,  i,.  t,.;  ‘-“i 

""!>  Ala.uauui,  ibo  S„„  *  ,  ‘  '"•'^I'omiootod  by  ilnnilv  lies 

aiii.lios  of  Tusoauv,  lie  's’n„r  T 

••f.'o.  Adi,  St  be  b?r‘'l“a^  <’anli„al  IfemlK,. 

"  H'^'.'allilb  iu  riyj.  ’  <0  .‘iitoriiito  tbosiriijr^d.! 

iivunee,  aud  be  e.iroUod  biiusolf  i„  o„c  ol 
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tho  corporate  Iwlics  of  (Imf  fon-„  *)  ,  . 

cotild  1)0  hail  to  oivio  honours  •  ’  hut*’""  1  " 

wiih  .suftoient  rai.iilitv  to  salisfv’ I,  s  ‘"''-"hv 

Romo,  yy  u-vo,  notwiihstauilin..  th'.  in'l .  '-n,  l,o  ivent  to 

two  p,o,l  (nonds  in  Ales.sandm  Farnosr  !nl 
‘"id  in  h.s  noj.I.oiv,  (^„,linal  .\loJi  h' ’  I'oolo  III., 

i‘"lv  orders,  und  was  shordv ',,1  onv  "‘''“‘''"(""Iv 

‘IS  the  .\,K)slolio  Connnissionor  for  ,  n  *"1'"'  J''l<''''noe 

tithos.  Jn  loM  ]„>  V"  id’ the  |••.„..l 

"iiout  1^7, 1?";::!","''':'/"  Archhishop,';';:} 

hopnhho  of  Vtuiieo,  in  order  to'indm".  (jlY''"'’’"*"’"’'"'  <'*  <lie 
icloa-ruo  hotwoon  the  I>o,„.  «'"y''''"iient  to  j„i„ 

“•-*  -"".s  to  have  ao,,uir!’l  u  "re  I'" 

lie  roiiroil  there  dnrin-  some  la'^r  "'1'  »l'is  town,  .,s 

Tin,'"'"  »■'.«.  tt! t 

.1..  Set,™.  /;>■  ff-  ’ 

of  Cardinal,  and  son  o  s..: .  *' 

'nv-ndar  Ulh  ho  led  in  his  y!!'  ' '  T  """  '  "n- 

pooius,  wore  the  L'lounds  of  lif-  ’  •'"’se  early 

i!^IIots^h  If  r;. "  i"-<d.ahi- 

"It,  liim-ovor  this  niii,dit  have  hoiui'  '  'Y'*''''''*''"''  '•‘‘'''"'■v; 
[‘"il'-  ill  thechuroh  •  for  ho,  L  .  liii-host 

■-  <i>"t  non.i.lS'T'^^^^  '""I  1-i.l 

»ro«,,  E,v  . \ . 'll 

'Vetr:,'-;''"'''''"'  i'"'"  I'nw'y . . '“'i"* 

‘'IK'fohos  he  made  in  the  disoh'ir.'  0  7-''  !•"'  '’'■"'i’""  set 

'Y’  "iiieh  admired  at  ihl  p,S' 

''"'v.  ."oeni  very  ,,odanti,.  and  lili  ,.7  1  "'"i  -  '"■<  which 

iniitatioTi  of  tho  style  iiji-.n 

than  upon  tlm  o  VF"""'"'"  of  Ta.  ilus  or  Liyy 

or  mUJ,,  -r  <iie  up..  The 

"‘‘"‘do  our  ooni,)ulsory  noHoct  of'  h  "'d  to 

‘luctions;  II, r  }„,  ^  'd  these  vory  riaua.  kahlo  ,,ro. 

“'"I  channimr  „assMro»  j  r  ‘  ‘"‘l'‘''“'llv,  many  olefiant 

li<-mi(e  ot  ’  ih^i,"  "7  ""an -sorry  to  .sat^  l.y 

f  ’*"'"  to  call  allonlion  to"‘ihc’ “  "h,  a''""'  'i"  at. 

'''"nortalily,  and  has"7)Vl'r,m,dy"i,  r  ‘o 

—  It  has  been  .ranslatei' L:”  h^ 
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Europe,  and  is  still  the  canon  for  those  who  afFect  refinement  in 
the  daily  intercourse  of  life  amongst  Italians  or  Spaniards. 
The  plot  is  reniarkahly  sini])le,  for  it  consists  solely  in  tins, 
that  an  old  man  of  the  middle  ranks  of  society  relates  to  a 
younp^  relation  the  ruh‘8  of  conduct  he  had  observed  to  lx*  most 
succi'ssful ;  and  he  cites  as  an  illustration  of  their  aj)plicati()n  a 
certain  M.  GalattH>,  an  esteenu‘d  servant  of  a  certain  Uislioj)  oi‘ 
Verona,  from  whose  name  the  treatise  itself  derived  its  title. 
As  in  the  case  of  Cast  iPhone’s  book,  there  is  no  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  learned  archbishop  to  infuse  a  religious  or  hij>^h  moral 
tone  into  the  princi])les  he  ])romul<j:ate8 ;  and  the  “(ialateo” 
mi^ht  almost  as  easily  have  been  written  by  a  man  of  ridine- 
inent  educated  uiidiT  tlie  intluence  of  JNdytln'ism,  as  bv  a  liit^di 


priest  of  a  pun‘r  ndiiiion.  ^lany  of  the  doctrines  indetxl  are 
literal  translations  or  ada])tations  of  passages  of  Aristoth*,  Plu¬ 


tarch,  ( hcero,  Seneca,  Ovid,  or  Horace; 


vei’v  f(‘w,  ind('(‘d,  are 


inspired  directly  by  the  llible;  and  though  umpiestionably 
Della  (’asa  nn'ornmends  attention  to  the  feelin<;8  of  others,  and 
to  the  minor  charities  of  life,  he  evident Iv  only  conshh'rs  this  to 
be  the  wisest  course  in  order  to  S(‘cnre  the  personal  ^•(X)dwill 
and  the  assistance  of  those  with  whom  we  may  be  in  contact, 


whilst  he  makt‘8  no  allusion  to  the  oblij^ation  which  is  incum¬ 
bent  ujKUi  all  of  us  “to  do  to  otlu'rs  as  wti  would  be  done  by,” 
and  which,  in  fact,  constitutes  the  moral  obligation  to  ])olite- 
ness.  Setting  aside  this  objection,  we  avow  a  sincere  approval 
of  many  of  the  minor  laws  for  social  intercourse  laid  down  in 


this  treatise.  Politeness  is,  as  Della  Casa  says,  wlun  well 
understood,  “  if  not  itself  a  virtue,  vtTy  closely  allied  to  it;  and 
although  it  is  a  matter  of  greater  importaiu'e  to  be  libi  ral,  firm, 
and  magnanimous,  than  to  be  ajxi’eeable  or  winning,  mwer- 
theless  the  charms  of  manner  may  often  be  as  advantap^c  ous  to 
their  possessors  as  strenp^th  of  character,  it  In'inp;  nect'ssjirv  tor 
us  to  be  in  daily  contact  with  one  another,  whereas  ihe  occa¬ 
sions  for  the  exiiibition  of  p^reat  virtues  are  extremely  rare: 
and  thence  it  is,  he  says  further  on,  that  ill-mannered  men  arc 
p:t‘nerally  s|)eakinp:,  as  much  disliked  as  bad  men.  True  jxditc- 
iiess  he  detines  to  consist  in  ri*;»ulatinpf  our  actions  so  as  to 
please  otlu'rs,  and  not  for  our  own  p:ratitication.  Every  action, 
every  trick  which  mip^ht  sup:p^est  unpleasant  ideas  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  sedulously  avoidi'd ;  and  our  author  cites  some  curious 
illustrations  of  the  disap;reeable  habits  of  his  own  times,  whieli 
still  survive  both  there  and  witli  ourselves.  Pickinpr  Un'tli  in 
company,  whistlinp: — a  vile  En<^lisli  habit, — washinp:  the  month 
atter  a  meal — a  vile  Continental  abomination, — noisy  trick', 
such  as  beating  what  we  call  “  the  devil's  tattoo,”  or  singinp, 
or  sneezing,  or  coughing  with  unnecessary  violence,  are  all  ot 
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the  class  of  habits  Della  Casn  stii^inatizes  ;  nor,  adds  ho,  should 
these  things  l)c  thought  of  small  moment  because  they  arc 
aiiioii^st  the  minor  observances,  for  small  blows,  oftt'ii  repeate  d, 
kill,  or,  as  Ovid  says,  “(Uitta  eavat  lapidem.”  Attention  to 
dress  is  recommended,  bc'cause  slovenlim  ss  indieatt's  a  contempt 
for  those  around;  and  the  fashions  of  tlie  country  and  the  a^e 
we  live  in  should  be  observed,  because  sin«>;ularity  in  these 
matters  ar<^ues  that  we  conceive  oiiiselves  to  b(‘  wiser  tlian  our 
neighbours.  All  exhibitions  of  pride  are  condemned,  for  pride 
is  said  to  ])roeeed  from  a  conHnnpt  of  others,  a  sun*  way  ol 
wounding  their  feelings;  and,  imh'cd,  says  our  author,  it  is 
prudent  in  the  atlairs  of  the  world  to  treat  pt'ople  with  the  con¬ 
sideration  to  which  tliey  are  entith'd  by  common  consent,  with¬ 
out  st()j)ping  to  iiujuire  into  tlieir  real  title  to  such  deforiuiee, 
just  as  we  take  money  at  its  usual  course  without  attempting  to 
assay  it.  Abstraction  in  company  is  n‘})rehensiblt‘ ;  punctilious¬ 
ness  in  exacting  deferenci‘  from  others  is  to  be  av(  ided  ;  indecent 
or  profane  expressions  are  eomhanned  ;  as  are  too  constant  refe¬ 
rences  to  our  own  private  alfairs,  inti'rc'sts,  or  aifeetions,  and  espe¬ 
cially  all  n'ferenee  to  ourselves  or  our  own  iiu'rits.  Discretion, 
truth,  frankness,  absence  of  unmeaning  ceremony  (which  is  a 
species  of  deceit),  and  a  consideration  for  the  habits,  modes  ol 
thought,  and  leedings  of  tliose  with  whom  we  live?  are  the  p)Iden 
rules  of  Della  Casa’s  code  of  manners;  and  th('V  ai(*  ot  universal 
a})plication  even  after  all  the  boast (‘d  advances  of  modern  society. 
t>bsiinacy  or  pertinacity  in  argument,  mis])laced  jesting,  the 
habit  of  turning  evi'rvthing  to  ridieuh',  or  a  want  ot  ndinemont 
of  languagi',  are  strongly  i‘(*pi’()bated  ;  nor  does  the  mania  for 
learned  phrases,  or  an  alieclation  of  superior  knowledge,  lind 
favour  in  Della  Casa’s  siiiht.  In  eonvei’sation,  us  in  evcu’vthing 
else,  the  grt'at  principle  he  inculcates  is  lather  to  (‘nd(*avour  to 
please  others  than  to  exhibit  on(*’s  self,  and,  therelbre,  he  blames 
tile  attempt  to  monopolize  too  much  of  the  general  attention, 
llclla  Casa  entcus  upon  a  short  discpiisition  as  to  what  consti¬ 
tutes  beauty  ;  for  he  says  that  men  si'ck  that  quality  us  mucli  as 
they  seek  goodness ;  but  his  metaphysics  are  ol  a  V('ry  shallow 
description — as  pt  rhaps  they  ought  to  be  in  a  men*  treatise  upon 
manners — for  he  makes  beauty  consist  in  the  balance  and  har¬ 
mony  of  the  di'tails  of  an  (dip  ct;  and  then,  he  says,  that  men 
siiould  seek  to  attain  beauty  in  all  their  actions.  I  nderstanding 
that  jdirase  to  nu'an  that  men  should  asjiire  to  moral  excellence. 
We  agree  with  our  author;  and  we  also  approve  tin*  minor 
counsels  he  givt'S — utterly  without  nderence  to  logical  arrange¬ 
ment  be  it  observed,  and  without  having  the  fear  ol  repetition 
hi'fore  his  eyes — to  tlu'  pers(ui  who  is  d<‘sirous  (»!  ludiigconsidensl 
Well  bred :  such  as  avoiding  the  use  ot  scents,  ol  unbecoming 
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at titiidos  or  exorcises,  of  excesses  at  table,  Sic. ;  but  Ik*  adds,  and 
to  this  we  (leci(U'<lly  (lemur,  “  that  it  is  better  to  err  with  the 
multitude  in  such  small  thinirs,  than  to  do  right,  aloiu*."  In 
fine,  Della  (-asa  inculcat(‘S  the  doctrines,  that  graceful,  wimiliit; 
manners  constitutt'  the  givat  charm  of  society;  and  the  suli- 
stance  of  his  argunu'iit  is  to  ])rove  that  considewatiou  tor  ilu* 
feelings  of  others  is  tlu*  basis  of  good  manners,  'fhis  is  also  the 
key-not(‘  to  the  “  dVattato  degli  VHicj  comimi,” — j)rinci|)allv  h»>r- 
roW(‘d  from  ( 'icero’s  admirable  ('ssay  “  l)e  Olliciis,”  by  the  wav — 
and  with  the  exce])tion  of  the  absence  of  higher  motives,  to 
which  W(‘  have  had  occasion  so  ol*t(*n  to  allude  and  I’l'giet,  wc  can 
c»nly  liud  reason  lor  admiration  and  praisi'  in  both  t Ik ‘se  treat i^'s. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  work  should  have  coustantlv 
b(*(*n  rclerred  to;  nor  that  it  should  luue  bot'ii  again  and  again 
translat(‘d.  ddu*  souK'what  exaggerated  ndiiKunent  of  tlic  minor 
recommendations,  lK»wover,  was  mo>t  ada])ted  to  the  g('iiius  ni  tln* 
Spanish  uat  ion,  and,  tlu'refore,  it  is  that  tlu'V  possess  more  nume¬ 
rous  translations  of  tin*  “  (ialateo  ”  than  any  others.  Lucas  (ba- 
cian  Dautisco's  book,  tlie  “(bdaleo  hiSpauol,'’  is  imb'cd  avowedly 
a  literal  copy  of  tlu*  Italian  original;  but  the  autlior  lias  taken 
SOUK'  trifling  liberties  with  the  text,  and  has  desti’ovi'd  tlic  charm 
of  style  witli  which  Della  (\isa  clothed  his  lessons  of  politeness ; 
his  book,  <u’  ratin'!’  the  edition  of  the  “Galatt'(>”  to  which  wv  have 
rclerrc'd,  is,  indi'ed,  ])rincipally  inteiesting  on  account  ol*  a 
strange,  mystii’al,  rambling  S(‘t  of  maxims  which  Ik*  has  ap- 
]u‘ndt‘d  umh'r  tin*  tith'  of*  “  K1  Destierro  de  Ignorancia,"  and  of 
an  attt'iupt  to  moralizi'  Diego  di*  M('ndoza’s  amusing,  but  very 
fret'  novel,  undi'i’  that  of  “  L:i  Vida  del  Lazarillo  dt' Tonnes  (  a>- 
tigado.”  It  would  lead  ns  too  I’ar  W(‘re  wt'  at  jiic'senl  to  attempt 
to  analyze  the  latter;  and,  iinh'cd,  tlu'  subject  of  the  Licarrcstpie 
nov(*ls  is  too  curious  tor  such  a  cursory  notici*.  It  unrit.''  a 
sjx'cial  articli*,  whitdi  we  proposi'  to  give  lu'i’c'aib'r,  and  in  the 
mi'antinu'  we  conebuh'  our  cdist'i’vat ions  u])on  tin*  ^lediu'val 
authors  of  Italy  and  Sjiain  who  liave  treated  the  (pu'stiims  ot 
maniK'rs  with  tin*  gn'att'st  and  most  jiermaiK'nt  succ('ss,  hy 
.saying  that  tlnw  will  still  rc'pay  pt'iusal,  notwithstanding  the 
(‘hanges  which  have  passed  ovt'r  the  spirit  of  socit'ty  ot  kite 
years  ;  and  that  many  of  us  might  derive  bciK'tit  iroiii  the 
att(‘m])t  tt>  a])ply  tin*  doctriiK'S  or  the  preci‘j>ts  they  propmind. 
The  external  character  of  English  sex  iety  especially  is  (»1  a  harsh 
and  unamiable  nature,  and  our  (‘ountrymen  ncpiire  mor<‘  than 
nmst  other  European  nations  to  impri'ss  upon  their  minds  the 
importance  of  attention  to  the  minor  charities  and  the  iiiiimr 
i»bsi‘rvances  to  which  Della  Casa  in  particular  alludes. 
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AuT.  11. —  T’/zt’  Life  and  If  ork.'i  of  Corfho,  with  SJcrfrhru  of  hi.f  Aqc 
and  Cofitcmporarits.  15y  (».  11.  lit'wrs.  12  vols.  Louilon : 
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Article  “  Goethe f 
l'N»|.,  of  ( ’avt'rs. 


in  "  Passiny  Thonqlits.'^  By  .lanu*s  Donu^kn, 
Bart  1.  Ldinbnri;b  :  'T.  BonstabK*  and  Lo.  isr)."). 


“Urnz  VON  “  Wi'rl lu'r's  Sihtows,”  “  Willudni 

Meistt'i*,"  “Iloi’innini  and  Dorollh'a,”  “  k'niist,” — wbat  a  host 
of  ivcolb'ctioHs,  (.‘motions,  and  iinpnlsos  doi\s  tin'  inontion  of 
tlu'so  names  (^all  tip!  What  (lonnan  youth  lias  not  wept  over 
or  felt  mi^litily  imjielhd  by  thi'in  ;  to  whom  in  the  h'atlu'rland 
has  the  study  of  tlu'si'  mast(n’[)ii‘ees  ol*  i;('nins  not  ibrnu'd  an 
Cjioeli  in  lifey  Verily,  in  many  ri'sjx'cts,  dot's  tin'  youth  of  (  o'r- 
inany  diller  from  that  ol‘  our  own  island.  Almost  cradled  in  a 
dream-world,  their  eonscionsness  of  self  onei'  awakt'iu'd,  tln*y 
are  hron<rht  into  imineiliatt'  eontaet  with  what  roust's  t'vi'rv 
feeling  and  lauev.  Sehillt'i’’s  ^('ut'rons  enthusiasm,  his  lofty 
idealism;  Klopsttiek’s  statt'ly  teiinile-soui*- ;  IL'rder’s  t'astt'rn 
grandt'ur  ;  Wit'kintBs  livt'ly  pieturt's;  LessinM-’s  eold  n'astuiin^; 
•loan  BauBs  tt'liinj^'  views  id*  men  and  matters;  Korin'r’s  odes  tif 
liht'rtv  and  (o'rmanv;  I  liland’s  iinitpu'  ballads;  Itiiekert’s 
castt'rn  ^'cms ;  Vattlii^on's  “  Wt'hninlir’  (det'p  soi-row), — not 
to  speak  of  tilt'  mort'  modern  lleint',  Btirne,  h'rt'llii^rat li,  tliuii, 
t'tc.;  above  all,  the  chief  of  (ieiinan  poets,  (lot'tln',  tin'  bard  of 
nature  and  of  man  ; — what  a  host  tif  nanit's  !  But  t'spi'cially  do 
these  two,  Schiller  and  (ioetbe,  who  t'ven  during  tin'll-  lifetime 
were  tot>  olteii  compart'd  with  each  otht'i*,  Ibrin  tin'  polt's  td  the 
literarv  aspiratitius  and  sympathit's  of  (terniany.  \\  t^  have 
always  telt  that  it  was  improjit'r  to  eomj>an'  tin'  two  pot'ts. 
Kven  tilt'  i*eniark  t)f  Gt'rvinus,  that  Schiller  was  the  poet  ot 
youth  and  of  the  <>;entler  sex,  (bx'tlie  tin'  bard  ol‘  manhood, 
J^ctuns  to  us  onlv  jiartially  eoi*reet.  I'or  ourselvt's,  W('  have 
to  confers  tliat  ever  since  we  felt  the  ])ower  of  son;;,  (ioetbe 
"as  the  poet  of  our  choice,  althou;:h  we  well  rememh('r 
ii'^touudin;’-  a  verv  worthy  pret-eptor  by  a  statement  ol 
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this  ])rcforonco.  Not  that  we  have  failed  to  {ippn'ciato  tlio 
lofty  utteraiiecs,  the  iiu'xpressihle  modulation  and  sweelm  ss  of 
Seliiller’s  poetry,  hut  that,  so  to  s])t'ak,  our  soul  was  tuiH'd  U) 
the  lyn'  of  Goi'tlie.  In  trutli,  the  two  ]>oets  play  on  ditleriMit 
instrunH'Tits.  Wliat  attracted  us  to  Schiller  was  his  coiuiiuini- 
cation  of  impulse,  stirring  the  soul  to  its  inmost  di'pths.  What 
draws  us  P)  GiKdlu'  is  tlu'  truth  and  reality  of  his  uttta’aiicts, 
whetluT  (‘oncerniu"  nature  or  man.  His  eai^h'  Lrlanee  searclad 
the  inmost  depths  and  reaelu'd  the  lol'tiest  lua^-hts, — the  most 
brilliant  li;^dil.  Coneernin*::  nature  ami  man  h(‘  saiip:  what  wo 
all  felt  to  l>e  real  and  true,  (.'rowds  of  enthusiastic  followers 
owiu'd  him  as  master,  Ix'cause  he  decipher! ‘d  a  writini^:  which 
all  had  ])erceived  but  which  noiu'  could  read.  He  read  it,  aid 
they  I’elt  it  to  be  trm‘.  All  (.i(K'th('’s  writino-s  are  not  only 
bas(‘d  upon  actual  occurnMices,  in  wiii(‘h  h(‘  was  a  jirincinal 
actor,  but  tlu'V  detail  actual  ex])eriences.  None  Indore  or  alter 
him  could  so  read  in  the  book  of  nature  or  of  lih'.  Ib'alitv 
unfolded  itstdf  to  bim  ;  but  this,  which  eonstitut«‘(l  tin*  merit 
and  charm  of  his  writine^s,  was  tlie  stumblinu^-block  and  rock  of 
oltence  in  his  lile.  Ib‘  knew  imm  and  commanded  them:  ho 
was  above  them.  In'  could  not  synpiathizc'  with  them.  He  oceii- 
])i(‘d  an  eminence  ol'his  own  on  which  nom*  could  stand  without 
iriddiness.  His  was  the  ree^ion  of  iutrJh'ct,  of  the  oh/Wfin-,  of 
|)erc(‘ivin^  ri'ality  ;  his  was  not  the  region  of  n'al  /ere,  or  of 
iu‘artfelt  sympathy.  As  magician  he  stood  in  the  middle  of  a 
cindi'  which  olu'vinl  his  wand — lie  had  little  communion  with  it. 
He  could  feel  himstdf  jiai’t  of  that  ^n'at  universe  whos(‘  power 
he  r(‘aliz('d,  whose  ]n*culiar  beauties  he  so  ch'arly  discc'rmvl. 
Anti(piity  with  its  nature- worshi]),  with  its  ^ods.  Titans,  and 
imuiuments  of  an  art  which  deified  nature,  had  unspeakahlo 
charms  and  atti'aetions  for  him:  he  was  a  German  (Treeian. 
I  bit  man  as  lu*  was  and  lived,  he  knew  too  widl,  and  conse¬ 
quently  commanded  too  much,  to  hold  communion  with.  tMio 
thinii:  only  could  havi'  elle(*ted  this  mitidity  chanjj^e :  it  would 
have  luH'u  ‘genuine  t  diristianit v.  We  mean  neither  the  maudlin 
sentimentalism  which,  despite  its  elenumts  of  truth  and  sin¬ 
cerity,  was,  and  is,  too  oftmi  mendy  a  morbid  imitation  or  a 
de<^em*racy,  nor  tlu'  bellowinp^,  roarini^,  lotdc-at-me  sectarianism, 
all  inflated  and  hollow,  full  of*  narrowness  and  hatred,  «d  talk 
and  pretension,  but  without  the  li^ht,  love,  and  life'  of  Christ. 
Had  he  known  (jcHniHr  Chrit<iiainfif — had  the  love  of  Christ  drawn 
him  upward,  iiisti'ad  of  what  almost  a])])('ars  t(»  us  a  misan¬ 
thropy  which  preventinl  any  syiiqiatliy  with  the  highest 
aspirations  of  man — reliu^ion  and  lilu'rty,  and  w’hich  even  m 
love  ki'pt  him  only  at  and  never  h'(l  him  to  <xcnuiiie 

symputliy  and  outj^oin^  of  the  soul, — how  dilfereiit  would  all 
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have  Ivconic !  Wo  liavo  oallod  it  iiiisnntlin^py  for  want  nf  a 
more  .suitablo  expression.  A  strange  word  tliis  may  appear  to 
some  wlio  only  remember  tlie  “  joyous”  Goethe,  so  pb'asun'- 
luviiig  and  riotous,  so  statt'ly  and  ])olite  to  all,  the  diivetor  of 
tlie  theatre,  tlu'  mad  companion  (d*  the  duke,  the  gallant,  ]>as- 
sioiiate  admirer  ol*  the  Ix'autiful.  Y(‘t,  withal,  these'  things 
gave  but  passing  pleasure,  he  was  not  ha})])y  in  them,  he  svm- 
pithized  not  with  tluni;  they  held  him  not;  he  eaijoyed,  but 
he  could  not  love ;  lu'  knew  and  commanded,  but  he  could  not 
syiii])athi/e ;  he  W'as  kindly,  but  not  a  brotlu'r;  it  was  nature, 
its  knowledge  and  worship,  but  also  its  loneliness  and  transi- 
torincss.  lie  was  really  alone  and  unsatisiie'd.  .Ml  his  writings, 
the  chief  p('rsonages  in  his  dramas  and  noveds  (as  for  example, 
Werther  and  Faust) — all,  all  arc  tlu'  result  of  tlu'  saine 
expirienec' ;  his  gri'atness  and  his  misery  eonsist('d  in  this — 
jiassion  and  misanthropy,  twin  sisteis,  the  ()irsj)ring  of  his  sym¬ 
pathy  with  nature,  his  want  of  sym])athy  with  men;  his 
acquaintanee  with  the  natural,  and  ignoianee  of  the  su])er- 
iiatural  and  s])iritual.  And  thus  in  tlii'  t'vening  ot‘  his  days  be 
sinnsu])  much  sad  ('XperimuM*  in  tin'  “  (\)nversations  with  Feki'r- 
muiiii.”  We  could  eit('  a  number  of  i)assages  from  tlu'iu,  but 
will  coniine  ourselves  to  two  : — 


“  1  have  ev(‘r  bt'cn  i‘st('t‘io(*(l,”  lie  obsi'rv('(l  to  Ids  fi’iend,  “oik*  of 
Fortun(‘’s  ehi('f  iavoiiritc's ;  nor  can  1  coniplain  of  tlu' eoiirst*  my  life 
1ms  talo'U.  Vet,  truly,  th(‘rt*  has  ln'cn  nothing  hut  toil  ami  care; 
aiul,  in  my  seventv-liflh  yt'ar,  I  may  say  that  I  lu'vor  had  four  weeks’ 
of  gemiim*  pleasure',  d'lu'  stone  was  I've'r  to  Ix'  rolltal  uj)  aiu'W.  My 
annals  will  tt'stiiy  to  tlu*  truth  of  what  I  now  say.  .  .  .  What 
really  made  me  hajipy  was  my  poetic  mind  and  on'ative*  power.  And 
liow  was  this  disturlx'il,  limited,  and  hindered  by  tin*  (‘Xternal  cir- 
eninstances  of  mv  condition!  ...  A  wide-spread  c(*h‘hrity,  an 
clt'vatcd  position  in  tin'  world,  are  good  things.  Ihit  for  all  my  rank 
and  cch'hritv,  1  am  still  oldige'd  to  he  sih'iit  h'st  1  conn*  into  ccdlisioii 
with  the  opinions  of  otlu'rs.  This  wonhl  ht'  hut  poor  sport  it  I  did 
not  hy  this  mi'ans  h'arn  the  thoughts  of  others  without  their  being 
able  to  scrutini/e  mim*.”* 


1^0  spake  he  whom  men  generally  called  “  Fortun('’s  chief 
favourite.”  ( )r  again  : — 

“  It  has  from  olden  time  been  said  and  n'peated  that  a  man  should 
^"‘trive  to  know  himsc'lf.  'I’o  this  singular  reijnisition,  no  man  either  has 
fully  answered  or  shall  fidly  answer.  Man  is  hy  sense  and  enstom  led 
outwards  into  the  world,  and  has  a  grc'at  (h'al  to  do  that  he  may 
I'Uow  and  make  use  of  this,  llc'  knows  himself  only  from  joy  or 


*  ^Ve  have  cpiotcd  “  Kckcrmanu's  (’unversations  ”  from  the  American 
trauslation  of  Fuller. 
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sorrow,  and  is  only  in  tliis  way  instructed  wliat  to  sock  and  wliai  to 
shnn.  Man  is  a  darkened  bein^;  lie  knows  not  wlienct*  he  comes 
nor  whitluT  h(‘  »;oes ;  Ik*  knows  little  of  the  world  and  h‘ss  of  him! 
self.  1  know  nut  niysidf,  and  may  (Jod  protect  me  from  it!” 

— How  (lilleiH'iitly  would  lie  have  sjiokeu  and  acted  had  he 
known  the  hi;^hest  and  most  blessed  sjiii  itnal  ri'alities  I 

We  are  not  afraid  of  beintj:  vililii'd  whih*  wi*  (>ivo 
utt(*ranc('  to  these  si'iitiments.  In  some  respects  we  fei‘1, 
ind(‘e(l,  pculiar  ditliculty  in  .giving  our  readers  a  truthful 
repi’esi'iitation  of  the  life  of  (loethe.  W  e  tear  to  fall  into  either 
of  tin*  extn'ines  of  for^^ettinii^  the  man  in  tlu*  poet,  or  of  takin<r 
a  low  and  t*ontracted  vi(‘wof  the  inner  life  of  such  a  man.  AVt* 
shall  attem})t  to  perlorm  our  task  as  liberally  and  yet  as  tear- 
h'ssly  as  we  can.  Kvi'ii  (  arlyle's  sarcasm  (so  aji})rovin<>lv 
quot(‘d  by  ^Ir.  Lewes, Vol.  II.  p. d!M)),  who,  “  while e('rtain  pietists 
wen*  throwin;^-  up  their  (wes,  and  i*egrettini^’  that  so  ^^aeat  a 
genius!  so  godlike  a  <^enius!  should  not  have  mon*  [uirely 
(h'voted  himself  to  the  si'rviei*  of  Christian  truth  !  .  .  .  .  saiii, 
‘  JA  itH'  llrrrm,  did  vou  m'ver  hear  tlu*  story  ol'  tliat  man  ^\llo 
vilitied  thi*  sun  hi'causi' it  would  not  li^ht  his  ci^ary'" — sliall 
not  tei-rity  us.  Wh*  belii've  had  lie  n'veisi'd  the  parahh*,  it 
would  havi*  come  neari*r  the  truth.  AVe  hold  tliat  the  highest 
coneejition  of  whicli  man  is  capable  is  that  of  spiritu((J  frnth ;  the 
highest  act  that  of  (h'votini'’  his  (‘lU'ru’ies  to  its  rcalizfifion.  Art 
and  bi'auty  occupy  in  conqiarison  a  jiosition  meri'ly  see(»ndary; 
truth  and  lift*  aia*  tlu*  hip;]i(  st  nmlities  of  man.  (Irant  that  tin* 
manth*  oi‘  (Ireeian  art  and  poetry  had  falh'ii  iqion  Hoi'the; 
irrant  that  lu*  naul  from  tlu*  hook  of  natun*  and  of  man  h'Ssons 
so  true  and  yet  so  swiM't  as,  liki*  ( trplu'us,  to  move  stones  or  to 
drawaiound  him  beasts  of  pnw  tamed  f(»r  a  tinu*; — wliat  theiii' 
Did  h(*  transform  them,  or  did  he  only  sootlu*  themr'  did  ho 
('!(‘vat(‘ and  purily,  or  merely  charm  and  exciti*  his  disciplis 
What  has  b(*eTi  the  ultimate  tendency  of  Grecian  art  and 
]>oeti*y,  of  Italian  culture  and  the  worship  of  nature  ^ 
The  ^reat  riadities  which  have  revolutionized  man  individually 
and  mankind  gi'iK'i’ally,  wlu'ncc  spran;;*  they  ^  d'lu*  sonroi*  ot 
hi'.lhest  action,  of  (h'epest  love*,  of  lastin;^  happim  ‘Ss,  (  d‘  most 
jiorleet  endurance,  wh(‘re  do  we  find  it  ^  What  a  dreary  world 
would  ours  be  it*  it  wi're  only  tauj^ht  by  and  modidh'd  alter  tin* 
Greeians  and  Goi'the.  A\  e  should  lose  oursidves  in  a  dii'ani- 
land  :  each  man  either  pouring  Ibrtli  of  the  fulness  <d‘  his  nneon- 
tridh'd  natun*,  4U’,  subject  to  such  intluences,  carried  along  tin*  im¬ 
petuous  str(*am  into  the  vast  interminable  oei'an.  A\  hat  though 
In're  and  there  a  patch  ot‘  ground  wc'iv  temporarily  fertilized* 
what  devastation  would  not  such  a  Hood  carry  with  it  !  'I  he  tit 
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torritorv  of  siicli  a  stroain  is  solitiulo,  morely  natural  pfraiulour, 
i)rinu  val  forests  deeked  witli  tlieii*  mosses  or  lielieiis,  overlianp;- 
iii<r  rocks  or  stern,  naked  liciglits.  Foot  of  man  scarce  pene¬ 
trates  into  it, — dwelling’  of  man  is  not  ibnnd  there.  Say  not  tliat 
we  understand  not  the  ^raiuhair  of  Goethe’s  poi'try.  We 
uiiderstand  it  hnt  too  well ;  it  calls  np  all  the  echoes  of  onr 
soul,  it  searches  its  inmost  deptlis,  it  rouses  every  ('hnnent  of 
unrest,  it  hurries  on  the  current  of  our  inner  man  outwards 
and  onwards.  AVho  would  not  understand  at  least  some  of 
Goethe’s  strains  I  ITis  lyre  has  every  chord  which  is  strunii:  in 
the  soul  of  man;  not  any  is  wanting ;  and  to  some  or  other 
must  every  musical  soul  answt'r. 

It  is  useless,  and  worse  tliaii  useless,  to  deal  in  reci  iminations. 
If  .some  of  our  i‘ri(‘nds  call  us  “  IMiilister,”*  because  we  cherish 
these  ex])erienees,  we  will  not  retaliate  with  the  sanu'  reproach. 
We  know  that  tluw  Avill  say  that  we  would  measure  the  eternal 
with  our  yard-wand,  and  r('duc('  it  to  an  ai’ithmetical  ])]‘ohl(‘m 
according  to  tlie  rule  of  thre(‘.  Were  it  of  any  use,  or  could  such 
assertions  he  di'emed  ('xponents  of  truth,  it  Acould  not  IxMlillicidt 
to  retort  u])on  our  accusers.  Tliiw  have  seen,  admired,  and  loved 
one  set  of  features  of  theheautiful  and  the  tru(‘,  and  they  htdieve 
in  it:  so  do  we.  They  hate  all  unreality,  untruth,  and  hypo¬ 
crisy — they  hi^lieve  in  existence:  so  do  we.  Hut  it  does  not 
follow  that  tlu'se  lire  the  only,  or  even  the  higlu'st  truths  and 
beauties.  We  Ixdieve  there  is  another  ])owei‘,  truth,  and  hcauty, 
and  that  the  highest — the  spiritual.  Let  us  not  he  met  with 
siiars.  To  siK'er  is  vc'rily  to  imitate  the  PhilistiT,  who  sneers 
at  all  his  palm  cannot  hold,  his  liat  does  not  cov(‘r,  and  his 
s})ectaeh‘s  do  not  reveal.  There  is,  O  1‘hilister!  a  hluc'  sky, 
inouiitaius,  valhws,  stream  and  wood  hewond  your  horizon,  and 
beyond  the  range  of  your  expensive  telescope*.  To  speak  of 
“Kxeter  Hall,”  “up-thrown  eyes,”  and  “lighting  cigars  at  the 
sun,”  is,  after  all,  hut  fudge.  It  says  nothing — at  h'ast  to  any 
purpose.  We  are  willing  to  hriiig  the  matt(T  in  dis})ute  to 
the  issue*  e)f  yuvV/{*/y>/c.s‘,  e)f  c.rperiv/trrs,  ot‘  rex/^Z/.s*  .•  we  are*  ne)t 
willing  to  hrintr  it  to  that  e)f  e/ZcZr/  or  iritflchnis.  e  are*  not  afi*aiel 
to  compare*  edernal  spiritual  truth  with  art  aiiel  h(*auty,  the  (*x- 
perieiices  from,  and  the  re*sults  of  the*  eine,  with  the)se  of  the*  e)ther. 
But  we  must  protest  against  the  worshi[)  e)f  an  ieh‘a,  e>r  against 
luTo-worship,  me)re*  elangeuous  hy  fai*  than  any  othe*r,  because^ 
nidivieluality,  not  me're*ly  action  hut  soul,  is  so  wholly  s\ii‘re*neh*re*el 
bi  it.  Xor  is  it  an  answer  to  this  to  tell  us,  that  ha})py  were  it 


*  Ph Ulster  is  a  tcriii  used  in  Gennaiiy,  especially  amou*;  students,  to 
tlcsi^nate  the  uninitiated  vulgar  {^>roff/n tail  cuitjos)  and  the  coarsely 
uiateriali'tic — the  “shop-keeping  element.” 
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if  nicn  would  surrender  themselves  to  the  entire  influenoe  and 
|)<)wer  of  others,  and  espeeially  to  that  of  the  artistic  and  the 
heautiful.  AVe  deny  it.  That  such  intluences  have,  and  .vZ/owA/ 
have,  their  province,  we  have  not  gainsaid,  hut  we  depivcate 
tlieir  paramount  intiuence,  the  entire  surrender  of  man  to  tlicin. 
Ours  is  the  doctrine  of  lihei-ty,  when  every  man  surrenders  him¬ 
self  wholly  only  to  his  God,  and  to  highest  truth.  And  what 
were  the  consequence  of  hero-worship  in  such  an  instance  as 
tluit  of  Cioethc?  Not  to  speak  of  the  moral  enervation  which 
an  exclusive  culture  of  art  and  love  of  the  heautiful,  as  hreathed 


in  his  teaching,  must  produce,  his  ideas  on  nuni’s  future,  so  fre- 
(piently  exiu’essed,  are,  that  the  prr.icnf  with  its  joys  and  occu¬ 
pations  should  wholly  engross  us,  as  if  it  were  possible  to  hanidi 
the  future,  or  to  limit  its  influence  upon  the  present.  And  is 
not  even  this  negation  of  the  future — at  least,  as  an  object  of 
inquiry  and  consideration — itself,  a  theoiy,  and  oiu'  too  fruitful 
of  consecpieiiees  ?  “  Knjoy  the  present  moment  ”  is  verily  not 

a  honelicent  or  a  high  principle.  Although  Goidhe  shrinks  from 


a  cold  deism,  yet  to  him  Christianity  is  only  oik>  form  of  htdief 
— he  reetdves  the  Gospels  on  account  of  their  moral  excellency — 
he  venerates  desus  Christ,  as  he  venerates  the  sun,  as  a  lumetlccnt 


power,  hut  he  disbelieves  the  historic  facts  of  Christianity,  and 
sets  value  im  faith,  the  mere  act  of  believing,  no  matter  what  its 
objec't.  Indeed,  if  we  have  rightly  understood  some  of  his  con¬ 
versations,  as  rocordi  d  by  Eckennann,  he  secuiis  to  give  pie- 
ference  to  the  Alahommedan  element  of  faith,  as  b(‘ing  more 
det'p  and  intense.  We  can  readily  understand  how  one  who  could 
so  lose  himself  in  the  ohjeetively  sensuous — embody  and  ix'prc- 
sent  it  only,  should  have  no  sympathy  witli  the  wants  of  his 
fellow-men  and  their  aspirations.  That  he  who  heli('ved  in 
immortality  nu'ndy  or  mainly  on  the  ground  of  an  unwearied 
activity  of  soul  which  gave  him  the  pledge  of  a  lu'reatb'r  for  its 
exercist',  but  to  whom  nature  and  God  were  inseparably  identified, 
so  tliat  he  need  not,  could  not,  and  would  not,  think  more  of 


Him  than  the  present  offered  or  demanded,  should  hav(‘ thought 
low  of  man,  or  failed  to  understand  and  s^Tiqmthize  with  liis 
wants  and  aspirations,  need  not  surprise  us.  “  If  a  man  has 
freedom  enough  to  live  healthy  and  to  work  at  his  craft,  he  has 
enough  ;  and  each  man  can  easily  obtain  this  amount  of  freedom.’ 
Nowhere,  more  than  in  Goethe’s  writings  and  life,  do  we  become 
conscious  of  the  eternal  unrest  of  man — of  his  longings,  wants, 
and  activity,  all  which,  to  our  mind,  point  not  only  outwards 
but  upwards,  and  are  only  satisfied  by  our  entering  into  Christ. 
Again,  do  wo  protest  that  the  tendency  which  in  various  (juarb'is 
luanifests  itself,  not  only  of  hero-worship,  but  of  hero-tyranny, 
shall  not  repress  our  utterance  of  what  we  feel  to  be  true  and 
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Tlierc  is  ever  and  ap:ain  not  only  a  coaxing  and  per¬ 
suading,  but  a  boring  and  abusing  of  men  info  worshipping  a 
hero,  and  all  he  says  and  does.  AVe  arc  told  that  unless  we 
do  so,  we  cannot  cornpreliend  him ;  we  are  too  little  and  too  low 
for  it ;  his  motives  become  sacred,  simply  because  they  are  his  ; 
his  actions  arc  measured  according  to  a  different,  peculiar,  and 
otherwise  unintelligible  standard,  which  for  want  of  a  bid  ter 
name,  we  may  designate  the  hero-worship  standard.”  Now, 
it  strikes  us,  tliere  may  be  tis  much  fiunkeyism,  narrow-minded¬ 
ness,  and  unreality  in  this,  as  in  the  opposite  ‘‘  Philidvrey,^^ 
I1ie  essential  character  of  a  life  changes  not  with  peisons ;  the 
essential  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  truth  and  falsehood, 
good  and  evil,  remain  the  same,  whoever  be  the  agent.  We  can 
indeed,  understand  the  mo(/us  (Kjendi  of  dilfenuit  natures,  but 
we  cannot  allow  that  mere  genius,  knowledge  of  man,  sympathy 
with  nature,  and  love  of  the  beautiful,  entitle  a  man  to  disregard 
all  other  considerations,  or  to  be  installed  in  all  bis  actions, 
either  as  perfect  or  as  a  model,  or  even  as  not  blameworthy. 
Did  our  space  admit  of  it,  w(‘  could  say  much  to  tlu'  contrary. 
And  yet,  we  write  all  this  with  the  full  consciousness  that  as 
every  man  should  be  tried  by  his  peers,  so  the  actions  of  a  great 
man  may  not  be  isolated  from  his  previous  history — from  his 
whole  inner  man  and  experience.  The  life  of  Goethe  not  only 
explains  his  writings,  but  is  their  embodiment  and  application  ; 
and  although  certainly  not  a  model,  it  is  at  any  rate  fraught 
with  deepest  instruction,  especially  to  such  as  who,,  like  ourselves, 
are  almost  uubouiided  admirers  of  his  poetry,  alternately  kept 
!sp('ll-bound  and  hurried  onward  by  it.  In  this  respect  only 
would  we  (pialify  the  statement,  that  his  writings,  not  his  life, 
exliaust  all  that  can  be  learned  of  Goethe. 

Jolianu  AVollgang  von  (loetlie  was  born  on  August  28th,  1749, 
“  as  tlie  clock  sounded  the  hour  of  noon  in  the  busy  town  of 
Frankfort-on-th(‘-Maine.”  Troni  his  parents  he  derived  many 
traits  of  character.  Ilis  father,  Impiudal-councillor  Goethe,  was 
“  a  rectangular  Frankfort  imperial  citizen,”  (for  so  w  e  would  take 
leave  to  translate  Krause’s  “  geradlinigcr  Frankfurter  Ib'ichs- 
burger,”)  a  strange  compound  of  the  democratic,  the  aristocratic, 
and  the  imperial;  a  man  very  mtional  and  exact,  with  a  good 
deal  of  pedantry,  method,  and  calculation.  Madame  (ioethe,  or, 
she  is  bettc'r  known  in  Germany,  Frau  Aja,  w  as  an  impulsive, 
joyous,  vivacious  being,  full  of  spirit,  sympathy,  and  excitable- 
ncsg.  W'e  are  bound  to  add  (hec^dless  of  sneer  and  abuse), 

that  to  our  mind,  she  is  wanting  in  those  deejKT  elements  w’hich 
loake  men,  and  especially  w^omen,  w  hat  they  should  be  and 
what  we  seek  in  them.  She  was  marrit'd  at  sevcntccui  to  a 
Dian  for  w’^hom  she  had  no  love,  and  was  only  eighteen  wdien  the 
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poet  \vii>  bom.”  ^laiiy  of  her  traits  as  pourtrayed  in  lua-  lottery, 
are  reproiluee^l  in  lier  son.  Let  the  reader  jud^^e  ior  hiiusell' 
what  were  tlic  <;uod  and  what  the  evil  elements,  only  we  must 
protest  aj^ainst  at  h  a>t  .soy/zt*  ol  tlieiu  bein^  called  vJtanniinj  I  tter,s. 
“  Order  and  (piiet  (she  writes),  are  my  principal  characteristics. 
Hence,  I  disjyatch  at  (Uice  whatever  1  have*  to  do,  the  nio.st  (.li>- 
a‘4:reeablc  always  lirst,  and  1  ^idph  down  the  devil  witlioul  look- 
in*;  at  him.  When  all  has  returned  to  its  pro})er  state,  tluii  1 
defy  any  one  to  surjyass  me  in  good  humour.”  Or,  again,  “1 
am  fond  of  people,  and  ihut  every  one  feels  directly,  young  and 
old.  I  j)ass  without  pretension  through  the  world,  and  that 
gratities  men.  1  never  heinondize  any  one,  alicni/s  seek  out  the 
yood  that  is  in  tinm,  and  Icare  what  is  hud  ta  II bn  wJu)  made,  man¬ 
kind  and  knows  how  to  round  ojf'  the  an(fUs.  In  tliis  way  I  make 
myself  ha])py  and  eoinfortable.”  And  tliis  caridess  skimming 
over  life  meiady  to  catch  its  passing  tints — this  treatiueul  »»f  all 
so  as  to  make  oneself  nu‘rely  “  hai>py  and  coinfortahh',”  was, 
indeed,  the  ruling  tendency,  so  strong,  that  “  her  sunny  nature 
shrank  from  stoi  ins.  She  stipulated  with  her  servants  that  they 
wert‘  not  to  liiudile  her  with  alllicting  news,  exci'pt  upon  sonic 
positive  neceN.siiy  hu*  the  communication.  Jn  J80d,  when  her 
son  was  dangmously  ill  at  Widmar,  no  one  vimtured  to  speak  to 
her  on  tin*  subject.  Aot  until  he  had  completely  n'covcred  did 
she  voluiitarilv  enter  on  it.  ‘I  knew  it  all,  slie  remarked,  hut 
.said  nothing.  ‘  Now  we  can  talk  about  him  without  ntt/  ftrliju/  a 
stub  oViTV  time  his  nanu‘  is  meiitiomsl.’  ”  A  tendenev  this,  wiiich 
exactly  reapjK'ured  in  the  poet.  W  e  leave  the  readm*  to  judge 
whether  in  all  this  multitude  of  /cc///y^.s’,  there'  is  much  of  real 
fcelinij, — whethi'r  it  is  sentiment  or  sentimentalism.  ^Ir.  i.ewc^, 
howcvi'r,  thinks  that  both  (M»ellu'  and  his  mother  kept  hy  the 
juste  milieu,  and  he  t'Xteds  the  subji'ction  ‘‘  of  the  anotice  to 
the  intellectual  "  in  (loethe.  W\*  confess  that,  to  our  mind,  the 
biographer  has  not  lu‘ri‘  exjire'ssetl  the  whole  trutli.  It  was  not 
the  emotire,  hut  its  direction  and  manifestation  which  in  Got'lhc 
was  subject  to  the  intelleetuul.  Jle  contndled  not  the  .^torm  «)! 
passion  which  uprootevl  others,  but  he  protected  himself  frvmi  its 
ilestruclive  inllueiice.  lie  was  not  himself  impelled  hy  what 
swept  others  away.  The  pleaMirable  was  the  graml  object,  and 
his  intellectuality  in  its  superiority  only  became  anei/idism  whicli 
spared  not  others,  but  jirotected  himself.  ltegardle.>s  was  he  oi 
the  eniolive  where  the  ha[»piness  of  others  only  was  concerncil; 
he  couhl  rein  in  the  steed  when  it  bore  himself  to  the  brink  ot  the 
preid[>ice.  Superiority  of  the  intellectual  only  deserves  }naisc, 
wlu'ri'  it  is  mastery  over  the  emotive  generally,  in  its  ('li'ects  up*»n 
others  as  well  as  upon  ourselves.  It  is  no  answer  to  declai’c  it 
the  destiny  and  happiness  of  men  to  be  borne  away  by  such 
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toTTont.^.  Wo  oinpliatically  doiiy  it  in  tho  naino  of  human  in¬ 
dividuality  and  p’andonr.  ^lon  aro  not  sorvilo  insti’umcnt^. 
Wo  can  syinpathizo  with  tlio  do])tli  and  intensity  of  an  affection, 
giioli  as  tliat  of  fV('dorika  for  (loetho,  or  tliat  wliioli  prompted 
the  sayinti:  of  an  IFoloise  :  “  C’arius  milii  vi  dii»nius  vidoretnr  tua 
dici  iiuTotrix  (piam  illius  imporatrix.”  It  is  womanly;  it  is  tlio 
total  surrender  of  a  soul.  Hut  we  can  neither  approve  of  it  as 
Christian,  nor  can  we  aTiv^Mav  allow  that  such  feelin<»’s  may 

^  *  %<  V.  ^ 

be  elevated  into  a  system  or  acted  upon  by  otliers. 

AVoare  hv  no  means  amon^those  who  would  denounce  Goi'tho 
as  heartless  and  selfish.  His  life,  but  above  all  his  writinjj^s, 
show  tliat  he  liad  lieart.  Every  ^n'at  individuality  is  more  or 
loss  egotistic.  S('lf-eonscionsnoss  leads  to  a  sense  of  supc'riority. 


But,  accustomed  to  allow  that  torrent  of  feeling  to  rush  on  un¬ 
checked,  itself  constituting  the  main  element  of  his  greatness; 
at  first  obliged,  by-and-bye  choosing  to  rein  it  in  wherever  he 
deemed  it  necessary,  and  the  more  easily  (‘aj^able  of  doing  so, 
because  the  very  extonsiveiu'ss  of  his  feclinixs  r('n(h*red  them 
loss  intense,  his  imagination  and  passion  luniig  ratlun*  roused 
than  liis  heart  reaclu'd,  lu‘  gradually  Iv'came  more  and  more 
crystalliz('d.  The  dee])  remorse  to  which  occasionally  lie  was 
subject,  proved  that  he  was  not  at  eas(',  ]iowev('r  in  his  “  Auto¬ 
biography  ”  he  may  try  to  present  matters ;  but  he  rapidly  out¬ 
lived  what  had  been  mendv  ])assion,  and  then  rc'ason  reassiu'ted 
its  swav — and  it  was  a  stronit-swav  ;  lu'  could  not  bear  sadness, 
and  he  rushed  on  to  rejK'at  his  Ibrnn'r  experience ;  he  lived  in 
the  pi’csent  merely:  tlu'  thunder  storm  was  ra])idly  past,  and  he 
would  not  hecfl  tliat  it  had  destroyed  much  that  had  once  bccui 
lovely  and  sniilintr.  Great  men,  let  us  reoeat  it,  are  not  n(‘C('s- 
sarily  good  men.  ITr  lived  triu'  to  nature,  li>tencd  to  all  its 
impulse's, — at  any  rate  as  long  as  they  Avt're  really  impnlses  to 
him.  Hut  the  truth  of  nature  is  not  th('  Jihfhesf  truth,  and 
beyond  it,  he  (*(^>uld  not  pi'iietrate.  l:now  not  whether  the 

reader  will  a])[)reh(‘nd  tlu'  distinction,  and  yed  wo  f(*(‘l  there  is  a 
difference,  (roetlu'  was  not  heartless  and  selfish  ;  he  was  full  of 
sentiment  and  feeling,  but  his  a(‘ting  was  gc'iu'rjdly  heartless 
and  selfish  :  the  flame  burnt  out,  and  n'ason  asserted  its  siijire- 


macy  too  late  for  others,  too  early  for  himself.  AN  hat  at  night, 
had  scorned  to  him  glowing,  ('iirajituring  n'ality,  app('ar('d  at  the 
rehearsjil  in  tlu'  morning,  only  coarsc',  daubed  dccoi'ation,  and 
the  actors  were  v(‘ry  so-and-so  men  and  women,  in  their  cvc'ry- 
day  garb,  going  over  their  ])arts.  In  truth,  in  tlu'  sense  in  which 
it  applies  to  Goethe,  we  almost  shrink  from  the  maxim — 


“  lAas  wollen  alle  nerren  scyn, 
End  Kciner  ist  Herr  von  sich  !  ” 
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It  i'  to  sp^'culato  what  (»ootho  mi^hi  haTo  Kvn.  had 

Frau  Aja  Uh'ii  a  Faroline  IVrtbos:  if  i*^  inoro  to  the  jniqvis#'  to 
inquire  what  he  really  Ixvame.  It'  we  ininnot  tor  a  moTuoiit 
allow  a  eoiiiparis^^n.  such  as  that  to  which  Mr.  l.ewes  stunetiuus 
n'curs,  l>‘twt'en  Luther  and  GtK  the,  we  atlmit  that  the  cin'um- 
stanoos  of  their  tinit's,  wei*e,  in  many  ri'sjxx't^,  analoi^>its.  Fre¬ 
derick  the  Great,  Voliain*,  Rousseau,  the  Fivnch  Revolution, 
Najx»hx>n — what  an  upheaviuij  of  ?xxnety — what  Ix'^rinniiiirs— 
what  tdeni'Mits  at  work,  inaui^uratiiio  a  fiv'sh  revolution  of  ihc 
whetd  of  time,  a  new  ei*a  in  the  history  of  man!  Ami  ^  thest' 
throo'i,  a|'pi'an‘<l  the  kinl  of  the  time,  combining  the  classic  and 
the  (fcrman.  NurtunHl  amid  ahundanct',  if  not  atllucnce,  he 
was  chiefly  indebtixl  for  the  first  impulse's  of  his  mind  to  his 
mother  who  cult i vat* ti  the  imairimttion  of  the  p»Ht-K>v  hv 
amusing  him  witii  stories,  which  she  would  break  otf  in  the 
middle,  while  she  stimulated  his  inventive  faculty,  by  brittiring 
them  to  the  deuouauent  which,  as  she  had  asceiiaiiud,  he  had 


ext'ogitatid  for  himself.  Wolfgang  w;is  a  remarkably  quick,  if 
not  a  precocious  ehild.  Karly,  relighnis  doubts  bog*au  to  plague 
liim.  lie  imule  pmgress  prineijvilly  in  (»rcek.  (>uly  a  shoit 
tiiiie  did  he  sixuid  at  sehfxd  ;  the  rest  of  his  early  tHlucation  was 
pU  at  home,  much  of  it  hv  the  side  of  his  lovtxl  and  loving 


sister.  Oornelia,  the  onlv  one  of  theeouncillor's  ehildnui,  Ksiidos 


Wolfgang,  who  had  survivt'd.  d'lie  religious  iloubts  to  which 
we  have  alludtMl,  seem  to  have  continm  d  their  intlueuct'  on  tin* 


miml  of  the  young  }>fH^t.  It  is  matter  I'f  intensi*  interest,  bill  of 
im]>ortant  lessons  on  the  training  of  inquisitive  miiuls,  tolK'i‘t‘ine 
aequaintiMl  with  his  early  oontlicts.  Mr.  Lewi's  and  mc  take, 
indeed,  different  vit  ws  of  such  subjects.  i  d'  I'oiirse  hr  is  at 
liL'rty  to  state,  as  we  an'  to  opjv>se  them.  Rut  at  tlic  very 
outs«‘t  of  this  suhjiH't,  wc  take  leave  to  object  to  the  hiograplicr's 
plan  of  diverging  into  an  exjvvsitiou  and  defeiuT  of  his  own 
|HX‘uliar  views,  even  where  thev  hapjx'ii  to  agnv  with  those  ot 
his  suhjei't.  It  is  the  bit^graplier’s  duty  faithfully  to  give  the 
e.\|H'rieiuH\s  of  his  subject,  not  to  make  them  tlie  oeeasioii  of  lus 
own  ndhH'tions.  Thus,  in  the  ease  in  |x*int,  when  the  h'urtul 
destruction  of  Lislx'ii  by  an  earthquake,  excitixl  fresh  doubts  of 
the  pxxliu'ss  of  (lod  in  the  mind  of  the  reliijriouslv  ic;norant  Ixy, 
Mr.  I  it'wos  gives  us  his  own  views,  to  which  we  shall  the  rather 
ohjcH't,  that  our  objections  at  the  very  outset,  indicate  the  pant 
of  diflerenee  Ix'twtH'U  us  and  Cioethe's  biographer.  hat(‘vcr 
“  modern  culture  ”  may  say,  the  Rible  teaches  us  to  take  a  more 
solemn  view  evil  thtin  merely  that  it  is  essentially  a  narrow, 
finite  tiling,  thrown  into  the  remotest  obscurity  by  am’  compre¬ 
hensive  view  of  the  infinite :  and  that  anv  amount  of  I'vil  anias.-iol 
togt'thor  Irom  every  quarter,  must  be  held  as  small  ci'iiqiaivd 
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with  tlu'  brvul  Ivnefuvnoe  ot*  uutiuv.  But  such  iloubts  altor- 
luitinl  witli  nioi*e  houlthy  viewji,  and  oven  si'niowhut  jxvnHar. 
although  by  no  moans  qiiito  sinj^ulai*  attoinpts  at  apprwichiu'; 
the  IVity  :  at  any  rate,  wo  vividly  ivmombor  onaotiii^  thosiuno 
iu  our  own  ohildlio^n.!.  suoh  as  that  ot*  otlbrin^  a  burnt -siioritioo 
on  a  small  s<*alo.  'riuis  mat  tors  oontimuxl  till  I75lb  whon 
iho  Froiioh  ontorod  I'ranktbrt,  aiul  tluriiiir  tho  two  yoai*s  of  thoir 
cxvuiKitioiu  studios  ijavo  plaoo  to  amusonu*nts  sueh  as  tho  rronoh 
thoatro.  Kvon  at  tliat  timo,  Gwtho  attomptod  a  play  I  After 
tho  dejxirturo  ot  tho  Fronoh,  studios,  ostHxdally  of  languagt's, 
were  ivsumoil,  altliouirh  not  vorv  svstomatioallv ;  and  that  of 
llobrow,  ooupKnl  ot  oourso  with  ivadinij:  the  (dd  rostamont, 
awakoiuxl  frosh  doubts  in  tho  mind  of  tho  ill-diivi‘tod  K»y.  For 
a  short  tiuio,  a  Ix'ttor  iiifluouoo  appoaroil  to  Iv  oxorttxl  on  him. 
Unilor  tho  diroot  ion  i>f  tlio  pious  Friiuloin  von  KlottonlHU*^,  wo 
tind  him  wrilin*^  rc/it/iotts  luit  in  tho  rouiul  of  gaiotii's 

whioh  had  so  |K>worful  attraotious  for  liim,  ho  bivamo  aotpiaintixl 
with  a  numlH'r  of  youiij;  poisons,  ploasuro-loviuij  liko  liimsolf. 
but  not  ipiito  so  innoot  ut,  as  sonio  of  tho  partios  wi'iv  “guilty  v»f 
nefarious  praotioos,  suoh  as  for**:orios  of  diH*umouts.”  But,  alas  ! 
Givtolion,  Ids  oontro  i»f  attraotiim  amon^  tluan — his  first  lovo 
— intliotod  tho  most  painful  of  all  wounds  on  boyish  vanity. 

hon  quostionod  on  tho  subjoot,  sho  doolartxl,  that  all  alon^ 
she  had  moroly  troatod  him  as  a  ohihl.  A  season  of  juvi'uilo 
dosjH'ration,  suoh  as  probably  im»st  of  us  havo  exjH'rionooil,  during 
whioh  lio  thivw  himsolf  into  stiuly,  dotorndnotl  to  luromo  a  pro- 
fi'ssor — tho^roat  objt'ot  oftiormau  ambitimi — was  soon  tbllowod 
by  a  return  tu  the  enjovtueuts  whieli  ho  hail  hitolv  I'oroswuru. 

Tho  year  17(m  tluds  (Jootho  at  tho  univorsity  of  Loip.sio,  a 
“  fast  ”  yi>uth,  with  abundant  oommaud  t)f  monoy,  little  rolishin^ 
tho  dry  looturos  on  jurisprudouoo  to  whioh  ho  luiUNt  listtui.  At 
the  roottu  ’s  table,  ho  im‘ots  with  nu'dioal  sludonts,  and  oonooivos 
that  lovo  for  natural  si*i(‘iu*o  whioli  never  afterwards  loft  him. 
Frau  Bdhmo  jH>lisht‘s  his  mannors  ami  oritioi/os  his  versos; 
l>ohris(‘h,  and  sonu'  otlior  voun^  follows  introduoo  him  to**  last 
life.  Last,  thoiii^h  not  least,  there  is  pretty  Annohon,  tho 
daughter  of  Selninkopf,  tho  restaurant,  with  whom  ho  falls  in 
lovo.  Tin*  atfivtion  is  roturmsl  ;  but  tho  inconstant  youth  tt'azos 
the  j^irl  with  groundless  suspioions  until  at  last  he  fairly  wt'arios 
and  worries  Iut  out  of  her  attaohnumt.  'I'ho  poet’s  first  play, 
tho  “  l<4iuiu'  dos  Vorliobton,”  expresses  this  relation.  At  the 
same  time  his  knowlodi»:o  of,  and  power  over  imm  •gained  him 
even  at  that  early  period,  tho  oontidonot'  of  many  who  sought 
his  aid  and  advioe.  d’his  |H't‘p  Indund  tlu‘  soonos  is  ('inbodiisi  in 
another  play  “  Die  Mitsohuldi^t'n  ”  (tho  lAdlow-Sinneis),  ot 
which  tho  moral  suliiciontly  explains  tho  oontiaits  :  that  in  this 
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world  of  oflendcr.s,  it  is  our  duty  to  “  for<j:et  and  forj^ive 
ftdlow-sinners.”  It  is  in  many  rospoots  a  dark  ]»ictuiv  ol*  lito, 
which  tliis  youtli  draws,  and  sad  is  its  moral — that  ul'  the 
necessary  toleration  oi'  vic(\  Mr.  Lewi's’s  remarks  on  this  sut). 
ject,  oblige  us  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  distinction  hctwi'cn 
a  charity  which,  in  the  (‘onsciousness  of  "uilt,  refuse's  to  tlimw 
a  stone,  hut  at  the  same  time,  sei*ks  to  c/r/v//c,  as  it  wcuh'  to 
clothe  the  naki'd,  and  that  toleration  wliich  accepts  sin  as  a 
fact,  hut  neither  seems  to  hate  it  nor  to  strive  aj^aiust  it. 
To  us,  it  appears  stran;;*e  that  i<udi  toleration  should  he  con¬ 
founded  with  Christian  charity,  or  its  ahsence  denounced  as 
etpially  opposed  to  the  facts  of  life,  and  the  injunctions  of  Seiij)- 
ture.  The  faviuirite  heatlum  maxim  oi‘  that  scliool,  “  epn  vitia 
odit  homines  odit,”  is  sundy  vastly  ditlerent  from  that  conveved 
in  our  Lord’s  (h‘alin^s  with  the adult(‘ri‘ss.  8tianoe,that  I lis  part¬ 
ing  words  to  her  should  he  so  eiitindy  forc-ottmi  in  th(‘  matter: 
“(lo,  and  sin  no  mori'.”  Charity  without  this  admonition  and 
(‘iidcavour,  ceasi's  to  he  a  ‘;race,  ami  de^i’ades  itself  to  nr'ie 
indul»;(‘nci‘.  It  is  <*n  ^rounds  such  as  tlu'sc'  that  wi'  c'mphati(*allv 
ohjt'ct  to  Mr.  liCwes's  strain  of  rc'inark,  and  e(pially  so  to  tlie 
t(»ne  of  ( locthe’s  play.  Vit'wslike  these  seem  to  us,  in  a  moral 
jMiint  of  view,  extremely  danu;t‘rous.  Ilowevi'r,  as  tlu'Vare  con¬ 
nected  witli  the  fumlanu'ntal  ideas  of  the  poi't  on  spiritual  sub¬ 
jects,  tlu'V  shall  find  a  jdace  lu're  in  the  lan^uaj^e  of  his  hioi^ru- 
})h(‘r.  Let  the  reader  judge  of  them  ;  we  need  not,  and  will  not, 
comment  on  them. 

“His  constant  strivini;  was  to  study  Xatnn',  so  ns  to  se('  Iut 
/hVr<7/f/,  and  not  tbron^li  tlie  mists  of  t’anev,  or  tbrouL:;li  t  la*  (ii>t()i’tion'< 
id*  prejudice — to  look  at  men  and  into  tla'in^ — to  npjn'claoal  tliinij^s 
as  they  were,  in  Ids  conception  of  llu*  Universe  he  could  not  si'Jki- 
rate  from  it,  placing  Him  above  it,  beyond  it,  as  tin*  |diilosiij>lM'rs 
did  who  represented  (lod  whirlin';  the  universe  round  his  liun'cr, 
‘  seeiiii;  it  ^o.’  Sneh  a  conception  revolted  him.  He  aidmalcd  llu* 
universe  with  Cod;  he  animated  fact  with  Divine  life;  he  .-aw  in 
Kcalitv  the  incarnation  of  the  Ideal;  la*  saw  in  Moralitv  the  hi^ihaiul 
harmonious  action  of  all  human  tendencies  ;  he  saw  in  Art  the  Inuhest 
repn'sentation  of  Life.” 

Cocthe’s  stay  in  L(‘ipsic  was  drawing  to  a  clu.sc*.  Hy  t  Icsct 
and  inckelmann,  he  had  been  initiated  in  the  study  of  art,  aiul 
had  learned  “that  the  ideal  of  beauty  is  sim})licity  and  repose 
— an  invabiahh*  lesson,  md  only  to  the  artist,  but  also  esj)ecially 
to  the  p(H‘t.  Illness  now  overtook  and  followed  him  to  h'rank- 
fort.  t  Ml  his  recovery,  Strasburg  was  .selected  by  his  father  tor 
the  completion  of  Ins  juridical  studies.  We  cannot  reliise 
ourselves  the  pleasure  of  ci>pying  the  description  of  liis  appear¬ 
ance  at  that  time,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  hi.s  age:  — 
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“  Tlio  fontiiros  wen‘  lar^o  and  lil)erall\'  oui,  as  in  llio  fino,  swoojdnij^ 
linos  ot’drook  art.  Tlu*  brow  lofty  and  niassivo,  tVoin  IxMU'atb  whioh 
shone  lar^e  lustrous  brown  (*yes  of  marvellous  beauty,  tbeir  ])Uj)ils 
boiiij?  of  almost  uiu'xampled  size;  the  slightly  aquiline  nose  was  lar^e 
and  tinelv  out  ;  the  moutb  lull,  with  a  short  arebial  u])|)cr  lip,  V(TV’ 
expressive;  tin*  ebin  and  jaw  boldly  j)ro])ortioned,  and  the  bead  n*si- 
iiig  on  a  fine  muscular  mvk.  .  .  .  In  stature,  be  was  rathm*  abt>ve 
the  middle  size;  but  altboui^h  not  n'ally  tall,  be  bad  the  aspect  of  a 
tall  man,  and  is  usually  so  desci*ibed,  bt'cause  bis  preseiici'  was  verv 
iiTiposin*^.  l]xeellin<T  iu  all  active  sports,  lu'  was  almost  a  baronu'tt'r 
in  sensitiveness  to  atmosplu'ric  influences.” 

Add  to  all  this  the  imagination,  rtaidinoss,  sparkling  vivaedty, 
and  warmth  of  a  (ioetbe,  and  it  may  wcdl  lu'  eoneeived  that  to 
the  fair  sex  especially,  be  was  a  dangerous  aeipiaintanee.  Ibit, 
indeed, bis  infliienec'ovt'r  all  classes xvas  almost  magical.  If  jnris- 
jH’udence  was  not  very  diligently  studied  at  Strasbnrg,  In*  emi- 
tiinu'd  liis  medical  pursuits,  bad  somt'  self-diseijdim',  and  in  tlu‘ 
celebrated  Strasbnrg  ^linster,  and  in  the  ncdglibourbood  ol‘  the 
Rhine,  Ibiind  mateidals  for  bis  studies  in  art  and  nature.  At  this 
period  be  became  aeipiainted  with  the  widtings  of  ( i  iordano  lliaino 
iiiid Spinoza,  and  felt  moreand  mort'  drawn  towards  “nature-wor¬ 
ship.’*  Among  bis  aecpiaintanees  at  Strasbnrg  we  re  Htaderand 
Jung  Stilling,  with  both  of  whom  be  was  on  intimate' t(‘rms, 
pi'oving  bow  iboronglily  be  could  adapt  bimsc'lf  to  all  parties; 
l)crliaps,  also,  bow  little  lie  was  n'ally  at  oiu'  with  any  of  them. 
More  tender  interests  wc're  also  iittraef  ing  liim.  AOt  to  sjieak  of 
his  strange  amour  with  tlu'  two  daugbtei's  of  bis  daiu*ing-mastei\ 
we  have  the  tragic  story  of  bis  eonne'xion  with  l'n*<l(‘i  ika.  A 
friend  bad  inlnxluee'd  him  to  the  jiastor  of  Se'seiilu'im.  In  oiu'ed' 
Ills  mad  Iredies,  Cioetlu'  bad  n'solvt'd  to  make  bis  aeepiaintanee 
in  the  disguise  of  a  poor  student  of  tb(‘ol(>gy.  The  pallor,  wlioso 
lainily  is  r(‘])i’esented  as  n'st'inbling  that  of*  the  \  iear  <d 
M  akefield,  bad  si'veral  eliildien,  of  xvbom  tin*  most  l(»V(*ly  was 
Frederika.  Tlu'  romance  of  the  whole'  steuy,  but  ('spe’e*Ially  tbe 
natural  eliarms  e)f  the  simple',  inmKM'iit  ee)untry-gi]  l,  e  apt ivate'd 
him.  Her  attractions  were'  .se't  off  by  tlu'  j)i*e*uliar  naliemal 
costume — llu'  slient,  full  skirt,  tbe  tight  lexlelie-e,  tbe  be-aii- 
tiiul  braiels  of  fair  hair,  and  the'  straw  bat.  (  hily  sixtem,  and  se» 
charming  in  conversation  and  in  song!  tnK'tlu'  be'camo  K|>e'('elily 
cnamemi\d  of*  her.  The  sim]de'-be'arte  (l  girl  gave*  In'i*  whole*  se)ul 
tohim:  he  became*  her  ae'ce'pte'el  loveT.  Hut  wbe*n  k  re'eb'iika  e  umo 
to  Sli*asl)urg,  where*  lu*r  natieinal  e*e)stume'  appe'are'd  in  eeuitrast 
'vith  tlie  lasbiemable  k’rench  dresse  s  of  e.tber  ladie'S,  and  wbe're* 
licr  cemntry  simplicity  must  have  be*em  fe*It  as  inle'riority  by 
any  but  a  uoble-be'arted  love*r,  the  diire're'uee*  of  statiem  Irntween 
them,  and  tbe  darkened  prospects  from  a  marriage*  lexmiiiig  iu 
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the  distance,  becamo  more  apparent.  Her  departure,  lie  eon- 
fesses,  was  a  relief  to  him.  She  herself  felt  that  the  end  of  their 
romance  was  approaehinj^  I  It  was,  indeed,  a])proaeliin<r — 
more  tender  visit  to  Sesenheiiii  to  say  adieu.  Tlie  heart-strings 
of  the  poor  <^irl  were  teariiiij; — she  was  to  be  left  desolate.  Soon 
after,  when  he  quitted  Strasbur^,  the  eonnexion  was  wholly 
dissolved;  with  what  feelings,  on  his  part,  his  own  words  shall 
inform  us  :  “  Frederika’s  answer  to  the  letter  in  which  I  had 
bidden  her  adieu,  tore  my  heart.  I  now,  for  the  lirst  time, 
became  aware  of  her  bereavement,  and  saw  no  possibility  of 
alleviating  it.  She  was  ever  in  my  thoughts  ;  I  felt  that  slu;  was 
wanting  to  me;  and,  worst  of  all,  I  could  not  lbrglv(‘  myself  I 
....  1  was  guilty  ;  I  had  wounded,  to  its  very  de[)ths,  one  of  the 
luo.st  beautiful  and  tender  of  hearts.  ...  I  turned  more  than  ever 
to  the  open  world  and  to  nature  ;  there  alone  I  found  comfort. 
Inuring  my  walks,  1  sang  to  myself  strange  hymns  and 
dithyrambs.  One  of  these,  the  MVanderer’s  Sturmli(*d,’  still 
remains.  I  remember  singing  it  aloud  in  an  impassioned  style, 
amid  a  terrific  storm.  The  burden  of  this  poem  is  that  a  man  of 
genius  must  walk  resolutely  through  the  storms  of  life,  relying 
solely  on  himself.” — “  A  burden,’*  adds  his  biographer,  “  which 
seems  to  give  expression  to  what  he  then  felt  respecting  Ids 
relation  to  Fri'derika.”  We  will  not  venture  an  ojdnion  either 
cm  (ioethe’s  state  of  mind  at  the  time,  or  of  its  manih'station ; 
but  while  he  was  plunging  into  work  and  pleasure,  poor  Fre- 
derika  had  a  widowc?d  heart  in  her  lonely  dw(dling.  Many  oilers 
did  she  reject,  lor  as  she  said,  the  lieart  whit  h  had  loved  (Joctlie 
had  not  room  for  another.  We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Li‘W('s  docs 
not  attempt  to  excuse  the  conduct  of  the  poi  t — he  only  attempts 
to  explain  it.  He  remarks  that  Cioethe’s  attachment,  although 
real,  was  not  deep  enough  to  warrant  him  in  fultilling  his 
engagement  with  Frederika,  or  at  any  rate,  not  strong  enough 
to  overcome  liis  “  c'goism  of  genius,”  which  dreaded  marriiigo 
as  the  frustration  of  his  careen*.  To  presemt  it  in  the  light  in 
which  most  ]>('r.sons  will  view  it,  his  other  purposes  wiTC 
stronger  than  his  love — in  the  contest  of  opposing  tendencies,  it 
appearc'd  that  he  loved  himself  better  than  Fn'derika,  or  rather 
his  imaginary  anxieties  and  his  real  want  of  dei'p  allcction 
prevailed  over  evc*ry  other  other  consideration.  e  do  not 
Idame  Goethe  for  breaking  an  cmgagement  which  he  f(‘lt  he 
had  not  love  to  emrry  out,  although  we  think  U  alone  could 
have  made  him  truly  liappy ;  but  we  blame  him  for  entering  on 
that  engagement,  and  for  the  motives  which  induced  him  to 
break  it  otf.  The  “egoism  of  genius,”  or  the  “tyranny  ol 
ideas,  wliich  absorb  and  subject  every  other  consiehuatiou  to 
the  one  ruling  idea,  is  the  Siuldest  monument  of  man  s  tallen 
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tTrandeiir.  This  iinpotuous  rushing  onwards — tin’s  yielding::  to 
every  impulse,  is  essentially  selfish  and  heart  less,  and  in  rei  dity, 
a  very  cruel  and  wicked  thinjj^,  wlu'rever  and  howev(*r  it  may 
luanilest  itself,  and  cannot  in  a  man  of  genius  appear  ditferent 
fnun  what  it  would  do  in  any  ordinary  ])(‘rsona<ro.  It  is  on 
grounds  such  as  these  that  wo  dare  not  call  (loethe  the  “kind¬ 
liest  of  men  with  Mr.  Lewes,  nor  a^ree  with  Mr.de  (Juincey's 
estimate:  “Ills  rank  and  value  as  a  moral  heinp^  are  so  plain 
us  to  be  lejrible  to  him  vvlio  runs.  Ih  ervhodv  must  feel  that  his 

O  ^  ^  *4 

temperament  and  constitutional  tiaideney  was  of  that  happy 
quality,  the  animal  so  nicely  balanced  with  the  intellectual,  that 
with  any  ordinary  measure  of  jirosperity  he  could  not  be  other¬ 
wise  than  a  good  man.  .  .  In  this  estimate  of  (ioethe  as  a 

moral  being,  tew  people  will  differ  with  us,  uiih'ss  it  wert‘  the 
religious  bigot.”  We  do  not  eoiisidiU*  ourscdves,  nor  are  we 
commonly  considered  by  others,  as  “religious  bigots,”  yet  can 
we  as  little  agree  in  that  swee})lng  laudation,  as  we  shares  Mr. 
do  (Juincey’s  apparently  low  estimate'  of  tlu'  jioetic  merits  of 
Goethe.  J>ut  the  latter  re'inark  by  the  wav.  Otlu'r  cir- 
cumstances,  which  we  will  not  at  pri'scnt  detail,  (M)nlirm  our 
view  of  Goethe’s  conduct.  Light  years  afti'rwards,  he  rc'visiti'd 
Sosenheim,  and  was  receivc'd  in  the  kindliest  manner;  poor  FrtMle- 
rika  not  making  “the  slighti'st  attempt  to  rc'kindle  the  cinders 
of  love.”  And  instead  of  fi'cling  all  this  with  intense'  pain,  he 
could  write  to  his  mistress  :  “  I  stayed  the  night  there',  and 
de'parted  at  dawn,  leaving  be'hind  me  1‘riendly  fac'e's;  se)  that  I 
can  ne)w  think  emee  more  e)f  this  e*orner  e)i*  the  we)rld  with  eoin- 
fe»rt,  and  know  that  they  are  at  peace  with  me.”  \\  e  leave  the 
rcaeler  to  form  his  own  juelgment. 

Fre)m  8tra.sburg,  Goe'the  returne'd  to  Frankfoid,  a  de)cte)r  of 
jurisprudene*e,  with  little  of  law  anel  mue*h  e)f  poe'try.  He  liael 
completely  forsaken  all  1^’reneh  literary  e*ulturt‘,  anel  imbibe'el  that 
passionate'  attachment  for  Shakspere'  whiedi  lu'  j)re'se'rve‘el  all  his 
life.  A  re'action  had  ineU'ed  taken  place  in  (le*iniany.  fiVery- 
thing  foreign,  e*vervthing  of  cu.stoin  and  tradition,  was  cast  e»tl, 
tiud  yeuing  Gei’inany  indulge'd  in  unlimite'el  nature-worship. 
Mr.  Lewe'S  rightly  remarks  that  “  with  the  young,  nature  se'e'ine^d 
to  he'  a  eompe)unel  of  volcanoes  and  me»onlight.”  ihetwe>('X- 
tronu's  e)f  wildness  and  mawkisline'ss  elisliiiguislieel  young  Ger¬ 
many,  both  the  re'sult  of  an  ('iitire  surre'iider  \o  mere  impulse. 
Goethe  became  the  poet  e)f  that  te'ndency.  The'  two  pie'e'cs  which 
Mongtothat  i)eriod,  “Geitz  von  lierliehingen,”  and  ‘‘ Wcrthe'r’s 
borrows,”  are  the  exponents  of  this  twolbld  manifestation  eil  what 
l'^  popularly  kiieiwn  as  the  “  storm  ami  stress  ”  pe'rieid.  “ 

I’*  adrumatize'd  picture  of  the  remiantic  knight -age* ;  intc'rcsting  as 
the  best  monument  of  a  certain  literary  pe'iiexl,  Iroin  its  intrinsic 
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iiK'rils,  its  (lefiinico  of  all  traditional  nilos,  and  from  tlic  cha¬ 
racters  iiitnHluci'd,  all  drawn  truthfully,  altliouL^li  s<»incwhut 
ideally,  l>ecaus(‘  drawn  from  real  life,  (i(K‘tlie  himself  formiuLMis 
usual  one  of  the  |)rincij)al  dnnuafis  jurnouiv. 

W  e  next  llml  our  jioet  at  Wet  zlar,  where  his  disowns!  forthclaw 
isincreast'd  hy  disco V('r in in  the  “  Imperial  (\»urt  (*f  Appiad  for 
thewhoh'  hhnpire  II  sort  of  GcM’inan  chanc(‘ry.”  Hut  h(‘ found  other 
and  more attiactive  ('iiLraj^ements  in  the  family  of  the  steward  of 
the  “  dV'utonic  House” — oiu*  of  the  remnants  (dthe  ancic'iit  or<lcr 
of  the  'reutonic  knighthood,  wdiich  at  that  time  still  possessed  pro- 
jx'rty  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  (  'harlotte  Putf — for  that  is 
the  name  of  the  \Vetzlar  luToiiu' — was  not  only  an  exceediui^lv 
attra<*tive,  hut  an  ecpially  scmsihle  and  wcll-princi])led  you!»;^ 
lady.  Sh(‘  was  en<»‘a‘:;ed  to  a  younj^  man,  at  the  time  Goethe  tiv^t 
HK't  her,  and  was  ca[)tivated  hy  her.  lAiui  when  h(‘  kiu'W  (»f  this 
relation,  lu'  could  or  would  m*t  break  the  spidl  whicli  hound  him 
to  h(‘r.  All  parti(‘s  were  ext'cedin^ly  kind  to  him;  t'harlntti* 
alh*wed  him  t<>  he  almost  constantly  in  lu'r  hous(',  yet  without  hi 
the  h'list  compromising-  herself,  or  encourae-inu^  his  passion; 
Kt‘stm‘r,  her  int(‘n(h‘d,  was  not  only  remarkahly  free  freiu  all 
jealousy,  hut  would  cvi*n  have  coded  Ids  hri(h\  if  he  hadthou‘::ht 
it  W(ud<l  have'  made  both  hap})y.  With  Mr.  Lewes,  we  heli('V(‘ 
this  would  not  havi*  Ix'en  tlu'  case.  We  ai’^ree  with  him,  that 
“(hu'the  helii'ved  himselt*  to  lu'  desperately  in  love  with  her, 
wlu'H  iti  truth  he  was  only  in  love  with  the  induli>enee  (d‘  the 
emotions  she  excited.”  Hut  what  is  chhdly  inten'stinjj:  to  us  in 
this  dubious  ndal ionshij)  is,  that  it  formed  the  oroundwork — 
althoui^h  mueli  distoited,  speciallv  in  his  misri'presj'iitatiou  of 
tlu'  chara«‘t(*r  of  j^-ood  Kestnor — of  “AVerther’s  Son-ows:”  a 
book,  than  which  ])robably  muie  other  has  at  any  p^uiod  ('xeit(‘d 
a  more  lively  sensation  amonn:  the  youtht*ul  or  tlu' romantic  of 
Luropt'.  Hut  the  /hc/.s-  (»1‘  the  story  are  derived  fiauu  the  suicide 
ot‘  a  voune*  man  in  Wc'tzlar,  derusah'in,  who  after  havin;.^ 
cherislu'd  an  unhappy  attachment  for  the  wile  (d‘  his  cmiihwer, 
shot  himselt‘ — a  victim  of  disappointed  love  and  disap])ointed 
ambition.  We  have  alrtaulv  .'‘(‘eii  how  much  of  (loethe's  passion 
may  be  si‘t  down  to  real  love;  as  for  suicide,  althoui^h  heap- 
proved  of  it  in  theory,  he  was  not  the  man  to  carry  it  into  prac¬ 
tice.  Ilow(‘ver,  “A\"crther’s  Sorrows,”  a  work  full  of  po(*tie  st'uti- 
mentalisiu — the  <^r('atest  monument  of  that  extrenu' (d*  the  “storm 
and  stress”  period — had  an  incredible  eifect  on  his  cont('mp<»raries. 
It  will  be  suilieient,  it‘  we  .say  that  it  formed  part  (d*  Napoleon  p 
travelling;  library  when  on  his  1‘l^yptian  campaiii’n.  Hut  lu'st- 
ner  and  l/)tte — who  shortly  after  (Joethe’s  departure'  trom 
A^  etzlar,  were  marrii'd  —  h'lt  hurt  at  this  cry wsc  and  misrepre- 
bc'ntation  ol  their  characters  and  relations.  kVoni  A\  etzlar  did 
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GiU'tlie  tour  liiinsolf,  iiiuler  the  advlee  of  his  friend  ^ferek, 
who>o  elaiiiishuve  nut  been  sulliciently  aekno\vled<rod  in  (Juetlie’s 
“  Autubiu|4;raphy  ; as  in  gvneral  that  woik,  written  many  years 
alter  tlie  events  took  plaee,  and,  we  taki*  leavi'  to  ad(i,  very 
nau'li  willi  a  desire  to  present  his  life  to  the  best  advantage, 
iustead  of  being  a  t riistwortliy  guide,  is,  as  Mr.  Li‘wes  rightly 
c.xprt'sses  it,  “almost  as  niiieli  of  a  stnmbling-ldoek  as  a  slt'p- 
j)iiig-stone.”  On  all  controverted  points  it  is  of  very  dubious 
authenticity. 

And  now,  us  we  havi'  not  only  to  do  with  (ioethe’s  life,  but 
with  it  as  presented  by  Air.  Li'wcs,  we  shall,  fora  litfl(‘  forsake 
our  vouiig  “literary  lion”  for  his  biographer.  Goitlu'  is 
airain  in  hVanklbrt  ;  he  has  long  forgot tiui  his  love  ibr  i're- 
(lorika  and  Lott(‘ — lu‘  is  busy  flirting,  skating,  tind  jxxuizing. 
At  this  moment  he  adapts  tin*  “  Alemoir  of  in'iiuniai’chais” 
to  a  trag('dy, — “Olavigo.”  Alr.Lewes  meantime  intioduces  us, 
in  a  very  able  cha])t(‘r,  to  0('rman  literatinv  geiu'rally.  Me 
ilrav/s  a  distinction  between  I’calism  and  ich'alisin — bt*tw(‘en  tlu* 
Grecian  and  t1u‘  (u*nnan  (‘hanent,  and  rangi's  the  various  poets 
under  either  of  tlu'se  classi‘s.  ( )n  tlu'  (pK'stion  ol'tluj  coi  n'ctness 
of  this  distinction  W('  will  not  enter  ;  but  must  (Mnjdiatically  pro¬ 
test  against  tlu'  niisi*(‘presentations  of  (dii’ist ianity  which  this 
chapter  contains.  It  is  asserted  that  “  tlu'  Pagan  deilied  nature, 
the  (diristian  diabolized  nature.”  Again  :  “'idle  (iii'ek  honouiH'd 
the  body,  and  aimed  at  the  perleet  rej)r('sentalion  of  it,  In'cause 
he  deified  nature,  and  sliv)ve  to  ap})roa(di  her  as  closely  as  ])o8- 
sihle.  The  Christian,  on  the  contiary,  (h'spised  tin'  body.  Me 
looked  on  nature  Inu’self  as  j)artaking  ot  tlu‘  tall,  and  tluuH'by 
impure,  alien  from  (bal.”  Str.iiigc' that  (uir  author,  who  guards 
himself  against  any  ]>ossible  misunderstanding,  by  i-emarking 
that  the  realism  of  tin' (* reeks  was  not,  without  an  admixturcjof 
spiritualism,  should  not  have*  l)ethought  hinisc'lf  of  tin*  need  of 
at  least  a  similar  ('dcedf,  when  s[)caking  ot  the*  ehuich.  Put, 
iirespeetive  of  tin*  manifest  (ittiniKs  ol  su(*h  a  ])assag<‘,  is  it  trin* 
that  th('  Christian  (Ilaholizad  nature,  or  desj)ised  the  body? 
M  here  can  we  find  more  grand  and  noble  vic‘ws  of  natui’e  and 
of  man,  or  more  di'vout  acknowh'dgiin'nt  of  the  greatness, 
goodness,  and  wisdom  of  (h>d,  than  in  the  Hibh*; — when*  a  higher 
honour  of  the  body  than  in  its  sanctillcation  and  eh'vation  to 
that  high  digiiitv  which  New  Tc'stament  admonition  and  ])romise 
assign  to  it.  Tlie  truth,  is,  heathenism  (Icijicd  nature,  and  nature 
only;  it  honound  the  seiisttoifs,  and  drew  ev(‘rything  within  its 
range:  (liristiaiiity  elevated  everything  beyond  it.  'iduMUiedrew 
mature  and  thought  ijito  tlu*  sjdiere  (d‘  tin*  S(*nsuous;  the  other  ehy 
vated  nature,  the  body,  and  cvi‘ry  wojd  and  work,  by  drawing  it 
into  the  s])here  of  the  sui)er-seusu(ms.  Ihe  contest  betwei'U  the 
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soiisiioiis  and  tlic  spiritual,  as  waged  between  Paganism  aad 
(’hristianify,  was  not,  as  ^Ir.  Lewes  represents  it,  one  of  ertrr- 
mitwtion,  bat  one  of  xuhjocfion  :  they  contendcMl  for  the  ascciul- 
nncy,  for  absolute  sway.  In  the  historic  development  of  this 
point,  we  must  add,  whatt'ver  its  other  merits,  Mr.  Lcwos 
confounds  the  monk-religion  of  the  ^liddle  Ages  with  genuine 
Christianity.  We  cannot  tiiid  room  to  enter  any  further  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  1  .ewes  looks  forward  to  a  cessation  of  the  antagonism 
between  idealism  and  realism ;  but  by  means,  and  in  a  manner 
which  seem  to  us  equally  delusive,  i.e.,  if  we  under.»tand  his 
reasoning.  AVe  cpiote  it  without  any  comment  of  our  own  ; — 


“The  contemplation  of  this  antagonism,”  he  writes,  “asserting  itself 
thn)ugh  successive  reaeliuns,  has  thrown  some  minds  into  sc(‘j)ti(kNUi, 
others  into  indillerenct*.  The  ultimate  reconciliation  of  tliese  an¬ 


tagonists  will  ludy  1)1*  possible  when  philosophy  and  art  shall  have 
acejuired  a  fixed  basis.” 


In  plain  languagi',  the  meaning  of  this  school  of  philosophy 
se<'ms  to  us,  howeV(‘r  (‘uriously  it  may  sound — whatev<‘r  h, 
should  be;  only  let  it  really  he:  being  will  ultimately  attain 
pt'r feet  ion. 

Got'tlu*  had  now  fairly  ('stablished  an  almost  European  repu¬ 
tation,  and  from  all  quarters  did  the  hrau.v  rsprifs  gatlu*r  around 
him.  We  tind  him  convi'ising  with  Klopstock,  journeying  in 
strange  company  with  tin*  well-known  trim  Lavater  and  the 
filthy,  sneering  Last'dow,  alternatidy  discussing  th(*ology  and  in¬ 
fidelity  ;  now  in  comj'aiiy  with  the  Stolb(*rgs,  who  would  carry 
their  return  to  nature  so  far  as  to  walk  naked  ;  tb(*n  again  corres¬ 
ponding  with  dacobi  on  philosophy.  Amid  these  oscillations, 
and  with  a  disposition  such  as  that  of  Go(*the,  we  searcedy  wonder 
that  at  last  he  adopt (mI  the  system  of  Spinoza  as  most  corre¬ 
sponding  with  his  natural  disposition.  Mr.  T.ewes  indi*i'd  thinks 
tliat  at  that  time  he  pere(*iyed  the  truth  of  that  “  passage  in 
the  ‘Ethics’  [of  Spinoza],  where  that  great  thinker,  anticipating 
nuHlern  psyclu^logy,  shows  ‘that  each  person  judges  of  things 
ac<*ording  to  the  disposition  of  his  brain,  or  rather  acce])ts  the 

afi’cctions  of  his  imagination  as  real  things . Although 

human  lx>diesare  alike  in  many  things,  there  are  more  in  which 
they  ditl’er :  and  thus  what  to  one  appears  good,  to  another  a])- 
jH'ai*8  evil.’”  AVe  know  not  to  what  discoyeiies  of  modern 
|iaychology  Mr.  Lewes  may  refer,  but  this  much  we  do  know, 
that  sentiments  like  these*  will,  by  the  geiuTality  of  thoughtful, 
earnest  men,  bi*  deeme'd,  intelleetually  and  morally,  a  sadly 
retrograde  moyement,  not  to  say  that  they  are  directly  oppo^^c^l 
to  reason  and  Scripture  ;  and,  in  fact,  render  real  morality  ini- 
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posisiMe.  As  little  can  we,  with  ^Fr.  Lowes,  desig*nato  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “  n  wondertul  sentiment,”  exct'pt  in  a  sense'  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  which  he  attaches  to  it  :  “  He  irho  fruit/  lovcsi 
(iod  require  (lod  io  love  hint  in  return."'  This  kind  e>f 

“disinterestedness” — a  feelin<^  which  we  inip^ht  have  deside¬ 
rated  on  some  other  occasions  in  Goethe’s  life — is  in  reality  only 
a  mixture  of  spiritual  unconcern  and  ])ride,  vastly  diflerent  from 
either  the  love  which  implies  a  childlike  depimdence  on  a  lovin<i^ 
father,  or  from  heart -humility.  Yet  there  was  a  profound  diffe¬ 
rence  bet  ween  Spinoza  and  Goethe.  The  oneworsliipped  the  temple 
of  nature,  the  other  its  music  ;  the  one  was  calm,  all-equalizinp:, 
the  other  im])etuous.  Indeed,  althouj^h  such  passa!4:es  from 
Spinoza  may  have  singularly  attract(‘d  the  po(*t,  iind  Ix'come 
germs  in  him,  we  do  not  believe  that  he  ever  (hdiluu-atc'ly 
es]M)nsed  tlu'  system,  or  subjected  himself  to  its  “revolutionizing:” 
influence,  as  ^fr.  Lewes  hints  he  himself  Inis  done,  lie  rather 
glided  into  it.  Side  by  side  with  such  (piestions,  (i(K‘the  still 
entertains  a  kind  of  Ghristianity,  althoug:h  one  di'stitute  of  the 
fundamental  truths  of  the  Gospel;  and  he  believes  in  the  indi¬ 
viduality,  pi'rsonality,  and  immati'riality  of  tlu'  soul.  Without 
an V  sure  anchorage,  it  was  ratlier  the  imjietus  of  his  life,  than 
calm  study  and  deliberate  conviction,  which  hurrii'd  him  into 
rantheism. 

Ihit  (io(‘thc  is  not  merely  busy  philosophizing  and  writing — 
as  for  example,  at  his  rrometheus — at  parts  ot*  “  I’aust  he  has 
time  for  other  eimam'inents.  llosides  what  we  mav  desionate 

his  minor  flirtations,  he  is  once  again  in  lov(',  and  this  time, 
if  we  may  hdieve  him,  in  right  cariu'st.  If  we  wen*  to  take 
his  “Autohiographv’’  as  our  guid(',  or  to  cri'dit  his  statcunents  to 
Kckermann,  “She  was  tlu'  first,  and  I  can  also  add  she  is  the 
last  I  truly  loved;  for  all  the  inclinufions  which  hav('  since 
agitated  my  heart  were  supcTficial  and  trivial  in  comparison.” 
And  what,  we  ask,  of  Frc'dcrika  and  Lotte — not  to  spcuik  of 
brctchen,  Annchcn,  and  all  the  rest  ?  Ihit  then,  Lili — or  Anna 
Elisabeth  Sclidnemann,  which  is  th(‘  full  name  of  his  lady-love 
—was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  richest  hankers,  besides  being 
a  blonde  of  sixteen,  and  a  coquette*  with  the  usual  charms! 
Lili  eii‘;a;j:ed  him  in  a  continual  round  of  balls  and  festivitic's  of 
cverv’  kind.  We  cannot  do  otherwise  than  conclude*  that  he  loved 
Lili  no  more  than  any  of  the  others;  ind(*ed,  to  us  slie  scvms 
^anting  in  many  qualities  which  might  have  attracted  and 
secured  love.  When,  at  last,  after  a  great  numlx'r  of  predimi- 
nary  difficulties,  they  were  actually  hctrotlu'd,  after  a  vctv 
short  time*,  all  parties — Goethe  himself  includid— were  willing 
to  break  off  the  connexion. 

A  decisive  era  in  the  histor\'  of  the  j)oet  is  marked  by  his 
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roiiioval  to  Woiniar,  where'  the  Grand  Duke  asseinhled  aroimfl 
him  all  tlie  celebrities  of  Germany,  and  prepared  tn  make  of  a 
third-rate  ca])ital  the  Athens  of  the  Fatherlaml.  (ioethe  was  rndv 
twenty-six  when  he  iirst  accepte'd  the  invitation  of  Karl  Amnmt. 
Soon  aft(‘r  ho  entered  liis  service.  The  closest  friendshij),  the 
fullest  eoniidenee,  marked  a  relation  hetwc'eh  tla'in  e(jnallv 
Ijonoiirahle  to  th(‘ prin(‘e  and  the  i)oet,  Jind  which  for  inanv  Imi^^ 
years,  was  rathiT  that  of  intimate  eonipaiiions  than  of  master 
and  servant.  Althoup:h  corrupt  at  the  core,  and  th;it  to  a  dej^rei' 
scarcely  credible  to  us,  thcTC  wore  many  o-ood  traits  about  the 
court  and  society  of  Weimar.  Karl  Auo*ust  hiinst'lf,  thomdi 
considerably  animaliz('d,”  was  open,  fraidc,  and  i>fencrous,  ami 
what  few  princ(‘s  are,  really  a  patron  of  literature;  tlu'  tiraiid 
Duchess  liouise  was  an  admirable  woman,  who  coidd  eonmiaml 
even  tlu'  respect  of  Napoleon  and  av(*rt  his  wrath  from  her  1ms- 
hand,  whom  lu'  had  vowed  and  “  to  crush  ;  ”  tin'  Duke’s  mother, 
the  Princt'ss  Amalia,  was  a  warm-heart(‘d  though  sensuous;  p(‘ison- 
ag('.  Desides  a  crowd  of  eourtiei’s,  maids  of  honour,  c^c.,  we  liave 
“the  great  nu'n”  of  tlu'  court —Wieland,  Musunis,  Mt'vor, 
H('rder,  and  (ioothe;  at  a  la.ter  ])eiiod,  Scliiller  also,  'flieu 
within  very  short  di>tancc  from  Weimai*,  s<*icne(‘  is  rcju’eM'iilcd 
at  d(uia  bv’ (iricsbach,  Ihiumgarten-Gnmius,  Ibmtz,  Scla'lliu" 
Fichte,  II  I'gol,  Ih'inhold,  I’lb's,  llideland,  Oken,  Ddlx'iviiuT, 
liudiui,  Schultz,  cNc.  Truly  no  other  prinec'  had  doiu'  more  for 
si'ience  and  literature  than  the  wild,  frolics(mie,  but  wana- 
heartcil  Karl  August,  wlio  had  soim'tinies  to  sidl  a  diainoud 
rin<r  or  an  ancestral  snuff-box  to  assist  a  stiaiggling  artist  or 
j>oet.  If,  evi'ii  at  present,  Wi'imar  is  a  peculiaidy  (h'rman  and 
n'tirrd  town,  whi'ii  historic  associations  havt'  di'awn  so  many  to 
the  place  wheret  Joetlu'  and  Schiller  livi*d,  and  wIh'Ii  railways  have 
rendered  communication  so  easy,  tin*  readci’  may  well  cmnx'ive 
how  it  was  in  l77o.  Gur  alterations  have,  perliajrs,  in  sonu* 
respects  not  always  been  improvenu'nts,  and  with  the  rapidity 
of  eommunication  we  have  as  yet  chiefly  realizc'd  oidya  stimulus 
to  the  mercantile  tcndencic'S  of  the  ag('.  To  our  mind  tins  (dd 
little  German  town,  watend  by  tlu'  Ilin,  overshadowt'd  hy  a 
magniticent  park,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  charming  sceucry, 
has  sonu'thing  peculiarly  attractive.  All  hen'  is  (juaint  and  <dd- 
fashioiu'd.  Tho  city  walls  have  carefully  guanh'd  gati's;  tlu' 
variously  coloured  house's  havi*  high-peaked  slanting  roofs:  the 
streets  are  rt'ctangular,  not  lit  at  night ;  the  seven  tlioiisand 
inhabitants  are  simph',  unpretemling,  kindly,  and  d('S]>oratelv 
“  P/ii/isft  a  (]uality  of  which  the  nuxh'rn  “bureaucracy 

of  Gtrmany  is  at  the  same  time  a  familiar  manifestation  and  a 
n  innant.  Talk  (d*  improvements  I  Whv,  tlu'si'  things  arc  jnrt 
ainl  parcel  of  “  rtJinm  :  ”  there  tuust  b*'  a  regular  passport* 
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gystem,  an  iiuloHnito  luimlH  r  of  oillcials  wlio  are  ])ronioto(l  in 
reijiilar  sucih ssioii,  hina'  loii^  liiniorarv  titles,  iinnimiluivd  sys¬ 
tems,  very  eoinposito  words,  nihl  very  otiirial  bows.  Why, 
iuii)rovoiiu'iit  liere  \>oul(l  roufm  fiafuritm,  ns  inucli  ns  in  “ii 
man  ot‘  the  city,”  or  of  a  sanetioned  j)o!iti(al  or  social  nuisance. 
Cliaiissccs  and  dili^ciuvs  there  wtrt'  not  in  those  days;  “a  post- 
office  was  a  ehiincra  rooms  and  turnitiire  all  ]>riinitive;  beds 
in  which  you  were  l(»st  or  lialf  sinothert'd  ;  few  ornaments  were 
used  or  worn  ;  but  there  was  most  substantial  and  freejuent 
catinj::  and  drinking.  M;  mners  were  sidlieicnitly  rouj^h  wIku’c 

primitive  simplicity  was  destitute  of  ])rimitiv(‘  ])urity;  the 
inai^ie  “Von”  (indieatin^jf  nobility)  was  the  indispcmsable  j)ass- 
])ort  to  c('i*tain  society  and  ofliccs.  Living  was  vmy  chea]>; 
i7t>  lor  a  single  man  b('in<;-  t]uite  a  little  Ibiluiu'.  ^iow  if  tlu' 
readiT  can  picture  all  this  to  himsell*,  toi»eth('r  with  a  life  very 
“ yc/yd/zA/Zc// ”  tind  ('ujoyable,  h(‘  will  allow  that  despite  tlu* 
want  of  railways  and  ti'letiraiyhs,  V>  ('imar  was  at  the  tiijie  a 
(leliirhtful,  (piii't  retreat,  d'he  iir.st  months,  and  i‘ven  years,  of 
(loethe’s  stay  tlu'iH'  were  sjuiit  in  all  maniu*!*  of  dissijiat ion. 
i<llcness,  and  iniscliief,  which  a  sint;ularly  idle  ami  dissipat<'d 
court  lite  could  su^^i>e:st.  Makinj^  love*  to  (‘vm’v  juetty  face, 
skatinp;  by  torelili^ht,  and  lirewoi  ks,  mas(pierades,  hails,  ])ii- 
vate  tlu'atricals,  or  for  hours  “  stamliiiir  in  the  market-place 
with  the  duke,  smacking  hun*e  sledge  whijys  ior  a  wa<4('i- — such 
wore  the  occupations  ol‘  life.”  d'hus,  not  only  valuabh*  time 
was  spent,  but  the  moi’al  value  of  the  ])oet  daily  and  p(‘iina- 
nently  det('riorat(‘d  amid  oiyi('s  which  only  issued  in  uidxMimh'd 
iiitiniacv  with  tlu*  arand  duke.  d\»  tlu*  scandal  ol*  all  his 
courtiers,  Karl  Au^^aist  advanci'd  his  friend  to  tlu*  post  of  ])rivy 
councillor,  and  gradually  pioniottd  him  to  tlu*  hi‘>h(‘sl  otiices, 
howev(*r,  reh'a.'in^-  him  from  siicl)  active*  duti(*s  as  the 
poet  felt  to  b(‘  uncongenial.  Amid  idl  tlu*sc  dissipations  we* 
cemie  upon  anothci*  le>ve‘  affair.  \>y  this  time*  Lili  is  se)  tlu)rou^hly 
forf:^)tte‘n,  that  when  (ie»edhc  ;4e‘ts  a  le'tte*r  inloi njin^^-  him  that 
she  is  bcti*e>tluMl,  he  re‘e*e>re!s,  “I  tniii  re)imel  anel  fall  aslee*])  I  ” 
The*  mistress  eef  his  lu'ait  is  no  le>n^er  a  ^drl  e»f  .'-ixtce'ii,  hut 
Frau  ve)ii  Stein,  the  nie)the*r  e)f  se*V(']i  chil(ire*u,  m»t  “a  widow, 
kit,  fair,  anel  I’orty,”  but  a  “  Ilofelame*”  (lady  ed  the  e‘e)uitj  ot 
thirty-three,  who  *a])pmcntly  live's  ne)t  em  y(*iy  p>oel  te  rms  with 
her  iiushaiul.  lM)r  ye'ars  eiiel  she*  fascinate*  liim,  until,  on  his 
return  ir(»m  Ital\',  after  an  ahse*ncc  e>f  .sonic  time*,  he*  Ibunel  that 
she  was  ivally  e/rZ/Ziu/  o/ti.  t  >f  the*  re*lalion  hclwe‘(*n  them,  and 
the  many  le‘ttors  whieli  passeel,  we*  re’epiin*  luit  t<»  say  anything 
iurtlier  than  that  it  inelicate*s  tlu*  o;e*neral  laxity  e»f  ineu'jilH  in 
e*iinar,  that  luihoely  fonnel  fault  either  with  <h)ctlu‘  eu’  J'rau 
voii  Stein.  hTe)m  tliis  point  we  lU'cd  not  pursue  the  life  e»f 
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G(»etho  in  detail ;  witli  llie  exce])tlon  of  occasional  j(*unu'vs,  it  is 
very  iinirorm.  NeithcT  can  we  enter  on  a  eriticUiu  of  \xi< 
various  productions.  In  <::eni‘ral,  we  have  rather  sou^lit  to  sketeli 
the  wan — l(‘t  each  study  for  himself  tlie  jfoct. 

At  the  a^e  of  tliirty  came  m‘W  n'solutions.  1I('  was  in  realitv 
sick  of  his  enjoyments ;  he  felt  that  he  liad  almost  wasted  half 
his  lile,  and  he  resolved  to  employ  all  his  (iierouvs  ‘‘to 
rais(*  the  ])yramid  of  his  exist(‘nee,  the  basis  of  which  was 
already  laid.”  Mr.  ljewa‘s  variously  designates  this  as  “crystal¬ 
lization”  and  “new  birth,'’ — with  what  justice  or  truth  wo 
allow  the  reader  to  ju<l<i^e.  All  this  talk  about  what  “  uk'ii  of 
genius  ^o  through,”  the  “  ^n'at  mountain  rid^L^es  rent  by  lls- 
sures  tilled  with  moltcai  rock,  which  tissures,  when  the  lava 
cools,  act  like  vast  suj)portin^  ribs,”  seems  to  ns,  in  every 
jKiint  of  view,  sin»;ularly  unfortunate.  In  reality,  the  only 
chaime  we  can  dise(*rn  in  Goethe  is  that  ()f  si'ttiim  certain  deti- 
nite  ol)j('cts  before  him,  and  concentrating  his  ener‘4:ies  on  their 
attainment,  1  f  the  rt‘a(h‘r  can  discover  anything  like  a  “new 
birth”  in  this,  he  and  we  surely  understand  both  lan^uaj^e  and 
life  V(‘ry  diifenmtly.  In  the  play  “  Ijdiio^t'nia,”  we  have  the 
first  ])roduct  of  Got'the’s  new  resolves.  It  no  longer  pri'scmts  the 
nunains  of  the  “storm  and  stress”  ])eriod,  hut  is  a  dranuitic 
poi'in,  drawn  after  the  Grecian  model,  but  divei’^iiiir  from  that 
nuKlel  in  tlu'  phin  of  its  (Icnoaemcnt^  and  so  far  becomin<j^  (‘ssen- 
tially  ni(»dern.  Written,  as  most  })ieces  at  that  time,  in  ])rost\ 
it  was  afterwards  ])ut  into  veise  duian^  his  joui-mw  in  Italy. 
At  the  same  time  he  (‘ontiniu'd  his  studies  in  natural  science, 
wliich  idtimat(*ly  led  to  si'veral  distinct  sciimtific  abortions,  for 
which  he  claimed  the  merit  of  discoveries,  Gne  of  them  was 
that  of  the  unity  of  all  parts  of  the  plant  ;  according  to  which 
the  flower  is  but  a  modillcation  of  the  leaf,  and  the  leaf  of  the 
^rain.  Another  was  an  attempt  to  controvert  the  Newtonian 
theory  of  colour  and  li^ht,  eonfesst‘dlv  on  erroneous  grounds. 
A  third  was  that  the  skull  of  man  was  in  reality  only  a  nu»di- 
fied  vertebral  column.  It  will  rc'adily  be  notictHl  that  the  first 
and  the  third  of  these  statements  are  in  reality  modifications 
and  adaptations  of  the  same  fundam(‘ntal  idea,  that  of  the  umtij 
of  the  products  of  nature.  Tlie  leaf  theory  has  been  much 
modified  since  the  discovery  of  an  ehmientarv  orj:^an,  much  more 
simple  and  universal  than  the  leaf — the  cell,  Tlie  other  theory, 
also,  has  underj^one  many  chaiif^es,  and,  to  our  mind  seems 
(‘ven  at  present  often  exaggerated  in  its  details;  at  least,  we 
have  often  failed  to  riK-'o^rnize  the  identities  j)ointt‘d  out  to  us. 
Still,  without  doubt,  most  important  and  j^^raml  is  the  idea  which 
(loethe  was  the  first  clearly  to  enunciate,  that  concerniujj:  a 
general  type  in  the  works  of  the  Lord,-  an  idea  which  his  pro- 
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found  acquaintance  with  nature  imparted  fo  him.  To  make  it 
attractive  to  us,  it  only  requires  to  1h‘  clearly  enunciated;  one 
cn'ncral  model  in  the  Creator’s  mind  is  just  another  instanee  of 
(leavjfi,  and  its  General  execution  of  intinite  wisdom  and  power. 
It  needed  not  Mr.  Lewes  s  dark  hints  about  its  iin])ortanee  in 
*‘tlu'  science  of  life,”  nor  his  recommendation  of  the  “  V>sti<>es 
of  tlie  Xatural  History  of  Creation,”  to  convince  us  of  all  this. 
Far  less  can  we  approve  of  these  nu'thods  of  introducing;  and 
defending  opinions,  wliieh,  we  believe,  both  reason  and  science 
have  Ion"  laid  amoii"  the  dead.  However,  as  latter  discoveries 
have  modified  the  views  ])ropouuded  by  (Joethe,  so  earlier 
investigators  disput(‘d  his  title  to  the  honour  of  haviii"  been  the 
first  to  lay  them  before  the  world.  If  \\h)llf  had  not  clearly 
stated  the  idea  of  a  type  in  plants,  ( >k('n  exj)ressly  accuses 
Goethe  of  “mendacious  vanity”  in  claimiim  to  havi*  Ixh'Ii  the 
first  discoverer  of  the  “viTtehral”  theory.  Impartially  ('x- 
aminiii"  the  (piestiou  in  dispute,  we  are  disposi'd  to  concur  in 
Mr.  Lewes’s  o[)inion,  and  to  allow  that  the  accusation  of  Oken 
rests  on  a  misunderstandin"  and  that  the  palm  Indents,  not  to 
one  (‘xclusivcdy,  but  to  both.  ILov  liir  CJoethe  may  have  betm 
guided  by  the  statements  of  Wolff  and  of  (H<en  is  a  secondary 
(piestion  ;  there  is  abundant  evidence'  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  them,  but  to  him  belongs  the  merit  of  first  correctly  ami 
distinctly  enunciatuig  them.  It  is,  howevc'r,  curious  to  notice 
how  mneh  time  (m'the  spent  on  such  investigations^  and  how 
much  great(T  value  he  laid  on  his  sci(‘ntiH(*  diseoverii's  than  on 
his  poetic  productions,  indei'd,  he  claimed  fame,  not  so  much 
on  the  ground  of  what  lie  had  writtiui  as  a  p(H‘t,  but  on  that  of 
his  refutation  of  the  Xewtonian  system!  A  strange  hliosyncrasy 
this— often  recurring  in  gnait  men,  to  attach  an  altogc'tner  dis- 
pro|M)rtionate  value  to  souk*  things,  and  t(>  disregard  that  which 
alone  really  immortalizes  tlnm.  Flius,  also  in  (*arly  life,  Goi^the 
seemed  determined  to  devote  his  best  em'rgies  to  excel  as  an 
artist ;  only  in  Italy  did  he  beconu'  convim'ed  that  he  posst'ssed  not 
the  power  and  faculties  for  this.  The  same  may  be  said  of  some, 
at  least,  of  his  scientific  researches.  f]ven  at  Koine,  he  often 
whollv  forgot  tlie  gloiit's  of  its  historical  associat ions,  to  follow 
out  his  inquiries  about  the  typical  plant,  or  fo  attempt  perfecting 
himself  in  drawing.  His  Italian  journey  had  long  Ixu'ii  an 
object  of  longing  to  him.  Duruig  his  stay  in  that  land  of  art 
and  poetry,  ho  chiefly  gathc'red  materials.  Kxcept  a  f(‘w 
detacned  jiieees,  he  only  n.'wrotc  or  n*modell(Hl  tlujre  what  he 
had  formerly  composed,  such  as  the  “  Tasso”  iind  “  Lgmont.’ 
Gn  his  retuni  from  Italy,  the  relation  with  Maxlamo  Stein  was 
dissolved  in  favour  of  another  with  Christianc  VulpiuH,  the 
daughter  of  an  unhappy  victim  of  drunkenness,  and  th<*  sister  of 
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ono  of  tlio  “storm  and  stress”  novel-writers.  (1irisliaii»‘, 
although  in  u  veiy  huinhle  station  of  life,  addt'd  to  (aawiinl 
( liarms,  tolerable  cull ival ion.  Hut  es])eeially  she  was  gav,  imln', 
and  frank.  Soon  she  lu'eaine  his  mistress,  and  after  tlie  hirtli 
nf  a  son,  (loethe  took  her  into  his  own  Iioum'.  Ihu’  attraeticiis 
must  have  been  eonsiderahle,  and  th(‘  attaelimeiit  wldeli  tint  ‘tlie 
(‘\j)ress(‘s  for  lun*  is  of  th.e  most.  ]aissionate  ehaiaet^'r.  The 
IHHUry  in  whieli  he  declares  it — the  “Iiomau  ldegi('s” — is,  hew- 
<‘ver,  of  the  most  sensuous  eharaeter.  d'he  beaut  v  of  tla'st'  sti  ains 
cannot  by  any  means  be  lu'ld  as  (‘xeusing  their  tom*.  Xor  can 
the  |)l(!a  which  Schiller  attc‘m])ted  to  set  up  for  them  for  a  moment 
b(*  held  valid,  ddie  fallacy  that  a  “  p(H‘t  banidu'S  from  liims^  lf 
everything  which  ren.inds  him  of  an  artificial  world,  that  lie 
may  restore  nature  in  her  ])rimitive  simplieily,”  and  “  tlnit  he  is 
tlien'by  abs4)lved  from  all  laws  by  which  a  pervv'i  tod  lu'ai  l  seeks 
sec.urity  against  itsell,”  must  be  evident  io  eveiy  om*  who  lias 
read  the  “  Mlegii's.”  The  sanu‘  rmnark  a])|  bh's  to  what  in  maiiv 
n\spt‘ct8  is  a  masti'rpieee — “  Wilhelm  ^leistei*.”  Ih-tli  nriiiy 
st'enes  in  it,  and  I  lie  ttuidcmcy  of  the  whole  novcd,  will  1h‘  i*('nu- 
diated  by  ea nicest  men  genc'rally,  wlio  will  agre(‘  with  Xovalis  in 
characterizing  the  spirit  of  the  book  as  “  artistic  atlu  ism.” 
can  W(‘  accept  the  eriti4usm  of  ^Ir.  Lewi's  on  this  subject,  'd’e 
mdther  like  its  tone  nor  its  conclusions.  There  is,  W('  eonf'ss 
it,  to  our  mind,  a  degree  of  wliat  we  cannot  call  otlu'rwise  tlian 
Icrltv  about  it, — ahi»gether,  a  spiiii  in  wliich  W(*  do  not  like  to  see 
nfural  or  ndigious  (juestions  diseusstd.  We  can  assure  tin,* 
biographer  of  (>oethe  that  the  patronizing,  down-loekiiiL’  sjiiiil 
4d’  Ids  remarks,  when  lin  y  bear  on  tin*  opinions  of  tlu'  t’hrlsliaii 
world,  are  neitlu'r  ap})ro])i‘iate  luir  telling,  (ine^lions  (*f  lids 
Idnd  rc(piin'  abov('  all  things  to  be  smdously  and  resj)ectlully 
treated. 

An  inttuesting  jdmse  at  this  period  is  tin'  ndation  >ubsisting 
betwtvn  (oK'tlie  and  Seliiller.  \Nln)m  the  grand  duke's  liberality 
had  brought  to  Weimar.  Schiller,  who  all  his  life  loiig  liad  to 
>truggh*  against  ditlieulties,  and  ultimately  fell  a  victim  to  them, 
was  4'xe('e4lingly  useful  toCloetlie  in  stimulating  him  to  eouij)<)Si- 
tlon,  and  It'ading  1dm  mort'  away  irom  jmre  realism,  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  (M»(*the  still  more  bi'iietieially  inllueiieed  Schiller. 
During  the  great  war  in  which  Ciermany  was  t'ugagcil  with 
Napoleon,  the  grand  duk('  took  the  mitlonal  .side,  and  (.uK'tln'  wu.‘< 
prepan‘<l  to  .stand  be  Ids  mastt'r  in  any  (‘Xtrt'inlly  wliiidi  might 
befall  1dm.  Happily  sueli  wmv  averted  ;  and  fioi'tli*',  win*  was 
I’t'i'oiviMl  by  the  eonipieror  of  the  world  with  markc'd  ;itt*‘nii'»ii, 
was  eoinpleti'ly  captivated  l>y  this  ('omU  seeiision.  lia1<  ver 
may  he  said  in  favour  of  Naptdeon,  and  against  tin*  s(n'' laigns 
who  oppo.sod  him,  or  in  (let  racial  ion  of  the  lieimany  for  whidi 
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the  people  rose  in  arms,  wo  eannot  admire  <lie  man  wlio 
ooiild  look  OTi  witli  nneoneern  while  sueh  scenes  were  ('naotint:, 
or  who  would  not  feel  roused  by  the  ;;’reat  ([uestions  whieh  then 
airitat('d  and  stirred  to  its  inmost  depths  tin'  ])opnlar  mind. 
Five  days  al‘t(*r  the  battle  ot'  Jena,  tioethe  married  Christiane. 
llio  lat(‘r  history  ot*  ('hristiane  is  v(‘ry  sad.  She  seems  to  luiAe 
(dven  wav  to  the  vi('0  to  wliieh  her  fath('rand  hrotln'r liad  falhm 
victims.  Indeed,  tlu'  eoniK'xion  with  (liristiane  had  oeeasioned 
^reat  scandal,  not  only  in  ANhdmar,  hnt  in  (iermany  generally. 
She  died  many  yeais  het'ore  the  poet.  His  elosinjj:  years  passt'd 
in  the  midst  of  a  gc'iu'ral  ovation.  From  all  ])arts  of  (hnmany 
and  from  otlu'r  eonntri(‘s.  did  crowds  of  adminns  flock  around 
him.  Ilis  “  Hermann  and  Dorothea,”  and  espt'cially  that  ^rcat 
satire  of  life,  “  h'anst,”  attraeti'd  and  daz/lecl  Fnro]>e.  L(*t  ns 
cast  the  mantle  oven*  his  other  wi‘akness('s.  To  the  last  he  was 
ns  liable  to  he  eaj)tivated  by  feniah'  elmrms,  and  to  fly  from  ouc 
Hower  to  tlu'  other,  as  h(‘  had  lunm  in  his  youth,  t  )n(‘  alter  tlu' 
other  his  friends  had  o«(»ne  to  tlieir  rest  —  his  parents  and  sister, 
the  grand  duk(‘,  Selnller,  Herder,  his  own  son,  and  Ins  wifi'. 
Still,  hi  s  dau^hti'i’-in-haw  and  some  i^randehildi’en  wi'ri'  left  to 
him,  and  si'ienely  did  the  deelining^  years  of  his  lilV'  ]iass.  His 
last  illness  overtook  him  in  March,  lS.‘»‘i.  It  was  not  of  longf 
duration.  As  his  end  dri'w  near,  his  tl'.oni^hts  hepin’to  wander 
incoherently.  “See,”  he  I'xelaimi'd,  “the  lovely  wmnan’s  In'ad, 
with  black  curls,  in  sjdi'ndid  colours,  a  dark  hackgronnd  I  ” 
Ilis  last^  wol  ds  weri'  a  erv  for  “  iifore  ht/I/t W  hat  a  life,  what 
a  death  !  How  iTnpres>ive  a  (‘onnnent  does  this  sci'in*  atlord  ; 
and  what  a  dillerenci'  hi  twei'ii  the  nfreati'st  (lerman  poi't  and 
the  huinhlest  C^'lii  isl ian,  wlio  cherishes  wcll-gionndcd  hop(\  and 
whosi'  (‘lid  is  perlect  peaci'. 

If  in  this  arlich'  we  havi*  spoken  less  of  tioethes  poi'tiy  than 
of  his  lif(%  it  is  not — \vv  r(‘])eat  it — that,  we  are  insi'iisihle  to  its 
I>C(uliar  charms.  Such  works  es])ecially  as  “  hanst  (notwith¬ 
standing  all  its  ditiieiilticsh  “Hermann  and  Dorothea,”  iS:c., 
niiist  encircle  his  brow  with  never-fading  laurels — his  characters 
and  descriptions  are  all  takiai  from  reality  ;  tlu^re  is  such  rich- 
Jies.s,  softness,  and  truth  about  them;  \iews  .so  dccj)  and  Viroad, 
and  poetrv  so  inaji'stic  and  lofty«  as  cannot  hc'  studii'd  ^\itllont 
profimnd  admiration  and  even  ])rotit.  Despiti*  sneers,  we  might 
aliniKSt  feel  tempted  to  apply  to  him  the  words  of  W'ordsworth 
Concerning  Hums  : — 

“  Oh  !  had  he  never  stooped  to  shame, 

Nor  lent  a  charm  to  vice; 

How  had  devotion  loved  to  name 
That  bird  of  paradise!” 
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Ill  conclusion,  it  only  remains  fo  say  sonictliin^r  ol*  the  rc- 
s])cctive  merits  ot*  the  hooks  of  which  we  liave  ])ut  the  names  at 
tile  hi'ad  of  tliis  article.  To  Goethe’s  “  Aiitohioj^rajiliy ”  and 
the  “Conversations  with  Eckermann,”  we  have  frequent Iv  iv- 
f(‘rn‘(l,  and  tln‘  names  of  tin*  ho(»ks  sidheiently  indicate  their 
contents.  Mr.  Douglas’s,  of  Cavers,  article  on  (ioethe,  in  tlu' 
“Passing  Tlumghts,”  contains  many  striking  nmiarks;  hut  is 
of  t<M)  fragmi'iitarv  a  character  to  he  considered  a  sativfactorv 


sketcli  of  Ids  wiitings.  ])e  (hdncey’s  article  in  the  “  Knevelo- 
j)edia  Ihitanniea”  is,  like  allDe  (iuineey’s  ])rod  net  ions,  sparklini:, 
and  furnishes  an  excelhait  sketch,  c^speeially  of  the  earlier  part 
of  Goetlu‘’s  life.  Ihit  Lewes’s  “  Life  and  Works  of  Goetlie” 
will  always  remain  the  standard  hook  on  tlu*  subject  ;  and  that 
not  only  wlnai  (‘om])an‘d  with  English  hut  also  with  (ierinan 
hiograjdiers  (d‘  the  ])oet.  Its  style  is  lively  and  laseinating;  it 
contains  accurate',  full,  well-sedecte'd  information,  philo>opld(al 
criticism,  and  it  is  written  with  manifest  enthusiasm,  and  less  nf 
luro- worship  than  eoidd  have  heen  exju'ctc'd  wlieii  tlie  suhje'ct 
was  (loc'the,  and  thi'  fundamental  views  are  so  much  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  those  of  the  hiogrujdiei*  as  in  tins  case'.  The  hook, 
indi'cd,  possesses  ste'rling  nu'iits.  V  say  this  the  more  em¬ 
phatically,  as  we  have'  freepieiitly  had  oi'casion  to  (d)j(‘ct  to  some 
of  tlu'  hauling  sent inieiils  on  n'ligious  and  pliilosophical  epies- 
tienis,  and  in  ge'iieral,  to  the  toiU‘  which  our  author  ado})ts  eui 
such  questions. 


Aut.  11  T. —  Thr  Losf  Solar  St/.s'frm  of  fhr  Ancienfs  Diftrovrrrd.  I^y 
flohn  A\  ils«'m.  In  Two  Vohmu's.  L<mdon  :  Longimms. 

2.  AnoIt/finrJ  J'irir  of  Sir  Isaac  Xcicfons  Vriacipia.  Hv  llcnrv  Lord 
bnmgham,  IMLS.,  and  K.  .1.  Kouth,  ILA.  Pp-  Id--  London: 
Longmans.  iSaO. 


The  paramount  imjiortanco  of  seientillc  research  is  daily 
bi'ooming  more'  and  more'  apparent.  Conseqiu'ntly,  t<M)  gre'ut 
stress  canne»t  Ih'  laid  on  the  impe-rative  ne-ce'ssity  fe»r  each  one 
of  us  to  make  hiniseli*  ae-ejuainled — not  cemversant — with  the 
]>rat:tical  Inuirings  of  evi'ry  fre*sh  re'sult  arrived  at  hy  such 
invest igatieuis.  Te>  the  the-ologian,  science'  atfoi’ds  a  contlrina- 
tory  pr(M)f  ot  the  basis  of  Ids  belie't  in  enu'  God  the  e're'ator  e)t  all 
things,  and  testiiies  in  the  most  positive'  manner  to  the  autheii-^ 
tie'ity  ami  ge'uidneiu'ss  ed’  lliviiu'  revelation.  Xe'Wton  Idniscdt 
ri'gards  this  as  the  ve'rv  higlu'st  end  of  the  truths  discovered  by 
his  patient  and  minute'  examination  of  the  laws  wldeh  g«tV('rn 
the  uidve'rse' ;  and  the  weu'thiest  cnceuiduni  that  can  he  pas>cd 
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on  tliat  iTCoat  pliiloso])lior  is,  tliat  lie  (‘inpl(n’0(l  his  faculties  to 
(IciiK  Mist  rate  not  only  the  principles  by  wliieh  the  system  of 
worlds  composing  the  universe  is  n])hel(l,  hut  also  the  jigreenuTit 
liotwcen  natural  and  reveahsl  religion,  ('ominereial  men  must 
IW'I  that  they  are  di'pendent  on  science  for  tlu'  nii'ans  (»f  im¬ 
proving  as  w(‘ll  as  carrying  on  tin'  inachiiKTy  by  which  they  are 
eiiahlod  cither  to  inannfacture  raw  material  into  I'h'gant  tabric, 
or  to  transport  tlndr  productions  by  sea  or  by  land.  To  scncnce 
and  h('r  devotees  wi'  owe  tin*  loom,  tlu'  ]»rinting-pr('ss,  the 
steam-engine,  and,  iiuhn'd,  nnndx'rless  mechanical  ap]dianc('S. 
Fr(*ni  scientific  nu'ii  Ma'  haveh'arnt  how  to  niak(‘  gas  to  light  our 
stre('ts  and  housi's,  niid,  nioivovi'r,  how  to  protect  the  mining 
pojnilation  Ironi  dire  catastro[)h(‘s  n'sulting  on  tin'  explosion  of 
“choke-damp.”  Do  wt‘  not,  nu'ta|)horically  spt'aking,  snatch 
tin'  from  heavmi,  and,  by  the  adoption  of  tlu'  simph'st  con¬ 
trivance,  d(‘prive  lightning  of  all  its  tt'rrors  ?  And,  iinhv'd,  are 
we  not  able  to  convev  our  thoughts  over  land  and  under  wat(‘r 
with  almost  the  s[)e(‘(l  of  thought  ?  Ibit  for  chemistry,  even 
now,  we  might  be  on  the  ('ve  of  wasting  the  valuabh'  sewage 
ol  our  towns,  which,  our  Inidiigs  and  oui*  Taylors  havi'  taught 
us,  will  cause  tlu'  land  to  yield  incrc'ased  suppbh'S  for  its  c'ver- 
incn'asing  population.  Sciimci'  is  always  pregnant  with  facts 
ot  ]»ractical  and  eveiyday-lile  importance;  and  he  acts  most 
imwis(*Iy  who  negh'cts  any  om*  of  lu'r  tecmiing  instructions. 

e  are  not,  however,  about  to  cousidci*  thescitmees  generally. 

0  coniine  our  attrition  to  tlie  mathematical  branch,  and 
propoNo  further  to  r(‘duce  our  subject  by  investigating  but  one 
Jiortion  ol  it.  Aevcutheless,  we  may  rn  jKfssdnf  icmarh,  that,  as 
a  study,  no  one  subjirt  can  comjiari*  with  the  .Mathematics,  for 
inducing  habits  ol*  ordcT  and  rell(‘ction,  1‘or  forming  accurate 
and  astute  nnisonci’s,  and  for  jin'pai  ing  tlu*  mind  to  gi'a|)])le  with 
all  (piest ions  that  mav  afterwards  b(‘  prescnt(‘(l  to  it.  shall 

cinh'avour  to  giv('  some  interesting  and  usedul  inlormation  in  a 
l^cpuhir  foim,  studiously  avoiding  any  approach  to  symbolical 
calculations  or  matlu'inatical  language. 

Science,  w(‘  hav(‘  shown,  is  appliiMl  to  practical  undertakings. 

0  must  now  reverse  tlu*  jiroci'ss,  and  endeavour  to  trace  Irom 
the  nionunu'uts  of  anticpiitv  tlu*  stati*  ol  science  among  the 
ancients.  History  lurnishes  us  with  many  stat<*mcnts  ol  their 
having  attaiiu'd  to  no  slight  advancement  in  <  ivilization  hut 
"’e  have  to  d(*])lor('  the  non-(*xist(*nc(*  ol  any  intc'IIigibhj  \M*itt(*n 
records  of  tlu*  ])rogr(‘ss  tlu*v  had  nnuh*  in  knowledge.  ^  As  a  rule, 
intelligence*  was  to  be  found  only  among  tlu*  ])riests.  i  he  people 
"ere  superstitious,  and  regarded  with  revcri'iitial  awe  aii 
amount  of  knowledge  which  we  shouhl  cousi(h*ras  v(*rv  ordinary 
information.  In  tlu*  abs(*nce,  then,  ol  writt(*n  works,  the  prin- 
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(*i])lo8  of  scienre  wore  liandc'd  down  by  tradition  from  niic 
p‘iioratioii  to  anollior.  ( ’oiisocjuontly,  in  the  lapse  of  tiiiu',  ull 
that  had  Invii  aeqniied  was  lost,  ^iothiiiir,  at  least,  reiiuiiiud, 
save  th(‘  iin]HTishable  inonunu'uts  made  of  stone  earerully  juv- ‘ 
served  from  decay.  From  siieh  span'  material  it  is  ikk'usv  ta>k 
to  form  a  system,  to  unthread  thi*  labyrintliint'  ]>assa<>('  el‘  cou- 
turies  throne;!!  which  we  have  come,  and  to  force  our  way  into 
th(‘  inmost  recesses  of  dead  men’s  minds.  Sueli,  liowevi'r,  is  the 
power  of  truth,  that  from  tlu'  ])yramids  and  tecalli  of  old,  ^ir. 
Wilson  thinks  himself  able  to  form  a  probabh'  conjecture  that  the 
laws  of  gravitation  which  ^»ewtou  is  said  to  hav<'  discoveicd  l»v 
tlie  falliiifi^  of  an  a])ple,  W('rc  not  till  then  unknown,  but  that, 
having  lu'ou  oclipsctl  by  tin*  black  ijj^norance  of  the  dark  aiLivs, 
they  were  a^ain  bnm^ht  to  lii^’ht  by  the  i;ii»'antic.  powt'is  oi'  niiiul 
which  Sir  Isaac  possessed,  and  emp/ot/ul.  Ki'pler’s  laws,  wliicli 
emlM)dy  tiie  ])rinci]>les  of  astronomy  in  a  few  simple  words,  are  to 
the  effect,  first,  that  the  ]>lanets  move  in  ellipses  round  iht' sun 
in  oiH'  focus  ;  scrondly,  that  lines  drawn  to  th('  sun  from  them, 
describe  areas  pr<»j>oi*tional  to  tlu'  times  of  their  revolution  ;  and 
thirdly,  that  the  s(juarcs  (»t‘  tlie  times  vary  as  the  cubes  ot*  tiic 
distances,  'fiu'  last  of  these  principles  n'quiri's  to  be  uuKlitu'd, 
as  it  lias  more  lately  bi'c'u  demonstrated,  that  the  law  holds  oidy 
if  tin*  mutual  actions  of  the  planets  on  each  other  are  neglected, 
which,  in  the  case  of  tin*  (*arth  and  of  otlu'is,  ])roduces  a  sen¬ 
sible  effect.  Without  enterinj:;  minutely  into  an  examination 
of  the  monuments  of*  anliipiity,  which,  as  ^Ir.  Wilson  sup}KKScs 
with  some  dei»re('  of  prtd)ability,  were  erected  to  embody  the 
laws  of  nature  and  thi^  results  of  astronomical  ohsei  vatiiuis,  it 
would  be  ditticult  to  convey  an  adequate  notion  of  the  rt'asoniiii^ 
on  which  In*  Ibunds  such  conclusions.  As  oin*  instance  amonii; 
many,  wt*  may  obsm  vt*  that  he  thinks  In*  (h'tecls  in  the  struc¬ 
tures  of  tin*  temples  at  Palmyra  and  Fdfou  a  ])roportioual 
relation  to  tin*  (‘Icments  of  tin*  orbit  of  the  planet  Xejituiu*;  and, 
as  allot ln*r,  that  In*  fancies  he  discovers  in  these  ruins  a  tra(;e  ut 
a  planet,  to  us  still  unhn(>wn,  and  yi't  more  n'lnote  from  the  sun. 
The  calculations  by  which  ^Ir.  Wifson  arrives  at  some  of  his 
conjectural  C(*nclusions,  should  not,  without  due  caution,  bi* 
accepted  ;  for  we  notice,  that  as  a  rule  the  leiifj^ths  of  the  si<les(d 
these  antiipiities  are  made  to  a^ri*e  with  the  distances  oi  the 
planets,  only  hy  the  introduction  of  different  arbitral v  niulti- 
plii'rs.  Now,  unl(’>s  these  be  chosen  mi  a  tixi'd  and  intcilijrihle 
plan,  then*  is,  in  fact,  no  reason  why  those  simn*  hnjrths  ini^ht 
not  n*]>resent  anythiiiLT,  from  a  cow’s  tail  to  the  dislanci^  of  the 
moon.  On  similar  grounds  we  reject  tho.se  of  Mr.  M  ilson  s 
rchults  which  <j:o  to  establi.di  the  tht'ory  that  the  first  ol  Keplers 
laws  was  kiuuvn  to  the  ancients;  for  it  is  evident,  that,  if  twice  the 
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side  of  a  cube  roprosonts  tlio  least  diameter  ol’ a  ])laiietary  orbit, 
and  four  times  the  sid('  the  i^rc'atest  iliauu'ltT,  then  thrc'e  times  the 
side  must  n  presimt  the  mean  diameter.  If,  therefore,  M  r.  Wilson 
is  unable  to  explain  his  reasons  for  ]>ref(*rrini!;  the  su])p('st'd 
multii)liers  2,  d,  4,  to  any  others,  his  theory  that  the  elliptieal 
orbits  of  the  planets  were  leeoixnized  by  the  aneients,  falls  to  th(‘ 
g^round  ;  and  we  must  observe,  tluit  no  notice  what(‘ver  is  taktai 
bv  him  of  this  most  im])ortant  consideration.  4  he  circumstance, 
however,  that  such  results  can  bo  arrived  at  by  any  means,  is, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  curious;  and,  wlu'ii  this  is  etfcctcd,  not 
simply  in  one  or  two  cases,  but  in  all  the  numerous  iustanct's 
adduced,  a  hi^^h  decree  of  ])robahility  is  e;iv<‘n  to  tacts  meant 
tiierchy  to  he  established.  The  closi'st  approximation  between 
the  8up])osed  systcmi  of  the  anci('nts  and  the  system  of  modern 
days,  is  traci'd  in  the  first  of  Kepler's  three  laws  ;  tor  we  find  but 
slight  and  im])erfect  indications  that  the  ]H‘]’iodlc  t inn  s  ot‘ any 
of  the  ])lanets  were  known  to  the  fathers  ol‘ scieiua* ;  and  theri'- 
fore  we  may  conclinh*  that  they  w(‘re  equally  ignorant  of  the 
ndations  IxMweeu  time,  area,  and  distanct',  which  are  embodii'd 
ill  the  otlu'r  two. 

It  is,  priniu  fdcie,  more  satisfactory  to  turn  froni  these  laws  to  tin* 
simpler  law  of  o-ravitation,  which, indeed,  on  tin*  dearest  evidraice, 
as,  ut  least,  Mr.  Wilson  contends,  is  found  to  he  (*n<i:rav(‘n,  as  it 
wen%  in  the  (d)elisks  and  ])yramids.  T^'o  elfect  can  he  ])roduc('d 
without  a  cause ;  audit  is  apparent,  that  a  body  s(‘t  in  motion 
wo\dd  continue  to  move  in  a  straiijlit  liiu',  unh'ss  some  oth(*r 
force  than  that  which  oripnally  impelled  it,  caus(*d  it  to  detlcct 
from  the  rigrht  line.  This  ])rinci])le  int(U*])](*ts  the  ])h(‘nomenon, 
that  a  hall  thrown  by  the  hand  (h'scrilu's  a  curv('(l  line,  and 
tiltimatc'ly  returns  to  the  earth.  The  power  which  caus(‘s  this 
deflection  from  the  straig!;“ht  line,  is  called  ifravifij.  The  (dxdisk, 
— soTuetinu's  cidhd  “  tlu*  tino’CT  of  flod,”  which  is  made  of  oiu' 
block  of  duiable  ston(\  fiti^urative  of  tlu*  ctiMiiity  of  tin* 
laws  of  gfravity  and  of  the  unity  of  (iod, — n‘])res(*nts  tlu*  laws 
of  motion  when  a  body  falls  near  the  earth’s  suifact* ;  t<a’ 
the  distances  d('sciilK*d  are  ])roportional  to  the  H(|uar(‘s  ot 
the  times  elaps('d  during  tlu*  desetnt,  and  tlu^  abscissa*  of 
the  axis  of  an  obelisk  vary  as  the  s(piar(‘s  of  the  correspond- 
ordinat(*s:  “Pliny,  speakinjj:  of  two  lar^<*  ohdisks  in  his 
time,  one  of  which  stood  in  tlu*  (  ampus  Martins,  and  tlu* 
other  in  the  (4rcus  Maximus,  the  latter  hein^^  the  Lateran 
obelisk,  says,  ‘  ’flu*  insciiptions  on  tlu*m  c<»ntain  the  inter|)rc- 
tation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  the  results  of  the  philosojdiy  of  the 
%yi)tians.’  ”  Put  tlu*  obelisk,  without  any  inscription,  afibrds, 
it  is  contended,  the  same  information.  4  he  ])yramidal  and  hyj>er- 
Ixdic  temj>les  represent  the  laws  of  j^ravitation  when  a  body  is  sup- 
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|)o«(h1  to  lull  from  a  planetary  distance  to  the  c(‘ntrc  of  lon^c  ;  for 
the  attractive  force  varies  inversely  as  the  scpiarc'  of  the  distance, 
and  the  siinie  re  lation  subsist^  bcdwetai  tlu‘  edeanents  of  the 
structures.  The  I’mnnan  solid  hyp(*rl>olic  tcmiidcs  ai(‘,  for  in- 
stance»  symbolical  of  the*  law  of  the  velocity  ot*  a  bodv  i:rravi- 
tatin^  to  the*  centre'  ed*  tbree ;  while'  the  Miry])tian  ])yranii(ial 
temph'S  are  typie*al  e>f  the  lime  corrt'spemdinji^  te)  that  veleuatv; 
the  jcyramid  represe-nts  the  variation  e)f  tlie  time,  tlie'  pai>eMla 
that  ed‘ the  vi'leecity.  'riic  one  is  re*e*iproe*al  e)f  the  other;  and 
be)th  are  symbols  of  the  laws  of  gravity.  The  obelisk,  the'  pvra- 
mid,  the  pa"e>da,  and  the  hy])e'rbolie‘  sedid,  have,  them,  e'aedi  a 
distine*t  mc'aninu:.  4'liey  are  “te'mph's,  around  wliiedi  the*  race 
who  ere‘e*te'el  thean,  bedbre*  histeuy  e*e>min('ne*e‘d,  knelt  anel  loe)ke‘(l 
threui^^^h  nature'  u])  te)  nature‘'s  ( Joel.  The  Saba  ans  worsldpju'd 
the  '.se*  symbeds  e»f  the'  laws  of  tiiavitat ion,  ^^hie*h  i;;e>ve‘rn  the  glo¬ 
rious  end)  e)l*  elay,  the'  plaiiedary  and  astral  systeans,  the*  ^I’aneh'st 
and  most  sublime  e)t*  the  visible  weu’ks  of  the  (heator.  The 
kneewledire'  ed*  the'se  laws,  and  ed‘  the  magnitude*,  elistane-e,  and 
me)tiem  ed'  the  lu'ave'idy  bodies,  inspire'el  man  with  the'  most 
e'Xalte'd  l*e‘edinj4S  eef  re*ve‘re*nce'  te)warels  tlu'  (Ire'at  h'ii’st  (’ausc.” 
In  Abyssinia  an*  feamel  ])yramiels,  ])ite*h('el  u])on  th(*ir  ])oints, 
with  tlit'ir  hast' iippe'Mne»st ;  and,  as  it  is  improbable  that  they 
e'eadd  have*  U'en  so  feunu'el  in  the  be'i^inninir,  mav  the*v  not,  a>ks 
.Mr.  Wilson,  “  have*  been  i'ornu'd  by  the  ancie*nts  to  re})n'S(‘nt 
the*  law  e)f  the  time*  ed*  a  boely  I'allinix  freun  the  heaveai  to  the 
earthy”  d'e)  the*  antiepiary,  the*  cpie'stion  e>f  nmst  inte'icst  is, 
at  what  ])erieid,  etr  in  what  country,  the  //nv/  pvramiel  was  con¬ 
st  rueted  as  a  meenument  cd'  the  scie*nce  ed'  astre)ne>my,  de*die*atod 
a^  a  templo  to  ri'lit^ieui,  e>r  as  a  mausedeum  for  a  kinn’  't  Anel,  as  a 
clue  to  the  soliitieui  of  this  myste*rv,  it  may  be  rcmarkeel,  that 
the*  Uabylonian  standaiel  e»f  mc'asurc'ine'nt  has  evidently  be*cii 
uscel  in  the  ceuistrue'tion  of  almost  all  theses  buildinj^s. 

“  ria*  aele)j>tiou  of  the*  l>abylouiau  staiielard,  l)as(*el  on  a  knowh'diie' 
of  tla*  ICarth's  circuud‘e*r(*iu*e‘,  te')  the*  luouunu'utal  rt'cords  ot  se'icnce*, 
prove'.sthat  tla*  I)ruids  e)f  Hritaiu,  tlu*  l\“r>ian  Maj^i,  the*  llrahniins  ot 
India,  tlu*  (dialele'e's  of  Ikahvlonia.  the*  lyi^Nptiau  hie*rare*!iy,  the 
prie*sts  elf  Mt*vie*o  and  l\*ru,  \ve*re*  all  ae*t|uaiute*el,  as  (kesar  says  ot 
the*  l>ruids,  with  the*  tbnn  anel  iMa»^mit laie*  eif  the*  e*arth  ;  eir,  as  Ikiin- 
I'einius  Me  la  stat«‘s,  willi  the*  tbrni  aiul  ina^uituelc  eif  the*  e'arth,  and 
aiolion  e)f  tlu*  stars. 

Ib'iu*!*  it  is  i*viihiit  that  the  worhl  hael  lu'e'ii  circuiunavi^ate*d  at 
an  unknown  e*|)e.>ch,  anel  cedonie*s  fe»rnu*el  in  the*  ohl  anel  new  weirhl, 
all  niakin*;;  use  ot  the*  same*  slaiularel  in  the*  e'ojistructieui  ot  tlu'ii* 
re'li^ious  inonuments.  So  the  JJahyhmiau  ejr  Saha'an  stauelanl  may 
he  saiel  to  have  been  uni\t*rsal.” 

Here  we  must  pause  to  examine  the  result  arrived  at  by  31  r. 
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AVilsoii ;  and,  lost  it  sliould  bo  sii|>])os(‘(l  that,  in  tlio  ])ro(‘('(lin^ 
obstTvations,  wo  have  ini.sroprosontt‘(l  liis  ciJiiclusions,  wo  ivtraoo 
(lur  stoj)S  and  proceed  to  sliow,  lliat,  hy  tlio  nu'thod  ot‘  constnic- 
tiaii  ho  gives  ot*  an  obelisk,  that  t‘re(‘lion  is  lu'ither  more  nor 
less  than  a  solid  generat'd  by  tin*  i’t'V(»liit  ion  ol*  a  parabola  I’oiind 
its  axis.  “If,’’  says  he,  “at  the  end  of  lh(Mh‘sc(‘nl  a  straight 
line  he  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  and  imuh*  eipial  to  the 
square  root  of  the  axis,  this  line  will  b(‘  an  ordinatt‘,  and  cipial 
the  square  root  of  the  axis.”  The  seit'-evidimt  ])roposition  eou- 
taiiu'd  in  the  hitter  danse  of  this  construction,  it  is  luvdless  to 
draw  attention  to;  lor,  as  the  ordinate  has  luvn  made  t'ljual  to 
the  s(juarc  root  of  the  axis,  it  must  ni'cc'ssarily  remain  so.  Mr. 
Wilson  then  goes  on  to  say,  “Since  tht'  ordinalt'  varies  as  the 
squari'  root  of  the  axis,  and  tinu'  varii's  as  the  sqnart'  root  of  tin* 
distance,  the  ordinate  will  re]>r(‘s(‘iit  tlu‘  variation  of  tin*  tinn*  of 
d(‘S(‘ciit,  and  the  axis  that  of  the  disianec*  dt'serib(‘d.  .  .  .  'riins 
any  mimhi'i*  of  ordinates  may  b('  <lrawn,  and  each  madt*  eipial 
to  tin*  square  root  of  the  axis.  \\’ln‘n  the  ('Xtit*mities  oi‘  these 
ordinates  ar(*  joined  by  straight  liin  s,  tin*  area  indndi'd  by  tln'se 
hues,  the  axis,  and  the  last  (U’dinati*,  will  be  an  (.)lK*liscal  ar(*a.” 
Xow,  lii’st  of  all,  the  ordinate*  which  is  by  c<^n^trnct  ion  (*<11011  to, 
is  inim(*diately  aft(*rwards  said  to  vary  as,  tin*  sejiiare*  root  (d‘  tin* 
axis;  and  tln*n,  tin*  fact  that  tin*  tinn*  of  d(*s(*(*nt  of  a  ixaly  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  force  of  gravity  vari('s  as  the  square*  root  of  tin*  dis- 
tan(*e  d(*scribed,  is  ing(*i*ionsly  tal<(*n  to  bi*  pr(*cis(*ly  tin*  same 
variation;  viz.,  one  of  (*(jnality  (il*  W(*  may  la*  alloW(*d  sn(*h  an 
expression).  Wln*reas,  the  formula  which  rcpres(*iits  tin*  r(*la- 
tioii  b(*tw(*en  the  force,  the  tinn*,  and  tin*  distaiict*,  is 

6-  =  \  f.  f\ 

and /,  the  accelerating  force  of  gravity,  is  m  al  ly  e([nal  to 
feet.  ()bs(‘rv(*,  then,  that  //,  tin*  oi’dinati*,  is  made  (*(jnal  to  tin* 
sipiare  I’oot  of  .r,  tin*  axis  ;  or, 


aud,  as  above. 


x  —  y' 

.V  -  \  f.  /  * 

=  \  X  X  f' 


v'liich  is  cl(*arly  not  the  same  relation.  dln*n,  in  tin*  s(*cond 
place,  wc  may  remark,  that  tin*  tignr<*,  as  constructed,  would 
he  a  parabola  ;  for  tin*  (*(]nation  to  a  jiai’abola  is //'■=-  \m.i\  wln*re 

repr(*S(*nts  tin*  focal  distanci*.  If,  tin*)!,  we  i^ive  a  particular 
value  to  »/,  and  h*t  it  e(pial  [,  wi* obtain  y’ — tin*  sann*  ri'latioii 
hetwe(*n  the  ordinate*  and  abscissie  as  in  the  construction  ol  tin* 
obelisk  giv(*n  bv  Mr.  Wilson. 

As  curious  int(*rpi*(*tations  of  symbols,  wc*  may  instance  that 
tin*  paralxilic  curved  line's,  in  whicii  tin*  liair  ol  the  ln*ad  is  not 
unfrcepientlv  arraiigc*d  in  the  most  ancient  marbles,  is  supposed 
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by  Mr.  Wilson  to  Ix'  Ryinb(»ll(*al  of  inlniity,  or  of  tlio  natli  of  u 
<*oin(*t,  or  of  a  comet  itself,  or  stvUif  rrinlftf.  And  tin* 

iin|)ressi()n  ol  Ibiddba  K  foot,  wliieh  is  similar  in  siuipe,  bv  tlu> 
addition  of  circular  orbs  ])la('od  round  the  focus  (tlic  sun\ 
represc'uts  both  tlu'  coinetarv  and  the  planetary  systems.  The 
assunu'd  ac.cura(!y  of  tliese  r(‘presentations  is  the  only  u’ui<!(‘  \vo 
possc.ss  for  their  examination  ;  atid  it  is  bij;bly  probable,  that 
these  marks  w(‘ro  never  intended  to  ^vpilv  the  laws  of  nature, 
but  only  to  ex]u*('ss,  as  in  modern  sculpture,  the  correct  llkc'uess 
of  human  beint»:s.  Ibit,  (‘vcm  allowing!:  that  tlu'  sculpt ur(‘S  in 
(piestion  admit  of  .a  spubolical  interpretation,  the  su])])0>iti<)n 
])roves  iH'vond  all  doubt,  that  tlie  ancients  were  unac(piaiiit< d 
witli  th<^  laws  wliich  rejj^ulate  the  tiniverse. 

Aithout^h  we  are  dis})oS('d  to  dispute  tlie  averments  oi‘  Mr. 
AVilson,  wh(‘th(‘r  as  n'^ards  one  race  of  men  or  anotlnu’,  so  fn*. 
at  h'ast,  as  tlu*  sci(‘utitic  value  of  his  evidence  is  coticc'riK'd  (for 
it  niatt(*rs  nonpbt  whet  her  tlu*  S;d);riins  rej^ardod  their  ])yra- 
niidal  and  hy]H*rholic  temj)h‘s,  (tr  tlu'ir  ol)(*lisks,  as  synihols  of 
divinity  or  not,  so  lonir  as  tliese  monuments  do  not  mnhody,  in 
ireoinoti’ieal  forms,  the  laws  hv  which  the  ceh'stial  bodies  arc 
u:ov(*riU‘d),  W(‘  cannot  hut  marvel  at  the  wonderful  dev(‘I(»puu*ul  of 
pruotical  mechanics,  hy  which  these  structures  weia*  raised, 
snino  in  one  hu^i*,  but,  at  tlu*  same  time,  heautifnlly  chiselled 
block  of  stoin*,  t*n»m  tlu*  (piarrics,  and  conveyi'd  to  their  ultiniati' 
d(*stination.  Indeed,  in  many  other  r(*.<peets,  the  most  ancient 
works  of  art  eipial,  if  not  surjiass,  onr  own.  Our  Crystal  Palai'c, 
for  ('xaiuph*,  may  lx*  contrasted  witli  tlic  solid  glass  nlx'lisk 
which  .stood,  acem’ding^  to  Pliny,  in  tlu*  tem])lo  of  Ju]»iter 
Ainnu'n  ;  with  the  porcelain  ])ag(Hla  at  Nankin,  or  witii  “a  e</s/- 
iron  jiagoda  still  standing;,  and  said  to  be  1 700  years  old.*'  The 
hell  for  the  clock-tower  of  Westminster  Ikdaee.  tiiuls  its  parallel  in 


that  at  Mengoon,  near  A va,  which  is  twi'idy  inclu's  thick,  twenty 
lW*t  high,  and  thirteen  fei't  six  iiu*]ies  in  dianieti*!’,  and  has  hei'ii 
computed  to  weigh  upwards  of  b00,000  Ihs.  A  ast  (‘ngiuec'ring 
dillicultics  too,  must,  it  is  cl(*ar,  have  l)c(*n  ovcrconu*.  Wc  liiid, 
tor  iustauci',  a  reeord  of  a  subterraiu'an  passage  heiu'atli  an 
artiticial  canal,  with  which  the  palaci*  of  a  Javanese  chi(*f  was 
surrounded.  The  Laki*  of  /um])ango,  in  Mexico,  also,  was 
drained,  tir.st  hv  a  tuinu'l  ‘J(>,000  feet  in  length,  and  ultimat(‘ly 
by  an  enormous  canal  ;  and,  while  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  the  ancients  dug  canals  or  bori'd  tunnels,  the  Toltecaus  in 
Ctuitral  America  have  left  traces  of  viaducts  and  bridges,  made 
rud(*ly  to  lx*  sun*,  but  uev(*rtheh'ss  made.  t  higinally.  most 
probably,  arclu's  were  eemstructed  without  a  key-stoiu*;  as  in 
S4'v«'ral  h.gyptiau  (  diHces,  where  large*  bricks  wi'iv  pla(*ed  hori¬ 
zontally,  so  that  the  upper  course  passed  beyond  the  lower. 
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Ii.Joi'd,  as  civilization  advanced,  |>erit‘ct  arilics  were  tlirowii 
ovtr  without  any  iVanieAvt)rk  to  su])|H)i*t  tluMii,  the  process  lu'inj^: 
115!  follows :  “  A  hrick,  presenting  its  broad  surliice  to  view,  is 
placed  with  its  eds^’e  on  the  buttress,  where  is  to  coniinence  the 
sjaiii^  of  tlu'  arch;  another  is  made  to  adhere  to  it  by  means 
of  a  very  stroni^  ceimuit,  made  of  gypsum  peculiar  to  the 
vicinity  of  Tunis,  which  instantly  hardens :  on  tJiis  brick  is 
placed  another  in  the  same  manner,  and  thus  ihi‘y  procctul  until 
the  arch  is  complete.”  The  m(>8t  llnished  and  remarkable 
method  of  construct iii^  an  arch  is  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
Chinese  ruins,  where  tiie  stones  of  the  arch  ai’e  wedt;;e-sha])ed, 
their  sides  forming  radii  which  convei’i>;o  to  the  centre  of  the 
curve.  AVhat,  then,  has  been  our  advance  in  the  ai’ts  of  civili¬ 
zation  ?  The  art.  of  printin<^  alone  sihuus  to  be  a  discovery  of 
the  modern  time;  for,  according  to  Mr.  Wilson’s  researches, 
uliiiost  all  otlier  discoveries  have  bt'en  ])i\‘C(‘ded  in  their  res})ec- 
tive  paths,  h’rom  what  hidden  rcc(  s.^i's  this  diiio^i'iit  (a)mjuh'r 
has  lalo'd  u])  some'  of  his  facts,  wij  neilluu’  know  nor  care ;  for 
ou  what  painciple  should  conclusions  be  drawn  from  such  a 
hearsay  anecdote  as  the  folhnvin«»  — 

A  remark  ou  tins  sid^jcct  was  oiu'c  made  to  ns  hv  a  Hindoo, 
which  is  so  ciirions  tliat  we  liert’i  r(‘C(n'd  it:  ‘  rti(‘  1 1  indoos.  who 
watch  and  reflect  on  tin?  proe(*(*(lin<ifs  aiid  achicvt  iuiMits  of  you  Ihiro- 
pcans,  say  that  all  your  actions  rcsenjhle  ihost‘  altrihutcd  in  our 
Pourans,  or  religious  ])oems,  to  giants  and  demons.  Thus,  it  is  siiid 
iiitlie  Ramavun  that  Itawim  had  taken  sc'Vtual  of  tliegods  prisoners, 
and  made  tliem  his  household  sei’vaiits.  4’ht‘  god  A^iii  (lire)  was  his 
cook,  and  Jrt'sscd  his  food  ;  thc‘  god  Wayoo  (wind)  was  his  housi*- 
luaid,  and  swi'pt  his  eliamber ;  IIh‘  god  Waroemu  (water)  was  his 
jjardoncr,  and  watered  his  tiaa’s;  and  so  witli  th(‘  ri'st.  \  uu,  too, 
have  mastered  and  im])risoned  thesi*  (d(*ments,  and  mad(‘  tlicm  serve 
you.  Tlu‘  wind  works  vonr  shijis  ;  the  ('Ihrr  fg**^)  lights  your  iio\is(*s  ; 
you  have  liarncsscnl  the  tire  and  water  to  \our  carriages  and  y’our 
steanuTs  ;  they  work  in  vour  mills,  and  coin  vonr  moiu'v.’ 

In  passing  from  the  consideration  of  ancient  seiimce  (I he  most 
si/sfchuiftc  account  of  which  is  to  lx*  Ibiiiid  in  the  sacred  hooks 
el  the  Burmaiis,  wherein  the  universi*  is  said  to  be  comj)ost‘d  ot 
an  infinite  number  of  systems  that  touch  each  oilier  at  the 
cireumfereiiee,  the  angular  spact  s  betAveen  them  l>ciug  supposwl 
to  be  filled  with  cold  water)  to  modi'in  science,  it  will  not  he 
out  of  place  to  institute  a  comparison  bi  tweiui  the  two  works 
liofore  us,  which  unfold  these  distinct  subjects.  >\nd  we  may 
prciiiise  that  the  chief  difference  between  the  ti’catises  is  to  be 
Jittributcd  to  tlie  dillerent  edueatioii  of  tluar  authors.  The 
“Lost  Solar  System”  forcibly  reinimls  one  of  the  contents 
of  the  oortfolio  of  a  litciarv  man  ;  and  no  iairer  conception  can 
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be  ^iveii  of  that  work,  than  by  dosoribiui;  it  coutaiiiiii:;  all 
the  s<Tap<of  antiquarian  and  mcxlern  statistical  infonnatioii  with 
which  the  author,  or  compiler,  has  met  in  an  eviiloiitlv  loin; 
c«)urse  of  readiiur,  arrang'd  in  the  order  in  whicli  thev  wtre 
oriirinally  found  that  is,  in  no  order  at  all  ,  and  intorqKrN.d 
with  numerical  calculations  which,  as  intendi  d  for  pr  >ofs,  w.  uM 
di<*^ra(*e  the  “  w^mkIcii  sjm^ui  of  any  year,  in  the  univer^itv  of 
( ’ambridije.  S  ttinir  aside,  for  the  moment,  the  question  whether 
Mr.  Wils4»n  has  or  has  not  discovered  **  the  lost  solar  >vstein  of 
the  ancients/'  this  curious  omnium  ijatJieDini  al>*uuds  with 
iTistan<x\s  of  scraj>:  of  intelliirence  over  and  over  airuin  rt^jH^ated. 
AVe  must  avow  that  we  have  failed  to  perceive  his  intention  in 
intndu(‘ini;  such  facts  as  the  followini;  into  a  work  cont\‘vS4Hllv 
treatin'^  of  ancient  times:  the  dimensions  of  Southwark  Brklp', 
of  the  Himalaya,  of  the  (Jipsy  (^leen,  and  of  the  newly 
arriveil  ('hinoe  junk:  for.  be  it  remarkeil,  that  these  yditsi 
morceoHx  are  lu‘>p:  -d  in  by  the  shoulders,  and  thru<t  into  uiicon- 
iHvted  paragraplis — rudU  indijednque  moles — neither  assisting 
in  the  demonstration,  nor  set  in  comparison  with  other  >tati'tii  s. 
Injustice  to  Mr.  Wil>on.  nevertheless,  we  will  allow,  that,  had  the 
matter  he  has  colh  ctisl  with  all  the  assiduity  of  a  cliljJbudit  r, 
bi'cn  arrani;ed  with  the  meth'»d  of  those  iratherers  of  refu>o, 
much  of  it  would  have  l>o»  n  valuable  to  >tudcuts  of  antiquities. 
Nay,  more:  we  honestly  believe,  that,  with  a  little  more  jiaiiis- 
takinj::,  (*ven  his  demonstrations  mi<;ht  have  Ix  en  made,  we  do 
not  say  conclusive  and  convincing,  but  clear  and  intelligible. 

i  >n  tlie  other  hand,  we  liavc  the  ability  and  experience  of  I.ord 
llrouj^ham,  assisted  by  the  freshness  of  Mr.  Routh,  en^a^nl  in 
the  priKluctirm  of  a  connected  history  of  Newton’s  “  rrincipia,” 
and  in  exliibitinp:  the  direct  relation  in  which  any  one  of  its 
b(M>ks  stands  to  the  otliers.  It  would  be  well,  by-the-byc,  it 
the  whole  fifty  or  sixty  separate  subjects  of  mathematical  >tudy, 
weri'  similarlv  dealt  with  bv  enuallv  masterlv  hands.  H:s 
I.K>rdship  never  has  to  confess,  us  has  Mr.  Wilson  on  several 
occasions,  that  he  lias  not  had  access  to  the  proper  fountains  ot 
intellii^ence.  No:  on  the  contrary,  the  noble  philosopher  is 
quite  an  Jail  on  the  subject  of  which  he  treats.  His  familiarity 
discovers  itsudf  in  tlie  ease  with  which  all  the  historical  infor¬ 
mation  is  intrinluced  :  while  the  oxjHTtness  of  his  coadjutor  is 
not  less  visible  in  those  parts  of  the  volume  which  are  devottd 
to  the  more  rei'cnt  improvements  in  anaU’tical  methods — without 
a  thorough  knowledjre  of  wliicli,  Mr.  Routh  could  never  have 
attained  his  exaltcfl  jiosition  in  the  university.  Tliere  is  no 
longer  any  doubt,  that  the  course  of  training  wliich  students 
undergo  in  the  older  universities,  is  Ix^t  adapted  to  jinxluce 
able  and  well-read  men.  The  almost  deadlv  strife  for  place 
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tor  w  n?ino!nbor  to  liavo  heanl  of  a  man  who<t'  Hfo  wu^ 
piv^itivoly  oiulaio^'iwl  by  the  jealous  auibitioii  of  his  rival  for 
the  |vwitiou  of  senior  wrani>ler'  temU  more  than  auijht  els<» 
to  excite  that  spirit  of  emulation  whioli,  in  fact,  is  iniusini?  the 
honour-examination  at  Cambrid^'  to  Iveoine  vearlv  mt>n) 
stsirehinu: :  and  the  underi;radiiate<  themselves,  at  Oxfoiil  as 
well  a<  at  (^ambriil^e,  spare  no  pains  or  ex|H‘ns<'  to  irnin  the 
highest  di<t inet ions  whi. 'll  tlu^se  univei-sities  ean  K'stow.  NVith- 
out  stopping;  to  canvass  the  merits  of  ditferent  systeiici,  we  ‘gladly 
acknowled^'  that  the  University  of  London,  in  its  lH>ld  endea¬ 
vour  to  combine  the  ad vantairi's  of  a  |H>lite  education  with  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  learned  subjects,  has  Kvn  rewanKnl  with  a  very 
encourai^iiii;  deg*ree  of  success.  It  is  at  tlu'se  seminaries  that 
the  \>^y  Womes  the  man.  aecpiirine:  habits  of  stdf- reliance,  and. 
at  the  s;uuo  time,  of  humility;  for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
must  ti;;ht  his  own  way,  he  tpiickly  discovers,  t>n  the  t>thcr 
hand,  that  he  has  many  ccpials  and  several  suporit>i*s.  To  the 
aspirant  senior  wrane:lcr,  “the  analytical  view  oi'  Newton's 
Principia  ”  will  be  i>f  incalculabh'  worth.  It  well  ileserves  to 
be  received  as  a  companion  text-book  to  the  tmitist's  which  an' 
now’  read  in  ])reference  even  to  some  portions  of  Sir  Isaac’s 
great  work.  It  will  be  found  to  throw*  considerable  light  on 
the  chain  of  reasoning  by  which  the  primal  truths  of  nuKhun 
astronomical  science  were  establislu'd.  We  can  give  but  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  the  masterpuve  of  the  gn*at 
philosopher  is  exhibited  by  the  noble  commentator  and  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  coUahoratt'in'. 

Newton's  “  I'rineipia  ”  commences  w  ith  the  tluH)ry  of  limiting 
ratios,  and  geometrically  represents  the  analysis  of  the  dif¬ 
ferential  calculus.  Leibnitz  conceivinl  the  generation  of  (juan- 
tities  to  proceed  by  the  constant  addition  of  one  iiuh'tinitely 
small  quantity  to  another;  Newton,  by  the  motion  of  others. 
In  the  first,  the  difference  is  urrivid  at.  when,  in  the  limit,  the 
one  quantity  eipials  tin'  other;  in  the  .second,  the  ffnxion  is 
found  when  one  line  moves  up  to  another,  and  idtimately  coin¬ 
cides  with  it.  The  authors  of  the  “  Analytical  View*'  observe  ; — 

“The  first  book  treats  of  the  motion  of  hodi(*s  without  regard  to 
the  rt'sistauce  of  the  medium  that  fills  the  space  in  which  they  move; 
aud  it  is  principallv  devoted  to  the  consideratitm  of  motions  in  orbits 
determined  hv  centripetal  f’oree.s,  and  to  examining  the  attraction 
of  bodies.  Tlie  second  hook  tri'ats  of  the  resistance  of  fluids, 
chiefly  as  atfecting  the  motion  of  bodies  that  move  in  them.  The 
third  book  contains  the  ap[)lieation  of  the  princi[>le  thus  esta¬ 
blished,  to  the  motions,  attractions,  and  figures  of  the  heaveidy 
bodies.” 

It  is  at  once  evident  w’hut  immense  assistance  is  derived  from 
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siicli  a  passage  as  the  preceding.  In  the  simplest  style,  and  iu 
the  fewest  ])Ossible  words,  the  reader  is  ])ut  in  posse  ssion  of  the 
exact  eonnexion  between  the  three  books;  and  the  student  can 
thus  aj)preeiate  before-hand  tlie  importance  of  tlie  course  he  is 
commeneino:.  The  fundamental  ])roposition  is,  that,  if  a  body 
be  acted  upon  by  a  centripetal  force,  the  lino  drawn  from  tin* 
body  to  tlie  centre  of  force,  describes  plane  areas  which  arc 
always  ])roport ional  to  the  times  of  the  body’s  motion,  and 
i*onvcrsely.  Tlie  a])[)lieation  of  this  pro])osition  and  of  its  suhst'- 
quent  corollaries  to  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  is 
readily  made,  ily  Kepler’s  laws  we  learn,  that  the  ])lanctarv 
orbits  are  elli])ses ;  that  they  describe  round  the  sun  in  one  focus 
areas  proportional  to  the  times;  and  that  the  stpiurcs  of  the 
])eriodic  times  aiv  as  the  ciibi's  of  the  mean  distaiua's.  Newton 
shows  that  these  bodies  are  retained  in  their  patiis  by  a  force 
varying  iiiverstdy  as  the  scpiari's  of  the  distance,  'fliis  diivctlv 
leads  to  the  subject  of  <^ravitatioii ;  and  it  is  demonstrated  tliat 
the  moon’s  motion  is  conseejuent  on  gravity  only,  althoinrh  the 
])roportion  of  the  ceiitripidal  force  which  kinqis  her  in  h(*r  orbit, 
is  not  exa(‘tly  in  tin'  inverse  ratio  (»f  tin*  sip.iare  of  tin'  distance. 
Hence,  the  ^reat  discovery  of  tln^  law  whicli  Hie  uni¬ 

verse  is  unfolded  in  the  very  commenoementof  the  “  I’rincipia.” 

AN’  e  have  lu're  assunu'd  that  Kepler’s  laws  an'  estahlislicd. 
'fliis,  howt'vi'r,  Ni'wtoii  ^oes  on  to  show,  trealinu^  at  pvat 
h'li^^th  of  the  sections  of  the  cone  which,  by  Ids  su))si‘(|ucnt 
propositions,  an'  seen  to  be  the  most  inijuudant  of  all  curves. 
1  he  motion  of  a  body  acted  on  by  a  contri])('tal  force'  wliicli 
varies  as  the  distance,  is  proved  to  Ik'  in  an  i'lii])se:  and,  if  this 
law  of  force  lu'ld  ^ood  betwee'ii  the  planets  and  tlu'  sun,  as  it 
does  between  the  centre  and  the  surface  of  each  ])lanet,  the 
whole  iiiimlx'r  of  planets  would  revolve  in  e'qual  pc'riods  round 
the  sun.  Let  the  law  of  force  be  chan^jc'd,  and  vary  invc'rsclv 
as  the  square  of  the  distance;  and  the  body  will  dt'serihe  an 
ellipse  round  the  centre  of  force,  which  will  now  be  in  the  focus, 
'fids  is  the  law  which  ]K'rvades  the  universe.  As  an  immediate 
corollary  to  the  ])rt'C('dinir,  it  follows  that  no  curves  hut  conic 
sections  can  be  desiunbed  by  bodies  acted  upon  by  a  centri]»ctal 
force  varvinjj  inversely  as  the  squari's  of  the  distance.  This, 
iiuleed,  may  be  considered  as  the  establishment  of  Keplers 
first  law  ;  and,  by  similar  processes,  the  other  two  are  conlirmeil. 

Proc('i'din*r  onwards,  wi'  are  initiated,  in  tin'  fifth  and  sixth 
sections  of  the  tir.st  book,  into  the  ])ractical  utility  of  astro- 
iiomiial  observations;  for  the  li^eometrical  pro]K>siti(ms  therein 
ctuitaiin'd,  are  dt'sii^iu'd  to  show  how  to  consti’iu't  tin'  orbit  of 
which  we  have  »>btaiiu'd  the  elements,  oi'  in  which,  at  h'ast,  ve 
have  obtained  three  points.  Indeed,  as  J.ord  llroujrhaiu  re- 
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inarlvfl,  Tlie  intimate  connexion  between  the  purely  geome¬ 
trical  imrts  of  the  ‘  Prineiiua,’— the  tifth  and  sixth  seetions  of 
the  first  b,)ok, — and  the  most  sublime  inquiries  into  the  motions 
of  the  lieavenly  bodies ;  those  motions,  too,  wliieh  are  tlie  most 
rapid,  and  performed  in  space  tlie  most  prodigious, — may  sutHce 
to  show  the  studcuit,  how  well  worthy  these  math('matical  inves¬ 
tigations  are  of  being  minutely  followed.’^  Now  that  we  know 
the  orbits,  the  object  is,  to  find  the  position  of  the  body  at  a 
given  time;  and  this  is  the  next  point  treated  by  the  philo¬ 
sopher.  At  this  stage  there  intervenes  a  merely  mathematical 
investigation,  which  is  of  no  practical  utility.  The  law  of  force 
is  made  general,  instead  of  particular  as  in  the  preceding;  and, 
consequently,  the  curves  described  are  no  longer  limited  to  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  cone.  Then,  again,  returning  to  jiroblems  of  jirac- 
tical  importance,  the  investigator  considers  the  efleet  of  a  force 
besides  the  centri})etal  force',  being  applied  laterally;  and  this, 
we  learn,  produces  a  variation  in  the  axis  of  the  orbit.  The 
axis  of  the  earth’s  orbit  thus  revolves  in  a  period  of  about 
lt)t),0()0  years;  but  Sir  Isaac  regarded  this  as  indicating  a 
deviation  from  the  law  of  the  inverse  square  of  tlie  distance  so 


very  minute  as  not  to  alter  sensibly  the  form  and  jiosition  of 
the  orbits  thence  resulting.  The  motion  of  bodies  along  given 
surfaces,  not  in  planes,  passing  through  the  cc'iitri'  of  force,  or, 
in  other  words,  eccentric  (i.  c.,  capricious)  motion,  conu's  next  ; 
and  thus,  stc])  by  step,  we  are  conducted  to  the  eonsideiation  of 
complex  motion.  The  ])ath  deserilH'd  by  two  bodies  mutually 
attracting  each  otlu'r,  will  1h'  the  same  as  if,  insti'ad  of  tlu'ir 
acting  on  one  another,  some  third  body,  placed  in  tlu'ir  e('ntre 
of  gravity’,  acted  upon  each  of  them  with  the  same  force  with 
which  they’  act  each  on  the  other.  And,  if  a  third  body  be 
introdiKH'd,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sun,  Karth,  and  Moon, 
neither  of  the  two  latter  bodies  describes  an  ('llipse  round  the 
Sun;  but  tlu'V  ri'volvc'  round  ('ach  otlu'r  and  round  their  c<‘ntre 
ofg  ravity,  that  cmitre  itself  describing  an  I'lliptical  liiu'.  All 
these  conclusions  recpiire  slight  coircctions  or  adjustiiK'nts, 
consequent  on  the  disturbances  exerted  on  cacli  jdanet  by  the 
rest;  and  to  the  consideration  of  tlu'si'  Sir  Isaac  now  applies 
himsidf.  The  motion  of  the  Ivirth’a  orbit,  wv  have  sec'ii,  takc's 
about  10!),0()0  y’ears  to  comph'te  a  revolution.  So  the  c'cci'n- 
tricity  of  the  Earth’s  orbit  has  been  slowly  decreasing,  and  will 
continue  to  decrease  down  to  a  certain  limit,  from  which  it  w’ill 
then  b(‘gin  to  increase.  AVe  may  here  introduc('  a  noteworthy 
inference  from  Newton’s  proposition  on  the  atti’action  of  a 
hollow  sphere,  wliich  exhiliits  great  power  ot  mind  on  the  part 
of  the  writers  : — 
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0  may  hero  stop  to  ohservo  upon  a  rrmarhablo  inferenco  wWwh 
may  he  drawn  from  tins  tlieorem.  Suj)pose,  tliat  in  flu*  centre  et 
any  planet,  as  of  the  Eartli,  there  is  a  lartije  vacant  spherical  spac(‘. 
or  that  the  globe  is  a  hollow  sphere  ;  if  any  ])artiele  or  mass  of 
matter  is  at  any  moment  of  time  in  any  point  of  this  hollow  spiurc, 
it  must,  as  far  as  the  globe  is  concerned,  remain  for  ever  at  rt 
there,  and  suffer  no  attraction  from  the  globe  itself.  Then  the  force 
of  any  otii(*r  heavenly  body,  as  the  Moon,  will  attract  it,  and  so  will 
the  force  of  the  Sun.  Suppose  these  two  bodies  in  opposition,  it  will 
be  drawn  to  the  side  of  the  Sun  with  a  foi’Ci‘  etpial  to  the  diHerence 
of  their  attractions,  and  this  force  will  vary  the  relative  position 
(configui’ation)  of  the  thi'ce  bodies  ;  but  from  the  greatm*  attraction 
of  the  Sun,  the  particle,  or  body,  will  always  be  on  the  side  (»f  the 
hollow  globe  m'xt  to  the  Sun.  Now,  the  Earth's  attraction  will 
exei’t  no  inlliumce  over  the  internal  body,  even  when  in  contact  with 
the  internal  surface  of  the  hollow  sphere;  for  the  tlu'orem  which  wo 
have  just  demonstrated  is  cpiite  general,  and  applies  to  particles 
wherever  situated  within  the  s])heiv.  Therefore,  although  th(‘  Karth 
m(»ves  round  its  axis,  the  body  will  always  continue*  moving  so  as  to 
shift  its  place  t*very  instant  and  retain  its  position  ti>war(ls  the  Siin. 
In  like  maner,  if  any  (juantity  of  moveable  particles  thrown  i>ll’,  for 
example,  by  the  rotating  motion  of  the  Ihirth,  are  in  the  hollow,  they 
will  not  be  attracteil  by  the  Earth,  but  only  tow  arils  the  Sun;  and 
will  all  accumulate  towards  the  side  of  the  hollow  sphere  next  the 
Sun.  So  of  any  tluid,  whether  water  or  melted  matter,  in  the  hollow, 
j)rovided  it  do  not  wholly  fill  up  the  space,  the  whole  of  it  will  hi* 
accumulated  towards  the  Sun.  Sup[)ose  it  only  enough  to  fill  halt 
the  hollow  space,  it  will  all  be  accumulated  im  one  side,  and  that  side 
the  one  next  tin*  Sun;  const'ipientlv,  the  axis  of  rotation  will  he 
changed,  and  will  not  ])ass  through  the  centre  or  even  near  it,  and 
will  constantly  be  altering  its  position.  lli*nce,  we  may  be  assured 
that  tht*re  is  no  such  Indlow  in  the  globe  filleil  with  melted  matter, 
or  any  hollow  at  all,  inasmuch  as  there  could  no  hollow  exist  without 
such  accumulations,  in  consi*ijuence  of  |)articles  of  the  internal 
spherical  surface  being  conslaully  thrown  oil’ by  the  rotating  motion 
of  the  Earth.” 

The  subjects  treated  of  in  the  sci*onil  book  of  the  “  rrineij  ia, 
are  confessedly  not  of  so  great  importance  as  those  which 
have  Imen  reviewed ;  and  wc  feel  the  less  compunction  in 
passing  by  it,  because,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  considered  so 
satisfactory  as  the  first  book  ;  and  the  recent  improvements  in 
analysis,  which  the  present  authors  have  introduced  into  the 
corresponding  portion  of  their  volume,  would  be  of  little  intcrc>t 
to  the  general  reader.  It  needs  scarcely  to  be  remarked,  that 
we  do  not  say  this  in  depreciation  of  Sir  Isaac :  far  from  it. 
All  the  adv  ances  made  by  his  successors  are  but  the  consc- 
(piences  of  his  original  discoveries,  and  a  continuation  of  lU' 
(juiries  which  he  began,  aud  w'hich,  perhaps,  could  not  ha'C 
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boon  [)roscciito(I  without  liim.  The  suhjocts  of  wliicli  lie  treated 
were,  at  all  events,  entirely  new.  Curvilinear  motion  and 
the  laws  of  attraetion  were  altogether  unknown,  or,  at  lea.st, 
unexplored;  and  yet,  even  with  the  aid  of  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  subsequent  investigations  have  been  obligi'd  to  aceept  his 
fraction  fid  as  the  most  accurate  ascertainable  value  of  the 
olliptieity  of  the  Earth’s  figure.  And,  although  the  science  of 
Mathematics  was  not  far  (‘iiough  advanced  in  his  day  to  enable 
him  to  investigate  completely  the  motion  of  sound,  ytt,  in  a 
wonderful  manner,  he  solved  to  a  certain  degree  the  sinqder  case 
of  the  motion  (‘f  air  in  a  tube,  lly  the  aid,  however,  of  a  most 
elaborate  and  rellned  analysis,  mathematicians  aie  now  making 
rapid  strides  towards  gaining  tlu'  mastery  ovi'r  (juestions  and 
diliiculties  which  were  then  supposed  to  b.e  impossible  of  solu¬ 
tion.  How  mmt,  for  instance,  is  the  symbolization  introduc(‘d 
by  Mr.  Salmon  in  his  (\uiic  St'ctionsI  And  again,  how  elegant 
the  manipulation  of  dilferi'iitial  (‘(juations  by  tlu*  s<'paration  of 
the  symbid  fi’om  the  function  I  These  an*  nov('lti(‘S  of  to-day: 
hut  thev  have  oiu*  disadvantaue,  to  which  (Jeometrv  can  ni'ver 
be  expose  d.  Analysis  is  sinq)!}*  an  abstraction  ;  (Jeometry  is  a 
figured  idea,  and,  as  such,  is  better  adaptc'd  to  the  ordinary 
human  capacity,  unable,  for  the  nu^st  j»art,  to  interpret  the 
meaning  of  an  analytical  expression,  unless  of  the  simplest 
jxissible  nature.  It  is  l  asy  (‘iiough  to  use  the  tools,  and  to  solve 
mathematical  problems  which  ncpiire  only  an  anjdyfical  result; 
but  where  an  inter[)retation  is  necessary,  few  atttmipt  it ;  and, 
what  is  more,  the  senate-housi*  ('xamination  rar(*ly  diinands  it. 

The  world  is  not  governed  by  chance,  but  is  r(‘gulat<'d  by 
fixed  and  unalterabh*  laws :  V(*t,  many  events  of  ordinary 
(K'currencc*  are  not  iH'gaidc'd  as  n'sulting  from  any  law.  Ibiin, 
snow,  and  hail,  wind,  thunder,  and  lightning,  are  so  common 
that  we  idmost  disrejrard  them.  As  to  (  ithcr  storms,  or  even 
Seasons,  the  laws  have  not  hitherto  b('en  discovered  which 
regulate,  and  must  n'gulate,  their  aj)proach  and  succession. 
Here,  indeed,  is  a  wdde  field  for  future  observation,  ddu'se 
atmospheric  change's  raav  be  d('p(*ndent  on  certain  relative 
positions  of  the  heavenly  bodii'S,  and  may  licreafte'r  come  to  be 
preilicted  with  as  gieat  confidence  as  an  ('clipse  of  the  sun  or 
the  occult  at  ion  of  a  fixed  star. 
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Art.  TV- — "Reporf  of  fhe  Rxplorinff  Rxprdlflon  fo  fie  Jiochf 
^lountains^  in  the:  prnr  1S  I2,  fo  Orcf/on  and  yorfh  California 
in  the  i/earfi  1S4‘^-I4.  Hy  Brovc’t -Captain  .).  (\  Fnaaont. 
TVintod  by  order  ot’  the  Senate  of  the  l  iiited  States.  Wasli- 
in^ton.  IS  15. 

2.  Xofts  of  Travel  in  California,  inclndinp  fhe  Arkansas,  Del  Xorfe 
and  (ilia  Rivers.  From  the  ()i!ieial  lTt*])orts  of  Captain  Fre¬ 
mont  and  Major  Emory.  New  York.  iS-tt). 

IF  Die  Vereiniijfen  ^taaten  von  yordamerica  nnd  deren  Territorien. 
Von  Karl  Weiehardt.  Ijeipsie.  ISIS. 

4.  Life,  Explorations,  and  Public  ^Services  of  John  Charles  Fremont. 
Jh)ston.  1S5(>. 


The  strii^o^le  now  ^oing-  on  in  tlie  United  States  would  >etiu 
to  indicate  tliat  an  important  clianj^e  is  coming'  ovi'r  tlie 
American  mind.  The  Ihvsidential  election  there  olfers  a  truly 
novel  spectacle.  F'or  many  years  j)ast,  we  have  l)e('n  accustomed 
to  see  the  elections  to  the  highest  dignity  of  the  Union  (‘arritd 
on  in  the  worn-out  tracks  of  antiipiati'd  party-feiding.  Now, 
however — for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  (ireat  Kcj)uhlic 
— a  })owerful  ptntion  of  citizens  have  seceded  from  the  trammels 
of  oh.solete  political  clujues,  and  turned  their  eyes  ui)t)u  a  man 
not  conspicuous  hy  any  share  he  has  ht)rne  in  p(‘tty  ]>aity 
intrigues,  hut  distinguished  rather  hy  the  j)restige  of  science 
and  romantic  adventure.  It  would  ap})ear  that  a  feeding  is 
growing  up  among  the  peojde  beyond  the  ocean,  that  the  C(»in- 
monwealth  is  mueli  in  want  of  some  new  element  wluTewith  to 
refresh  and  invigorate  itself.  Formerly,  when  a  candidate  loi 
the  l‘residentship  was  put  forward,  tin*  iirst,  almost  tin*  only 
epiestion  with  the  j)aity  that  sui)ported  liiiii  was,  whether  he 
fully  came  uj>  to  the  requisites  of  this  or  that  narrow  pro¬ 
gramme.  In  the  prt'seiit  juncture,  a  great  section  ol  the 
Anuudcaii  j)opulatitm  have  boldly  cast  aside  that  restricted 
standard,  and  resolved  to  otfer  the  Fresideiitshij)  to  a  “  Ircsh 
man,”  who  represents  tlie  princijile  of  human  liberty  hi  its 
broad  sense,  without  being  tied  by  spe'cial  engagements.  Ihc 
nanu*  of  that  man  is  scarcely  known  in  the  p<ditical  art'iia  ot 
the  United  States.  Yet,  ajiart  from  that  bustling  scene,  his 
renown  is  famous  throughout  the  two  hemispheres.  It  i> 
name  which  has  become  a  houselndd  word  for  everything  daring 
and  adventurous — a  name  adored  bv  the  youth  of  .\mcrica, 
and  honoured  by  all  disciples  of  human  progress.  It  is  the 
name  ot  a  dauntless  pioneer  of  civilization,  whose  loot  has 
Invome  taniiliar  with  those  mysterious  mountain-ranges  hitherto 
hid  I  roll!  the  eye  of  scimu'c — a  traveller  over  deserts  intermi¬ 
nable,  jK'uet rating  tlu'  secrets  of  nature  in  searcli  of  new  high" 
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wav^  coinmoroo — mi  explorer  of  hound  less  prairies  where, 
btloiH'  him,  only  the  wild  beast  and  the  ri'd  savag’e  wanderi'd. 
Ill  a  word,  it  is  Fremont,  tlio  “  Pathtimh'r,”  the  hero  ot‘ the 
Rocky  Mountains, — he  Mdiose  <j:;dlant  d(‘eds,  in  the  cause  of 
science,  read  to  onr  fireside  reason  like  the  dazzlini^  pajifc'S  of 
fiction.  A  heavy  debt  his  country  (uves  Inin.  Her  banner  of 
stars  liis  bold  hand  planted  on  tlie  snow-clad  suininits  of 
hitherto  inaccessible  peaks.  AVith  a  htindful  of  braves,  he 
jniined  and  offered  her  the  “Golden  Ihnpire”  of  California, 
and  optmed  up  <>rand  routes  for  her  triumphal  ])ro^ress  from  the 
east  to  the  west.  This  chosen  child  of  proi^ress  now  stands  on 
the  steps  of  the  (’apitol,  a  competitor  f<n*  the  higlu'st  functions 
his  country  has  to  offer. 

It  may  be  said — and  indeed  it  has  bi^m  sjiid — that  there  is 
(laiigcT  in  trusting  the  destinies  of  a  country  to  a  man  whose 
experience  as  a  politician  is  so  rec(‘nt  and  untri<*d.  No  doubt 
there  is  some  reason  in  this  objection.  Ibit  b(‘  that  ns  it  may, 
in  the  pn'simt  state  of  things  hVemont  is  (f  unrsslft/,  for  he  alone 
is  able  to  cement  the  discordant  and  nu‘dl(*y  partic's  of  American 
|)rogress  into  a  bond  of  union  against  tin*  phalanx  of  slnvc- 
holdcrs.  If  Fremont’s  views  stood  out  in  more  glaring  r(*li(*f, — 
if  h(‘  was  a  member  of  that  “notorious  circle”  of  statc'sinen 
who  have  hitherto  monopoli/ed  the  ])olitical  life  of  the  Union, 
his  candidature  would  have  but  litth*  claim  to  the  wid('-felt 
sympathy  it  now  enjoys.  Tin*  V('ry  fact  that  he  stninls  aloof* 
fbnn  the  s(]uabbles  of  cli(]ue  and  faction  renders  him  the  more 
acceptable  to  the  diff(*r('nt  s(*ctions  of  tin*  friends  of  fr(*edoni. 
True,  this  has  some  disadvantage*,  in  so  far  as  h'remont,  to  a 
certain  extent,  r('pres(*nts  tin*  unknown.  I  hit  how  much  grc'ate'r 
a  disadvantage  it  would  be  if  tin*  disunion  e>f  tin*  Liln'ral  camj) 
gave  an  easv  and  undis]>ut('d  victory  to  tin*  uphol(h*rsof  slav(*ry  ! 
1  he  great  want  of  the  Kepublie*,  at  this  monn'iit,  is  ji  IVi*sident 
ot  th(»roughlv  patriotic  inspirations, — honest,  and  beyond  the 
shafts  of  calumnv, — devoted  t(»  tin*  integrity  <d  his  great 
country,  and  who  is  prepared  to  take  his  stainl  unyi(*ldingly  at 
the  side  of  human  fr(*('d(*Tn.  In  slnu’t,  a  h*ader  represe*nting  tin* 
id(*a  e>f  progress  on  its  broadest  basis,  and  under  whose*  aelminis- 
tration  the  seninel  part  e)f  the  lie*publie‘  weeiilel  have*  time  tei  gather 
its  force's,  anel  to  re-establish  unity  anel  harmemy.  I  here*  is  no 
doubt  but  that  I’re'memt  weiulel  supply  this  want  ;  that  bis  cha- 
raetcr  is  pre*-eminently  aelaptcel  to  this  ])atrie)tic  ve)e  ation.  His 
wlieile  life  has  b(*en  a  s(*rie*s  e»f  sacritie*es  anel  ae*ts  e)t  ele*ve»tie)n  to 
Ids  e’ountry’s  welfare.  If,  there ‘fore*,  em  Neive'inlM'r  the*  4th,  his 
liaine  shoulel  cernn*  forth  triumphant  Ireim  the*  e*lecte>ral  ^ 

now  and  better  era  may  confielently  be*  expe*cteel  fe»r  the  Irans- 
iitlantic  Ue])ublic. 
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A  sketc'li  of  I  ho  oaroor  of  a  man  flostiiK'd  to  play  so  con¬ 
spicuous  a  part  in  tlio  oloction  strugj^dcs  of  tlio  Uniti'd  States, 
can  liardly  fail  to  bo  intor(‘stinj>.  Unfortunately,  in  tlio  wlmh 
of  tlio  “  litoratiiro  on  Froniont,”  which  luis  rooontly  spruii^r 
there  is  scarcely  a  work  to  he  found  which  does  full  justice  to 
the  vari(‘d  fate  and  daring  exploits  of  tlu'  PatldindiT.  There  is 
certainly  no  lack  of  writings  extolling  his  fame  and  advoeatinj; 
his  eh‘Ction  in  terms  the  most  enthusiastic.  Ihit  a  full  and 
accurate  biography  of  the  man  and  his  merits  has  yet  t(»  br 
written.  It  is,  therefore,  from  his  own  ske'tches  and  reports, 
and  freim  various  other  disjeunte  d  sourv  os,  that  we  must  draw 
the  materials  fe>r  a  hiograjdiy.  Still,  so  replete  witli  remarkable 
e'vents  and  ineddeiits  is  the  Instory  e»f  his  carevr,  that  e'veii  a 
mcajjre  outline  is  sulllcienit  te)  attract  universal  attention. 


From  liis  earlie'st  yemth,  the  life  of  Cedeincl  k're'inont  has 
been  a  series  of  advcnUires.  The  very  story  e)f  his  birtli  is 
stamped  with  that  spirit  of  reunance  which  every  siihseapieiit 
chapte'r  of  his  life  has  incre*ased  and  remderc'd  more*  captivating 
te)  the  imagination,  'fhe  tale  e)f  the  clieejuered  feirtuiu's  of  liis 
family  runs  thus:  In  the  early  part  of  the  pre*sent  ce'utury, 
during  the*  de'spotic  re‘ign  ol‘  Aa})oleon,  a  bh(‘ne*hman,  from  the 
n('ighbourhoe)d  of  liVons,  fled  to  avoid  perse'cut iein  for  se)ine 
polifie-al  olfence*.  This  fugitive  iVemi  the  clutches  of  his  oppre's- 
se>rs  embarked  se'cretly  feir  St.  Domingo;  but  the  ship  that 
carried  him  being  capt ureal  by  an  Fnglish  cruize*!’,  the  cre'W  and 
passengers  were  maele  prisoners,  and  lamb’d  at  tlu*  Ib’itish 
Antilles.  There*,  for  semie  time,  the  uidbrt unale*  e*xile  pursiie'd 
a  life  of  labe)ur  till  anotlu*!’,  and  this  time  successful  escaj)e  east 
him  o!i  the*  j>oil  of  the  Fnited  States,  hhntune,  there,  lor  once 
smil(Ml  uj)on  him,  and  gave  him  as  a  wife  the  fair  daughte*r  ed 
('ohuu'l  Wliiting,  the'  he*ad  of  one  of  the*  “  tir>t  famili»*s”  ot 
A  irginia.  \^h'  will  not  ('iite'r  into  the  love-passage'S  e)l  that 
romantic  union,  nor  de'sciibe  the  many  im})ediments  that  lay  in 
the  way  of  the*  gallant  suitor.  It  is  suflicie'ut  te>  say  that  the* 
intrusie>n  of  the  pe*nniless  and  uiikne»wn  bhenedi  re'fugee  iiite>  the* 
exclusive  cii’(*h*s  ed*  the*  Viry:inian  aristoci’acv  was  vie*we*d  witli 
no  lavourable  (*ve*  by  the  “  leadiim  families’’  of  the  state*:  ane. 
tlius  the*  native*  soil  ed*  his  loving  partne*r  became  very  soe»n  te)t> 
lu)t  tor  tlie  luckh'ss  i*xile.  I’acking  u}>  what  little  he  liad  to 
l'ae*k,  he  cmigrate*d  inte)  the  Indian  territory,  far  away  from  tl.c 
traces  e>f  civilizatiein,  taking  with  him  his  faithl'ul  wife  who, 
true*  weiman  as  slu*  was,  bore  every  privation  by  his  sub*.  b‘ 
tlu!  mid>t  ed’  this  ardue)us  jemrnev,  at  Savannah,  in  (ie'orgia,  m 
the  year  iSld,  .she  gave*  birth  to  a  child,  Jedin  (’harh's  brciiKint, 
the*  subjee't  of  this  sketedl. 

ihc  pare'iits,  soon  afier  the  birth  of  John  Charles,  startl'd 
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a^ain  from  tlioir  temporary  restiiip^-plaee,  and  wandered  into 
the  country  of  the  Choctaw  and  Creek  Indians.  It  appears 
that  the  elder  Fremont,  hesidi's  the  domestic  reasons  that 
induced  him  to  leave  the  inhospitahk  circles  of  Virginia,  had 
ail  uiicoiKiuerahle  disposition  to  niigration,  and  an  absorbing 
desire  to  study  the  peculiarities  and  manners  of  strange  rac('s. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  man  on  whom  the  eyes  of  the  Cnion  are 
now  direett'd,  spent  among  barbarous  tribes  the  morning  of  his 
life.  The  red-skin  woman  became  bis  nurse,  and  her  wild 
tongue  he  prattled  in  his  infancy.  His  first  impressions  were 
formed  amidst  the  grand  solitudes  of  the  virgin  forest  and  the 
boundless  plain  of  tlie  ])rairies ;  and  his  earliest  youth^  passed 
awav  roving  over  the  hunting-ground  of  the  Indian.  1his  was 
a  fitting  introduction  to  tlu'  cart'CT  ol  the  “  Fathfimh'r. 

Approaching  manliood,  we  s(‘e  young  Fremont  within  the 
pale  of  more  cultivated  life.  His  fatluT,  after  all  his  wander¬ 
ings,  having  found  a  in  sting-place  in  the  grav(',  tlie  vidoM  wont 
to'^reslde  in  Carolina,  and  sent  her  boy  to  (liarh'ston  (\>llcg(‘,  to 
devote  himself  to  the  study  of  matheinatics.  In  latm*  years,  we 
find  Fremont  a  succcsslul  t('acher  of  that  sci('nc(\  low  aids 
18T3,  he  ludd  the  situation  (d*  professor  of  mathematics  on  board 
the  American  slooj)  of  W’ar,  “  Natchez,  in  w’hich  ca]>acitj  he 
served  foi*  tw’o  years,  during  the  cruise  of  that  vessel  on  tlu' 
coast  of  Soutli  Aiiuricii.  Aflerwaids  lio  rccoivod  a  similar 
ajipointmciit  on  board  a  I  nilod  States  irioato;  lait  this  mono¬ 
tonous  o(‘i'n])ation  d.oos  not  aj)]ioai'  to  have  boon  alliisot  u'r  to 
his  taste,  and  he  eonse(iuently  lel't  the  navy,  devoting  his  talents 
entirely  to  civil  en<^ine(Tln5>;.  'ihe  migratory  dispositum  and 
love  of  adventure  he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  dri'W  him  to 
a  wilder  scene  I'or  his  activity.  The  siiell  was  upon  him;  lie 
could  no  loiifjcr  resist  tin'  noble  imiuilse  that  iiiocd  him  onw.iii  , 
and  he  set  out  for  those  savage  regions  where  tlu'  iiatiye  Indian 
life  was  vet  to  be  found,  lii  IS-!,  and  iSoS,  we  see  iim  'J*'*.' 
in  the  t'erritorv  of  the  ( 'ln'rohees,  drawing  up  topographical 
maps,  and  stiidving  the  customs  ol  his  barbaiie  losts.  't- 
United  States  at' that  time  had  an  eye  upon  the  .listriets  "Hhe 
Cherokees  ;  they  wislu'd  to  drive  that  tribe  to  the  (.ther  bank  ol 
th('  Mississippi.'  It  mav  be  imagined  that  the  ahorigines,  under 
these  eireunistaiiees,  were  not  most  aniiahl_\  dis|)os<(  towaris 
white  man.  Indeed, one  ol  the  exjieditions  ol  1  ieniout,w  in  iwas 

undertaken  in  company  with  a  gallant  tieim.in  >a'  >woo(  sman, 
promised  to  end  tragically  enough  for  the  two  daring  luoneersol 
seionee.  Late  om-  eveniiig,  the  travellms  loiind  themsidves  sud¬ 
denly  amidst  a  tribe  of  hostile  Indians  engaged  in  a  ’ 

Tomahawks  and  seal])ing-knives  were  speedily  ' 

the  white  men  only  owed  their  lives  to  that  .lual.ty  ol  eomp.is- 
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of  their  sava. 'o  I  "  »’t.i.e  from 

ly-f?  <lmvn  h,se,Ksil|  ;  ;  •;  1?'  fr*-  -hen  ,he 

his  activifv.  \f  flw>  „  ''  r'^tilKd,  and  a  wider  fiel,l  ,  ir  i  ■ 

Unitod  ‘J.'\  1  *  '^oconiinendation  oC  tl.  '  "Oered  lor 

utid  f>lates,  1,0  took  iiart  in  ih..  .  government  of  |],,. 

J/etivh  eiiftineer,  Xieollef  f;„.  li  cf  f)ie  renown, 

tl'Por  A/issis.i,,pl.  rhere’  A.,  ^"“'■'ov  of  the  ha.siil  .'f  1 

lieutenant  of  eno-fiiooi-  i  ,  ^'toonl,  who  .serv<'d  -is  i  * 

-If  Or 

f  Iiluvs  that  invaiuvl  hiiji  ho  of  tho 

omnnaitly  hefor,.  the  imhli,.  ^o,  •■‘"“o  for  the  fir.-t  time 

h-  'vhh.h  h,.  iai.fe,  **^  those  Ih^  : 

Was  at  iliis;  ».  .*  1  <ic‘oas. 

jiiii-  liauftlner  of  il,o'’w,d  -kimw  i''*"  o'i'l  won  the 

'  u.Ml  ,mrie.l  ,.lf  <'"'o  ' 

<>I  .M  ion.  rolonol  ihnm.nemli.iT;;  of  ln.iermd 

wlnw '  “'''  "'"'"'•"o  I'-irents,  that  a  Hot  nn,„mmon  I 

yure  in-omoiion  m  verv  si,  «-  V  ’'O'di'iiant,  in  aeorns 

l)rn!rT,- ’l’"  "‘■'‘"ll'vivnt  iVv "of"  fi of 

„f  !  ‘  ‘  a  very  elioible  s  !  “■  ^yas  not,  in  a 

unw  r  the  slern'^falher'^ '  "'i  '*"i’  this  vi,'W 

u  >w,‘lcom,.  suitor  ;  ami,  cunu!  f  •>=‘t>ii<hino  the 

or  hrenn.nt  a  v,.n.nnssi,,,  ":S  inawnre,!  I 

I  lu  r,  m  Iowa,  tin-  hanks  of  wl  3  "‘o  -Moinbmiian  i 

".'•<1  hox,.,s,  lhro,.ions  .„r  •'  ‘  "ore  inlhsl,,!  hv  ilHr,Ses  I 

the  ‘'f*or  a  leno-theii  *'/ "'"'i* ^"it  hirinne  will,,!  I 

rlr  h  ■  ''=""'>0'1  river  "  e"''  I'^oiks  of  I 

fituriK',!  m  saf,.|v  onlv  i,  ’  ’  “hsliiiate  seeond  -  lient,'n  int  I 

sr;'’'"  ^'S:„  '■rr  ">  'i!-' «u  o,'i;::.5  ;';;ii  | 

I'.'-  .„  do, . '",-"i.'i  .i»  I 

1  JUit  and  secret  mariiao-e,  which  I 
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n'ore  duly  per  for  111  0(1.  The  father  then  gave  in  to  \  fait  (tccotn  pH  y 
and  entered  into  the  most  friendly  relations  with  his  gallant 
son-in-law  ;  but  he  never  even  alluded  to  the  elojuunent  and 
clandestine  perlorniance  of  tlu*  marriage  rites.  Only  some  ten 
or  twelve  years  afterwards,  he  once  confessed  to  a  friend,  tliat 
“Little  Jessie,  at  the  time,  understood  her  husband  better  than 
her  father  did.” 

This  abduction  of  the  daughter  of  old  llenton  is  invested  with 
a  still  more  romantic  charaettu*,  when  we  rememlHU*  that,  by  a 
curious  chance,  Fremont,  in  his  early  youth,  had  nearly  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  hand  of  the  tierce  stuiator.  The  little 
episode  to  which  we  allude  is  this  :  The  father  of  Fremont, 
one  day  during  his  migrations,  was  tran(|uilly  relVi'shing 
hiinsidf  with  his  family,  in  the  parlour  of  an  inn  at  Nash¬ 
ville,  in  Tennessee,  wlnui  their  composure  was  suddenly  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  discharge  of  iire-ainis  in  tht‘  m^xt  room,  and  the 
whiz  of  bullets  through  the  door,  some  of  which  passt'd  in  dan¬ 
gerous  proximity  to  tlu'  head  of  young  John  Charles.  The 
})ist()ls  had  been  tired  by  Colonel  Thomas  Ihuiton,  in  a  “political 

dillicultv  ”  with  (u'lieral  Andri'W  Jackson,  the  victor  of  N(‘W 
% 

Crlcans,  and  afterwards  President  of  the  United  States.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  deadly  missive  took  notdiect  ;  and  young  h'remont 
was  preserved  from  the  stiay  senatoi’ial  bulh't.  This  semi- 
tragical  scene  had  a  fitting  (Ivnoucnient  in  later  times.  Tin*  two 
coinhatants,  Fenton  and  Ja(‘kson,  became  fast  friiuids  ;  while* 
the  boy  Fremont,  who  had  well-nigh  falhui  an  accidental  saeui- 
tie*e  te)  eilel  Ihuitein’s  vieeleaice*,  maele  himsedf  his  se>n-in-law.  The; 
whede  histeuy  is  re  dedeuit  of  the*  juruliarit  ie*s  e»f  “  Amei  ie-an  life*.” 

Ihit  let  us  liasten  te)  elescrihe  the*  khve*  (iivat  ICxpeslitieins  of 
Ihscovery,  the  pe  rformance  e)f  whiedi  has  ci*e*ate‘el  the*  worlel-wide 
fame  e)f  Fre‘me)iit,  and  plae*e‘d  his  mime*  by  the*  side*  e)f  lluinholelt, 
Munge)  J^irk,  Auduhe)n,  P>arth,  anel  e)ther  illustrious  trave*llers. 
Happy  as  his  niai*riage  proved — the  ediarms  e)f  home  and  family 
were  unable  te)  keep  long  in  the-ir  re)sy  bondage*  this  man  e)f 
enterprise.  The  scie'iitilie*  impulse*  being  all-powe*rful  with  him, 
he  se)on  grew  we'ary  of  repose,  and  slighte*el  the*  traiiepiil  ple*asure“s 
of  his  own  hearth.  Tlie  r(*stless  geuiius  j)ine'd  te)  he  away  in 
theise  lar-e)lf  regions,  which  lepeirt  hael  inve*steel  with  a  labule)us 
intere‘st.  The*  mvsteTies  of  the  imme*nse*  trae*ts  e)f  land  be*twe‘en 
the  Mississipj)i  and  the  Ikicitie*,  attiacted  his  ambitie)n.  1  hese 
tcrrite)ries,  vet  unvisite'el  by  se*ience, — where*  Nature  sat  alone*, 
unintrueleere)!!  hut  by  the  re'd-skin,  e)r  the*  adve'iiturous  trapped, — 
were  to  be  laid  open*  to  the*  hundred  arts  of  civilizatieen  and  the 
ce)inme*re*e  e)f  the*  world.  The  gre'at  task  propose*d  was,  to  e*xple)re 
that  Cimmerian  range,  the  Iie)cky  ^Ie)untain8, — te)  define  the* 
trusses  that  lead  through  them  towards  the  (ireut  Ocean, — and  to 
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lay  down,  l)y  accurate  surveys,  the  routes  acioss  the  AVcstcni 
Desert.  To  this  ohject,  Frcniont  lieneetorth  devoted  all 
ener^^y.  His  ambition  was  to  be  the  Pathlinder  ol*  tlie  vast 
unexplored  regions  ol‘  the  North  American  continent. 

It  was  in  3Iay,  IShJ,  that  I‘'rc*mont  startl'd  for  the  tlrst  of  liis 
memorable  exiu'ditioiis.  His  survey,  this  time,  was  to  eiiihrace 
tlie  country  between  the  ^lissouri  IHver  and  the  llocky  ^loun- 
tains,  alon^  the  line  of  the  Kansas  and  the  p*eat  I’latte,  or 
Ni'hraska  Itiver.  The  company  he  took  witli  him  consistid 
principally  of  (Yeole  and  Canadian  voifiKjcin'.s,  who  had  been 
traiiu'd  to  a  life  in  the  wilderness  in  the  service  of  the  fur 
<-omi)anies.  Twenty-two  cliosen  men  comi)osed  tlie  dariiip^  hand. 
The  son  of  Colonel  Hentoii  also,  a  boy  of  twelve  years,  was  of 
tlu'  party,  undi  r  the  spirial  cliarge  of  hh’einunt.  The  (u'nnaii 
to])o;^ra})hist,  Charles  Hri'iiss,  joined  llu'ir  ranks  ;  and  to  his 
extraordinary  skill  and  enthusiasm  in  the  proHcutioii  of  the 
service  assioiK-d  him — that  of  sketching  the  top.o^raidiical 
fi'atures  of  tlu'  iH>untiv — Fremont  has  alwavs  home  the  hiy:lu'st 
and  mo.st  grate'l*ul  testimony.  Then  there  was  Christopher 
Carson,  e’eh'hrate'el  throughout  America  for  his  exploits  as  a 
mount aiiii'e  r,  tra’ipe'r,  and  bear-hunter  ;  known,  by  eveuy  one  in 
the'  Fnite'el  State's,  as  “  Kit  Car.Non,”  the  here)  e)f  the  prairie  :  he 
acte'el  as  guiile  to  the  expeelition.  A  man  e)f  apiiarcntly  the  most 
p  ae'e'ahle  and  tempe'rate  habits;  e)f  small  statuiv,  fair  complexion, 
aiiel  mild  bhu'e'Ve's,  this  Kit  (airson  is  the  ieh'al  e)f  a  western  liiuiter 
anil  i'lmrcitr  ili  s  botfi.  He  possesses  what  the'  Americans  call  “the 
prairie' and  memntain  ejualitie's’^  to  the  higlu'st  de'gre  c.  His  power 
<f  M'e'iiting  the'  game  is  as  acute  as  any  hemners  ;  he  is  as 
t  ri’ihle  with  the  scalping-knife  as  any  reel  man.  He  riele's  as  it 
he  were  e)ne  with  his  ste'e'el — a  true  e'e'utaur.  He  has  a  perle'ct 
kimwh'elge  e)f  the  manners  e)f  the  Inelians,  having  himself  hee'ii 
marrie'd  to  a  ivd-skin  weiinaii.  In  such  ceiinpaiiy,  Freineint 
e'iite'icel  upe)n  his  first  veiyage,  waneh'ring  wc'stwarel  ihremgh  the 
c  )untrv  e)t‘  the'  Fawiie'c  Inelians,  alonjr  the  river  Flatte,  into  the 
}>res('ut  te'rritory  of  Xc'braska. 

It  must  be  eiwiicel  that  the  impe'dimeiits  te)  tliis  expeelition 
won*  e)f  uiu'eiinniem  magnituele.  At  every  turn,  the  travellers 
feuind  the  savage's  astir,  and  ivaelv  to  ojipejse  the  small  earavan. 
In  tlie  ft'W  seatte'nel  geivernnu'nt  torts,  e're'cteel  ein  the  horelers  ot 
the  j>rairie,  tales  were  te>lel  anel  rejiorts  were  circulated  e»t  recent 
Iv'arful  massae'res  of  white  men  bv  the  surreiuneling  barbarous 
trilies.  dhe  advance  of  the  e'Xpe'elition,  unde'r  tlie'se  edrcuin- 
stane'e's,  was  but  slow.  Kvery  night,  the  camj)  hael  in  a  nianner 

to  be  ietrtilieel,  by  e'l’cctinga  se)ri  of  1  reastwenk,  constructeel  e)t 

the  cars,  and  sentries  peisted.  At  last,  any  further  pressing  ieir- 
^^ard  appearcel  to  many  an  act  of  muJness.  Fremont  was  coin- 
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ju  llid  to  liold  a  council  with  his  (oinpany,  and  to  ofl’or  oven 
one  tlie  cdioico  of  returning-,  who  shouhl  not  tWd  iiudincd  to  take 
liirtlicr  part  in  tlie  unavoidaLh*  juails  before  tluTii.  Yet  siieli 
was  the  iiifiiienee  of  the  courage  ef  k'reinoiit,  tlial  one  man  only 
witlidrew  from  the  hardy  band. 

The  further  the  adventurers  advanced,  thi'  more  infested  tliey 
lhaiid  tlie  country  witli  swarms  of  hustih'  Indians  of  the 
Ciieyeime,  (*rus  \  eiitrc*,  and  Sioux  tribes,  ddie  eompany  was 
ill  daily  danj^-er  of  heini;-  cut  to  pieces  by  the  sava;4'(‘s  ;  and  hut 
for  the  iireseiice  of  mind  and  i‘Xj)eriem*e  of  several  of  tlu* 
guides,  shown  in  their  conlerenccs  witli  the  ri'd-skins,  sueh  a 
late  would  no  doubt  have  helallen  tluaii.  Tiie  majority  of  tlu* 
Vinjaijcurs^  altliough  tlu'ir  whole  lile  had  bec'ii  spent  in  prairie 
expeditions,  were  apjialled  by  the  jierils  with  which  they  weie 
now  surrounded,  and  fidt  sti'ongly  disposed  to  ivturn.  It  wasonly 
the  unyiidding  (h'ti'rmination  of  the  “  Pathllnder,”  and  tlu* 
c<Jii{id(*nee  he  insjiired  in  those  around  him,  that  k('}>t  tlu* 
troop  together,  ddie  nature  ol  the  situation,  howi*vcr,  may  he 
judged  IVom  the  fai*t,  that  Kit  Carson,  at  Fort  Laramie,  mmlc 
hh  trill.  It  was  deemed  iiriuh'iit,  also,  to  leave  the  son  ot‘ 
Cohniel  Lentoii  behind,  at  that  garrison  ;  for,  from  this  point, 
the  risks  increased  in  so  fearful  a  ratio,  that  tiie  conijiany  had 
to  he  in  a  state  of  constant  preparation  for  death,  if  not  in 
expectation  ol‘  it.  At  the  last  moment  of  leaving  the  luut 
Laramie,  I'rc'inont  was  waited  on  by  a  (h*putation  of  old  Indian 
eliiefs,  who,  in  a  half-suj)plicating,  hali-inenacing  strain,  urged 
upon  him  that  it  was  ulti'idy  impossible  to  advanci*.  “  \  on  have 
C(nue  among  us,”  said  oni*  ol  tlu*  old  wariiors,  “at  a  had  time. 
S)iiu*  of  our  j)coph*  have  lH*en  killed  by  tlu^  whites,  and  our 
young  nu*n,  who  are  goiu*  to  the  mountains,  ain*  (*ag!'r  toavt'iige 
tlu*  bu)od  of  tlu'ir  i-clations.  Our  young  men  are  had  ;  and  if 
they  mei't  you,  th(‘y  will  believe  that  you  ai*e  carrying  goods 
and  ammunition  to  their  i*n(‘mii*s,  and  tlu'V  will  liiu*  upon  you  ! 

A  warning  letter  was  also  handed  to  khymont,  signed  by  Ottei’- 
Ilat,  ]>reaker-ol*-Ari’ows,  lllack-Aight,  and  Lull- Jail,  four  native 
chiefs.  Ill  this  document,  lu*  was  again  ailmonishcd  not  to  trust 
himself  fartlu*r  into  the  country. 

The  inti'c'pid  resolution,  evinced  by  bremont  on  this  occasion, 
is  truly  remarkalih*.  Thi'ri*  was  ample  justification  had  he 
c<»iichided  lo  return.  Indians,  traders,  hnnteis,  his  own  ]K*ople, 
the  stoutest  luai  ts  among  them,  joined  with  oiu*  voice*  in  implor¬ 
ing  him  iu>t  to  (*xpos(*  hims(*lf  and  them  to  what  they  regarded 
as  certain  de  ath.  Ihit  he,  unappalhd,  jK‘rsist(*d  in  his^  (h'tcrmi- 
uatiem  ;  and,  as  msual  with  him,  the  future  justified  his  resolve, 
lo  the  red-skill  chiefs  assembled,  he  spoke  with  the  picturesipu* 
language  those  wild  oiators  delight  in.  lie  tolu  them  tiiut  he 
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an<l  Ills  c'ompanions  had  f/troini  atrat/  tJnir  luuUvs^'''  niiil  lavl 
inadr  u]>  tlioir  iiiinds  to  “  H^lit  or  die,  hut  not  to  turn  hack, 
cornu  what  niiti:ht/’  “This  decision,  at  Fort  lairainic,"  as  an 
American  writer  justly  observes,  “  was  the  turning-point  of 
F remont’s  destiny.  It*  he  liad  yielded  to  tlie  tears  that  had  over- 
eoine  all  other  minds,  tailurt‘  would  have  hi'en  stamp('d  upon  liini 
tor  c‘ver.  Ihit  as  it  was,  lit*  won  the  glorv  ot*  inflexible  and  invinci¬ 
ble  resolution  in  the  hearts  of  his  admiring  followers,  and  gave*  to 
the  savage,  and  all  others  who  dealt  with  him,  an  impression 
tlu*y  ever  after  retained — that  he  was,  indeed,  a  Brave,  and  that 
nothing  could  prevent  his  accomplishing  whatever  he  under¬ 
took.” 

'file  travelling  company,  ptweeding  farther  on  their  jounny 
westward,  found  an  aureeable  ndief  to  the  conflicts  with  the 
red-skins  in  the  chase  of  the  buffalo.  Of  these  hunting  scenes, 
tlu‘  diaiy  of  Fremont  contains  some  graphic  descriptions,  from 
which  we  select  a  specimen  : — 


“  A  few  miles  hrou^lit  us  into  the  midst  of  the  butralo,  swarniiniij  in 
immense  numhiu’s  ovt'r  the  plains,  where  they  had  h'fl  scancly  a 
blade  of  j^rass  standing.  Mr.  Ihvuss,  who  was  ski'tching  at  a  little 
tlistance  in  the  ri‘ar,  had  at  first  not(‘d  tluan  as  large  groves  of  tiiiiluT. 
In  tlie  sight  of  such  a  mass  of  life,  the  traveller  feels  a  straime 
tmuUion  of  grandeur.  AVe  had  heard  from  a  distance  a  dull  and  coii- 
fnst'd  murmuring,  and  when  we  came  in  view  of  their  dark  niass(‘s, 
there  was  not  one  among  us  who  did  not  feel  his  h(‘art  ht‘at  (piickcr. 
It  was  the  i‘arly  part  of  the  day,  wluui  the  luu’ds  art'  fei'ding:  and 
I'Vt'rvwhert'  tht'v  wt'iv  in  motitJU.  Here  and  tlu're  a  huge  old  hull 
w  as  rolling  in  tlu*  grass,  and  clouils  of  dust  rose  iii  tlu'  air  from  various 

jmrtsof  the  hands,  each  the  scene  of  some  obstinate  tight . Vs 

wt*  were  riding  tpiietly  along  the  hank,  a  grand  herd  of  hiitlalo. 
some  seven  or  eight  hundrt'd  in  number,  came  crowding  up  fi’om  the 
river,  where  they  had  ht.'cn  to  drink,  and  commenced  crossing  the 
plain  slow ly,  cat ing  as  tlu'v  went.  The  wind  was  favourable;  the 
coolness  of  the  morning,  inviting  to  t'xercise ;  the  ground  was  ap¬ 
parently  good,  and  the  distance  across  the  prairit'  (two  or  thn’c'  mih*s) 
gave  us  a  fine  t»pj)ort unity  to  charge  them  before  they  eouhl  get 
among  the  rivt*r  hills.  It  was  too  tine  a  prospect  for  a  chase  to  he 
lost  :  ami,  halting  for  a  few  moments,  the  hunters  were  brought  up 
and  saddletl.  and  Kit  (’arson.  Maxwell,  and  1  started  togetlu'r.  I  key 
weri'  now  sonu'what  less  than  half  a  mile  distant,  and  we  roile  I'asily 
along  until  within  about  thn'e  hundn'd  vards,  when  a  sudden  agita¬ 
tion, a  wavt'ring  in  tht'  hand,  and  a  galloping  to  and  fro  of  soim*  w  hich 
were  scatten*d  along  tin'  skirts,  gave  us  the  intinmtion  that  wi*  were 
discovert'd.  A\  e  startt'd  together  at  a  hard  gallop,  riding  sti'adil} 
ahrt'ast  ot  e;u.*h  other,  and  here  the  interi'st  of  the  chase  lu'cann*  so 
engrossingly  intense  that  we  were  sensible  to  nothing  else.  W  e  wa  re 
now  closing  upon  them  rapidly,  and  the  front  of  the  mass  was  already 
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in  rapiil  motion  for  the  lulls,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  motion  had 
c*oinmuniented  itself  to  the  whole  herd. 

‘‘A  crowd  of  bulls,  as  usual,  brouj^lit  up  the  rear,  and  every  now  and 
then  some  of  them  fact?d  about;  and  then  dasheil  on  aftiT  the  band 
a  short  distance ;  and  turned  and  looked  aii;ain,  as  if  more  than  halt' 
inclined  to  stand  and  flight.  In  a  few  moments,  however,  durinii^ 
^vhieh  we  had  been  ()uickenin;jj  our  pace,  the  rout  was  universal,  and 
wc  wcn‘  ^?oin^  over  the  jjjround  like  a  hurricane.  AVIien  at  about 
thirtv  yards,  we  gave  the  usual  shout  (the  hunter’s  battle-cry),  and 
broke  into  the  herd.  We  entered  on  the  side,  the  mass  giving  way 
ill  every  direction,  in  their  heedless  course.  Many  of  the  bulls,  less 
active  and  less  fleet  than  the  cows,  jiaying  no  attrition  to  the  ground, 
and  occupied  solely  with  the  hunter,  were  precipitattal  to  the  earth 
with  great  force,  rolling  over  and  over  with  the  violence  of  the  shock, 
and  hardly  distinguishabh'  in  the  dust.  We  separated  on  entering, 
each  singling  out  his  game. 

‘*My  horse  was  a  traimal  hunter,  famous  in  the  West  under  the 
name  of  Pn)veau,  and,  with  his  ey(*s  flashing,  and  the  foam  Hying 
from  his  mouth,  sprang  on  af'tiT  th(‘  cow  like  a  tiger.  In  a  few 
moments  he  brought  me  alongsidt'  of  her,  and,  rising  in  the  stirrups, 
I  fired  at  the  distance  of  a  yard,  tlu'  ball  miti'i’ing  at  the  termination 
of  th(‘  long  hair,  and  passing  near  the  heart.  She  fell  headlong  at 
the  report  of  the  gun;  and,  checking  my  horse,  I  looked  around  for 
my  companions.  At  a  little  distance,  Kit  was  on  the  ground,  en¬ 
gaged  in  tying  his  horse  to  the  horns  of  a  cow  which  lu‘  was  [ire- 
paring  to  cut  up.  Among  the  scatb'red  bands,  at  some  distance 
Mow,  1  caught  a  glimpse  of  ^Maxwell;  and,  while  I  was  looking,  a 
light  wn'ath  of  white  smoke  curled  away  from  his  gun,  from  which  I 
was  too  far  to  hear  the  report.  Nearer,  and  between  me  and  the 
hills,  towards  which  they  were  din'cting  their  course,  was  the  body 
of  the  herd,  and  giving  mv  horse  the  non,  we  dashed  after  them. 
A  thick  cloud  of  dust  huug  upon  their  rear,  whi<*h  filled  mv  mouth 
ami  eyes,  and  lumrlv  sinotluMaal  me.  In  the  midst  of  this  I  could  see 
nothing,  and  the  butlaloes  wtav  not  distinguishai)l(‘  until  within  thirty 
feet,  'they  crowdial  together  more  di‘ns(*ly  still  as  I  came  ujxui 
them,  and  rushed  along  in  such  a  compact  body,  that  1  could  not 
obtain  an  entrance, — the  horse  almost  leaping  upon  them.  In  a  few 
nioinents  the  mass  divided  to  the  right  and  left,  the  horns  clattering 
with  a  noise  heard  above  everything  else,  and  my  horse  darted  into 
the  opening.  Tive  or  six  bulls  charged  on  us  as  we  dashed  along 
into  the  line,  but  were  l(*ft  far  behind  ;  and,  singling  out  a  cow,  1 
save  h(‘r  my  fire,  but  struck  too  high.  She  gave  a  tnunendous  leap, 
and  scoured  on  swifter  than  before'.  I  reined  up  my  horse,  and  the 
hand  swept  on  like  a  torri'iit,  and  left  the  place  (piiet  and  clear, 
^lur  chase  had  led  us  into  dangerous  ground.  A  j)rairie-dog  village, 
80  tliickly  settled  that  there  W(*re  thrt'c  or  four  holes  in  every  twenty 
yards  square,  occujiied  the  whede  bottom  for  nearly  two  miles  in 
length.  Jiooking  around,  1  saw  oidy  one  of  the  hunters,  lu'arly  out 
of  sight,  and  the  long  dark  line  of  our  caravan  crawling  along,  three 
or  four  milea  diatant!'' 
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Tho  crood  luiTiioiir  witli  which  the  privations  and  fatir^uo  of 
cainp-litc  wore  borne  hv  FroTnont,  and  tlie  ze  al  witli  whidi,  in 
spite  of  them,  lie  pursued  nin^ht  and  day  his  scientitic  lahours, 
are  beyend  all  ]n’aise.  After  his  ]n'ople  had  e()inp(.s('d  tluni- 
selves  for  the  niijht,  and  silence  and  sliiinher  had  falhai  upon 
the  camp,  it  was  the  invariable  practice  of  the  (Mnnnuindir, 
wh(‘n  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  the  state  of  tlu*  W(‘atli(‘r. 
and  the  aspect  of  the  heavens  allowed,  to  ^et  out  his  instill¬ 
ments,  take  astronomical  observations,  and  determine  and 
record  the  latitude  and  longitude. 

“  My  companions  slept  rolled  np  in  th(‘ir  blankets,  and  the  Indinns 
lay  in  the  <j[rass  near  the  tire  :  hut  my  sleepinii-jilaei*  «;eni‘rally  had 
an  air  of  more  ]in‘tension.  Our  rilles  wert‘  tied  tojj^ether  mar  the 
muzzle,  the  butts  reslintr  on  the  irround,  and  a  knife  laid  on  tin*  rope 
to  cut  a\Nay  in  case  of  alarm.  Over  this,  which  madea  kind  ot’tVaiiie, 
was  thrown  a  large  india-rublnu’  cloth,  which  we  used  t(»  comt  our 
packs,  'fhis  madi*  a  lent  sulliciently  large  to  receive  about  halt’  ot’ 
my  bed,  and  was  a  plact*  of  shiltcr  fur  my  instruments:  and  as  1  was 
careful  always  t(»  put  this  part  against  the  wind,  1  could  be  here  with 
a  sensat  ion  of  sat  i>tied  ('njoymcnt,  and  b.ear  thi‘  wind  blow,  and  the 
rain  p.atter  close  to  my  ht‘ad.  and  know  that  1  should  be  at  h'ast  half 
dry.  ('(‘rtainly,  1  iicvtT  slept  more  soundly.” 

In  pursuance  of  liis  perilous  journey,  Fremont  met,  on  the 
2‘^th  of  duly,  a  tiamp  of  peaceable  Indians,  who  gave  a  very 
discouniging  picture'  of  the  country  that  lay  before  the  travellers. 
They  were  informed,  that  the  scorching  lu'at  and  a  }dague  of 
locusts  had  so  entirely  destroyed  all  vc'gettition  and  animal  life, 
that  not  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  butfalo  were  to  hi'  seen  in  the 
regions  they  were  about  to  enter.  Ibit,  in  spite  of  this  pros- 
]H‘ct  of  starvation,  Fri'inont  still  marclu'd  on,  and  at  last  reached 
the  Wind-Uiver  Mountain,  that  large  and  gigantic  knot  of 
rocks  from  which  the  Flatte  and  the  Missouri  flow  towards  the 
Mexican  (udf  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  while  from  the  same 
lofty  rc'gion  the  Colorado  dashes  forward  to  the  Californian 
(lulf,  and  the  sources  of  the  Columbia  river  pursue  their  course 
to  the  Facitic.  Arrived  at  this  point,  the  scenery  became  of  a 
colossal  and  magniticent  character.  After  the  dreary  journey 
over  the  parched  jirairie,  the  travellers  bi'lield,  with  enthusiastic 
amazement,  the  gigantic  accumulation  of  snowv  mountains, 
whose  |M'aks,  high  up  into  mid-air,  were  clad  with  a  glittering 
vesture  ol  silvery  brightness.  This  grand  spectacle  of  Alpine 
scenery — these  lofty  domes  of  snow',  stri'tching  up  into  the 
clouds — farther  down,  the  beautiful  lakes  set  like  jewels  in  the 
mountains — and  to  complete  the  enchanting  character  of  the 
scene,  thickets  and  groves  dustered  at  the  base,  made  our 
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travollors  fcvl  tliat  iKuintifuI  Xaturo,  hy  this  niai^inficoiit  ])aiio- 
rama,  laid  amply  repaid  tlieiu  for  tlio  suHeriiigs  tliev  had  uiuler- 
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riifortuiiatoly,  however,  at  this  jiuiehire,  a  sad  disaster  befell 
the  party.  In  erossinp:  a  swift  and  daiiovrous  eiirreiit,  the  (nily 
barometer  helonoin^  to  the  party  o-ot  i)roken  I  Fremont  thus 
was  deprived  of  his  weapon  in  the  eauso  of  seience.  To  him,  a 
threat  part  of  the  interest  of  the  journey  lay  in  the  s(‘ientitic 
exploration  of  these  mountains,  of  whieh  so  niiieh  had  hecui 
said  tiuit  was  doubtful  or  eontradietory  ;  and  now  that  at  last 
their  snowy  peaks  rose  majestieally  biTorc'  him,  the  only  moans 
he  possessed  of  lH‘neiittin<>*  seiemee  was  taken  from  him.  To 
increase  his  misfortunes,  the  provisions  had  melted  down  to  a 
few  pounds  of  eolfee  and  maeearoni,  and  some  junks  of  bulfalo 
meat,  which  they  were  obliged  to  cook  in  tallow,  and  to  salt 
with  gunpowder,  llread  tliere  had  been  none  for  a  long  tim(\ 
Game  was  but  rarely  to  be  seen.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  tra¬ 
vellers  were  now  in  the  t(u*ritory  of  the  teroeious  Hlaekfeet 
Indians,  from  whom  tlu'V  were  in  liourly  expectation  of  an 
attack.  Still  Fremont  triumplu'd  over  the  difHeulties.  I'irst 
of  all,  he  caused  a  stockade  to  be  erected  on  the  (‘dge  of  a  little 
thicket,  so  that  one  section  of  the  (‘om})any  might  there  keep 
watch  whilst  the  other  could  ascend  the  mountains,  hhirther, 
bv  a  most  sagacious  contrivance,  he  succeeded,  after  manv 
fruitless  efforts,  in  reconstructing  a  new  barometer :  the  plea¬ 
sure  this  gave  him  may  well  be  imagiiu'd.  On  the  1‘Jth  of 
August,  he  began  his  mountain  jouriuw,  properly  so  called. 
The  difRculties  cxjieric'iiced  during  this  ascent  of  the  highest 
summit  almost  bailie  (lescri})tion.  Alter  the  most  exhausting 
toil,  the  travellers  often  found  themsidves  at  the  ‘brink  of  a 
precipice,  from  whence  they  had  once  more  to  re  trace  tlu'ir  st(‘ps, 
and  to  recommence  the  journey,  jaded  and  disj)irit(‘d.  Foaming 
torrents,  roaring  cataracts,  and  deep  abysses  freepiently  barnal 
the  Avay,  and  rugged  chasms  and  cavernous  recesses  yawned 
beneath  the  feet  of  the  daring  wanderers,  like  the  jaws  of  death. 
One  of  the  eompauy,  by  thc‘  slipping  of  a  block  of  ice,  was 
thrown  some  hundred  feet  down  a  precipice  ;  hut,  hy  a  miracle, 
escaped  with  only  a  few  contusions,  h'remont  himsidf,  on  these 
forlorn  heights,  fell  sick  with  excessive  fatigiu*  and  the  raritv  of 
the  air.  Still,  ill  and  giddy  as  he  was,  he  crawled  on,  ])utting 
hands  and  feet  in  the  crevices.  During  the  night,  the  bare 
granite  served  for  his  bed,  and  he  started  afresh  with  the  rising 
of  morn.  At  last  he  reached  the  highest  peak,  which  stamls 
out — a  Solitary  cone — above  a  vast  field  of  ice  and  glaciers, 
hy  the  barometer  it  was  found  to  be  l3,o7G  feet  above  the 
Waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  On  this  elevated  point,  the 
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mind  became  overawed  by  the  profound  solitude  and  torrihlo 
silence  that  reii^ned  around.  All  traces  of  animated  lile  liad 
at  this  altitude  disappeared.  The  explosion  of  a  pistol  produced 
the  usual  report ;  but  the  sound  expirt'd  almost  instantaneously. 
There  was  but  three  foot  of  room  on  the  top  of  the  towerin*^  cone. 

( )n  this  precarious  slab,  from  whence  it  seeim'd  a  breath  could 
hurl  the  rash  intruder  into  the  abyss,  Fremont  fixed  a  rain-rod 
in  a  crevice,  and  planted  the  Hao^  of  the  Fnite'd  States  te)  wave 
in  the  breeze  where  never  flaof  waved  bedbre.  lie  had  re‘ache‘d 
the  hip^lu'st  elevatiem  e)f  that  pivat  Sieura — the  Kocky  ^loun- 
tains;  and,  since  them,  that  lofty  summit  has  borne  the  name 
of  hh’emont’s  IVak. 

On  the  same  nijj^ht  he  set  out  with  his  party  on  the  re  turn. 
Kven  then  he  was  not  free  from  disaster ;  for  in  the*  journev 
home  ho  had  the  mortification  of  se*eino;,  at  the  passage  e>t‘  a 
river,  almost  all  his  instrumemts,  jenirnals,  topo^raphie'al  and 
astremomical  nedos,  en<»ulphc(l  in  a  inennent  in  the  boilinij 
stivam.  However,  he  succeede'd  in  fishing  up  the  p^rc'ater  part, 
and  the  loss  to  scie'iice  was  repaired  as  well  as  the  cireuinistaiues 
wenild  admit.  Jlis  furtluT  journew  home  was  marked  by  no 
nedable  incident,  t  hi  OctobeT  tlie  ITtli,  khvmont  ivached  St 
Louis,  and  tht*nce  haste*ne*d  to  Washin^teni  to  report  hinise*lf  to 
the  chief  of  his  corps.  The  objects  of  the  i'X])('dition  wore 
attaine'd.  The  Seuitli  Pass  was  exidored ;  all  the  epiestions 
ivlating  to  the  astronomy,  ^’eograjdiy,  botany,  and  mede'ore  )loi;y 
e)f  the  country  were  sedved ;  and  the  routes  eh'signate'd  throudi 
whiedi  numberh'ss  caravans  are  now  jiassing  to  California.  At 
the  ender  of  the  Se'iiate,  the  account  of  this  inteivsting  expe*- 
(lition  was  printed  and  translated  into  foreign  language's.  Fre¬ 
mont  had  e'om[ue're'(l  for  himsedf  a  givat  name. 

e  now  come  to  his  Secemd  Great  F^xpedition.  After  a  short 
repeise,  he  starte'd  aiunv,  early  in  spring,  lS4d,  to  surve'y  a  tract 
of  a  thousanel  mile's,  hitlu'rto  a  blank  in  g(*ogra[)hy.  His  object, 
this  time,  was  to  conne'ct  his  discoverie's  of  the  preceding  ye*ar 
with  the  surveys  of  Cennmander  AVilke's,  and  to  ex])lore'  tliat 
vast  inner  basin,  ne)w  called  the  Utah  Teriateiry,  in  which  at  the 
]>resent  moment  the  ^leirmons  are  located.  This  large*  re*gion 
was  enve*le)ped  in  a  delightful  (obscurity;  the  trappe*rs  reflating ot 
it  tales  re'])leto  with  superstition  and  terror,  that  left  a  large* 
field  for  the  exercise  of  imagination.  Fh’e'memt  made  u])  his 
mind  to  explore  it  with  a  chosen  band  of  some  forty  nii'ii — 
American,  Frenedi,  (n'lnian,  Indian — among  whom  Kit  Carson 
and  Pie*uss  again  enre)lled  tlu*mselves,  toge'tlu'r  with  a  le*w  Dela¬ 
wares.  He  fedlowed  the  river  Platte  and  Sw'ee'twater,  procee'ded 
along  the  southern  border  of  the  JSemth  Pass,  threuigh  the 
pocky  Mountains,  and  arrived  in  August  at  the  picturesque 
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valley  of  the  Hoar  River,  the  priiudpal  tributary  of  the  Groat 
Salt  Lake.  Who  shall  desoribo  the  feoliiii»:8  that  agitated  the 
hreast  of  Fremont  when  roaohiiig  at  last  that  iinniensc  inland 
jjeu  !  The  followers  of  Balboa  felt  no  greater  enthusiasm  when, 
from  the  heights  of  the  Andes,  they  lieheld  for  the  first  time 
the  great  Western  Ocean.  In  his  joy  at  beholding  these  vast 
waters,  which  stretched  in  still  and  solitary  grandeur  far  bi  yoiid 
the  range  of  vision,  Fremont  knew  of  no  danger.  In  detiance 
of  whirlpools  and  other  undefined  terrors,  which  the  Indian  and 
liimtcrs’  stories  associated  with  the  mysterious  lake,  Fremont 
boldly  eiitei-ed  upon  its  exploration  in  a  frail  bateau  of  gum- 
cloth,  which  was  inflated  with  air,  and  intc'rsecdcd  with  scams 
badly  pasted  together!  In  this  insecure  vessid  be  paddled  for 
days  over  the  briny  deep,  braving  the  sudden  squalls  that  infest 
it,  in  the  dauntless  pursuit  of  his  scientific*  labours. 

On  September  l‘Jth,  he  started  from  Salt  Lake,  pursued  the 
course  of  the  Snake  Liver,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  (’olumbia 
oil  the  2oth  of  October.  In  this  journey  he  met  tin*  German 
naturalist  Li’iders,  wlio,  by  the  carelessness  of  the  Indians  that 
rowed  his  boat,  was  drawn  into  the  midst  of  the  rapids  of  tlu* 
Columbia,  and  lost  all  his  instruments  and  pap(*rs.  From 
thence  Fremont  ])roceeded  on  through  the  uiu'xjilon'd  rt'gion 
between  the  (\)lumbia  river  and  Galifornia,  wliich  embraces  the 
Central  Basin  of  the  Continent  between  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Sierra  Nevada.  A  great  jiart  of  this  territory  was  abso¬ 
lutely  new  to  geographical,  botanical,  and  geological  scieiict* — a 
complete  terra  invo(jnita,  of  the  most  rugged  aspi'ct.  Fremont 
traversed  it  riglit  and  left,  and  on  NovemlK‘r  the  2oth  stood  at 
Fort  Vancouver,  with  the  calm  waters  of  the  Bacitic;  at  his  feet. 

Having  thus  marked  out  a  great  overland  communication,  he 
commenced  his  ri*turn  voyagi*,  making  a  detour  to  the  south. 
It  was  generally  believed  until  then,  that,  be  sides  the  (Columbia, 
there  was  another  ])owcrful  river,  called  Buonaventura,  coming 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  tlowing  into  tin*  Gieat  t  h*i‘au. 
Fremont  journeyed  over  a  territory  of  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  in  search  of  it,  but  found  thi^  existence  of  the  Buonaven¬ 
tura  River  in  that  region  to  be  a  myth.  He  then  explored 
Southern  Oregon,  entered  Fppi*r  California,  and  ait(*r  having 
experienced  the  greatest  sullerings  during  a  hard  winter  in  the 
'vildemess,  he  pushed  on  in  advance  with  a  few  companions,  and 
arrived,  on  March  the  bth,  at  Sutter’s  Fort,  “Nova  H(*lvetia,” 
where  he  hastily  provisioned  himsi'lt,  to  return  to  the  main  bodv 
ot  the  expedition,  which  had  bec'ii  lett  behind.  He  tell  in  with 
them  on  the  second  day  near  the  Rio  de  los  Amc'riiainos;  finding 
them  ill  the  most  forlorn  and  pitiable  state.  I  he  tik'h  wttc  all 
on  foot,  weak  and  emaciated.  Out  of  sixty-seven  horses  and 
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iniiles,  thirty-four  had  died.  The  siilferin<2:s  of  the  party,  on  tliis 
ocea'^ion,  is  pretty  evident  from  the  fact  of  the  wry  Indian 
fi^uides  tliemselves  havin^  deserted,  and  two  of  the  veteran 
tra])p(*rs  of  the  company  Juiv'uhj  uroirn  iiisaoe  trom  tlndr  iniserv. 

Somewhat  recruited  by  tlie  supplies  so  op])ortuiudy  hroiiL^dit 
by  Fremont,  the  expedition  pursued  its  way  southerly  ahni^r  the 
western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  subset piently  >tniek 
into  the  Desert  and  Utah  Territory.  Here,  a<»;ain,  they  wtT(‘  in 
dan|^(‘r  of  fallinjj^  victims  to  the  red-skins.  The  Indians  con¬ 
tinually  jirowled  about  the  jiarty,  insultinj^  and  dtdyiu^  them, 
and  attempting  to  cany  olf  some  of  the  stra<j^oliii(r  luen  or 
horses.  Du  one  occa^itni  the  savanvs  appr<  ached  the  camp,  and 
stole  a  number  of  horses.  Thna?  of  Fremont's  tol lowers — 
('arson,  Fuentes,  and  (iodey — resolved  on  a  pursuit  to  recover 
the  booty.  The  horse  of  k'uentes,  however,  soon  bi  eakin^  down, 
he  was  formal  to  return  ;  but  the  two  others  continued  tlie  chase 
of  the  red-skins.  Fremont,  in  his  diary,  thus  relates  the 
result : — 

‘‘  In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  a  wnr-wlioop  was  heard,  sncli  .as 
Indians  rnakt*  wlnai  n'turniii"  from  a  victorious  cntcrpi'ist* ;  and  soon 
(’ars<^n  and  (onlcy  appeared,  drivine^  ht‘for(‘  them  a  hand  of  hoi’M's, 
roeo^ni/a'd  by  i'iient(‘s  to  be  part  of  those  tluw  had  lost,  fwo 
bloody  scalps,  <lan«j[lin<j;  from  tln‘  end  of  (lodey’s  ^nn,  announced 
tiiat  tluw  had  overtaken  the  1  ndi.ans,  as  well  as  the  hoi‘s»'s.  They 
informed  us  that,  after  rnenles  hd’t  them  from  the  failure  <»f  his 
]iors(‘,  they  continiuul  thej)ursnit  alone,  and  towards  nightfall  entered 
the  mountains  into  wiiich  tlie  trail  hul.  After  sunset  tlu'  moon  i;ave 
lij'ht,  and  tluw  followed  tlu*  trail  by  moonshine  until  late  in  the 
ni^'ht,  wlu‘n  it  entt*rt*d  a  narrow  detih*,  :tnd  was  diilieidt  to  lollow. 
Atraid  of  losing  it  in  the  darhness  of  the  di'tilc,  they  tit'd  up  their 
horst*s,  struck  no  tin*,  and  lay  down  to  sle(‘p  in  silence  and  in  dark¬ 
ness.  lb*n*  they  lay  from  midnight  till  mornin<j^.  At  dayliitht  they 
ri‘sumed  the  ]>ursuit,  and  about  snnrisi*  discovered  the  hor>es ;  and 
immediat(*ly  dismountiujij  and  tyin*;  up  tlu*ir  own,  tlu'V  crept  ean- 
tiously  to  a  risiufjj  jjjround  which  interveneU,  from  the  crest  ot  which 
they  j»t‘rceived  the  encainjunent  of  four  lod^i's  close  by.  They  pro- 
ceedt'il  (juit'tly,  and  had  ^ot  within  thirtv  or  forty  yards  ot  their 
object,  wlu‘n  a  movement  amoni;  the  hoives  discovered  them  to  the 
Indians  ;  grivin^j^  the  war-shout,  they  instantly  chari^ed  into  the  camp, 
rei^ardless  of  tlu*  number  whicli  the  hulijes  woidd  imply. 
Indians  receivi*tl  them  with  a  lliylit  of  arrows  shot  fioin  their  Ion;;- 
bows,  one  ot  which  passed  throu«j:h  (Jodew's  shirt  collar,  ban'lv 
missinpj  the  nock  ;  our  men  firt‘d  their  rilh's  upon  a  steady  aim,  and 
rushed  in.  Two  Indians  were  stretched  on  the  j^round,  tataily 
pierced  with  bullets;  the  rest  tied,  t‘xct*pt  a  lad  who  was  captured. 
The  scalps  ol  the  talleii  were  instantlv  strlpj)ed  olf;  but  in  the  pro¬ 
cess,  one  ot  them,  who  bad  a  ball  through  his  body,  ftpruufj  to  h\s 
Jtet^  the  blood  streamintf  from  his  skinned  heady  and  uttering  a 
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hotel.  All  old  squaw,  ])ossil)ly  liis  niotluT,  stopped  and 
looki'd  baek  from  the  mountain  side  she  was  elimhin^,  threatenina; 
ami  lameiitinj;.  The  tria:htt*ii!  spiadaele  appalled  the  stout  hearts  ot* 
our  mpn  ;  Out  they  did  what  huinaiiity  required,  and  cpiiekly  ter¬ 
minated  the  agonies  of  the  gory  savage.  ,  .  .  They  were  now  masters 
oftheeainp.  Their  objta't  aeeoinplished,  our  nu'ii  gather(‘d  u]>  all 
the  surviving  horses,  lifri*(*n  in  number,  returiu‘d  upon  their  trad, 
ami  rejoint‘d  us  at  our  eainp  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  dav.  Thev 
had  rode  about  one  hundnai  miles  in  tlu'  pursuit  and  rtdurn,  and  all 
in  thirty  houi's.  The  time,  ]daee,  objeet,  and  numbers  eonsidenai, 
this  expedition  of  Carson  and  (lodiw  may  be  eonsidered  among  the 
boldest  whieh  the  annals  of  W  est(*ru  adventure,  so  full  of  daring 
deeds,  can  prescuit.” 


This  is  one  (d’tlio  horrible  ineiiUmts  elmractc'rlzing  life  in  tlie 
wilderness.  A  short  time  ufterwurds,  a  Mc'xiean  man,  and  a  hoy 
ot‘  eleven,  xvlio  had  escaped  a  iiiassaere  of  their  eo!nj>anions  by 
the  Indians,  aj)pear(‘d  in  Fremont's  camp.  In  tin*  course  of  his 
ox|X‘ditioii,  Freunoiit  came  to  the  very  s]K^t  where  tlie  hhsxly 
deed  had  taken  place  ;  and  lie  givi's  us  tins  description  of  it: — 


“  The  (lead  silenc'o  of  the  plae«‘  was  (uninons  ;  juid  galloping  rapidly 
up,  we  found  only  the  eorps*‘s  of  the  two  men  ;  oviuy thing  else  was 
gom?.  Tlu'v  were  naked,  mutilated,  and  })iere(‘d  with  arrows.  Iler- 
nan(h*z  had  evidently  fought,  and  witli  di'spt'ration.  lie  lav  in 
aiivaiiee  of  the  willow,  half-taeed  tent  whieh  she!tt*red  his  family,  as 
if  lit*  had  eome  out  to  m('(*t  danger,  and  to  rt'jnilse  it  from  that  asylum. 
Cue  of  his  hands,  and  both  his  l(‘gs.  h.ad  ht‘(‘n  ent  off.  (Jiaeome, 
who  was  a  large  and  strong-looking  man,  was  lying  in  one  of  tlie 
willow  shelters,  piereed  with  arrows.  Of  the  women,  no  Iraet*  eould 
he  found,  and  it  was  evident  tlu*y  had  h(‘(*n  earri(‘d  oil  captive.  A 
little  lap-dog,  wliieh  had  hehmgt'd  to  Pablo’s  mother,  n*mained  with 
the  (lead  bodies,  and  was  frantic  with  joy  at  seeing  I*ahlo  ;  lie,  poor 
diild,  was  frantic  with  grief,  and  filled  the  air  with  lamentations  for 
his  father  and  mother.  Jfi  padrv.  l—wi  mmh'cl — was  his  incessant 
<'«'y.  When  we  beheld  this  pitiable  sight,  and  jiietured  to  ourselves 
the  fate  of  tlu*  two  women,  carried  off  by  savages  so  brutal  and  so 
loathsome,  all  eompunet ion  for  the  sealjied-alive  I ndian  ei'ased  ;  and 
rejoiced  that  Car.son  and  (iodey  had  bet'ii  able  to  give  so  useful  a 
lesson  to  these  Aim*riean  Arabs,  who  lie  iii  wait  tii  murder  tind  plunder 
the  iiinoeent  traveller.” 

Similar  scenes  occurred  afterwards.  Due  of  the  travelling 

pitrty  had  straggled  away,  and  xvas  murd(‘red  hy  the  savages. 

many  days  after,  the  pla(‘e  when*  he  was  butclicred  was 

dLseovered  hy  his  companions.  Traces  of  blood  upon  the  licaten- 

down  hushes  marked  but  too  plainly  how  desperately  he  had 

btruggled  xvitli  liis  foes;  and  the  marks  on  the  grass  proved  that 

he  had  been  draf»‘'md  down  to  tlie  river,  to  conceal  all  vestiges 
o  o  , , 
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of  the  murder.  This  molanclioly  sip^ht  made  a  deep  impression 
on  oven  the  most  eallous  vof/a^cftrs  of  the  ex])edition. 

Yet,  thougli  the  ari'ow  of  the  Indian,  and  the  pan^s  of  liun<>or 
and  fatigue  assailed  tlie  eanip,  Ih'eniont  never  lost  eouraj^e. 
After  a  perilous  expedition  of  fourteen  months,  lie  returned  in 
safety  to  St.  Louis,  his  name,  henceforth,  being  illustrious  among 
the  benefactors  of  mankind. 


In  Januarv,  1845,  President  Tyler,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent  of  the  Senate  of  the  L'nited  States,  conferred  upon  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Fremont  a  brevet  commission  of  ca])tain  in  the  corps  of 
d'opographical  Engineers.  Towards  the  end  of  the  sanu'  yt  ar, 
Fremont  started  on  his  Third  Exi  H'ditioii.  This  was  the  last 
under  the  authority  of  government.  It  terminated  in  operations 
and  results  so  remote  from  its  design  as  a  nuav  i'X]doration,  and 
led  to  such  extraordinary  and  complicated  evmits,  that  the 
publication  of  a  full  report  has  been  as  yet  necessarily  postponed. 
The  object  of  this  third  voyage  originally  was,  to  iiupiiri*  aiu  w 
into  the  topographical  characteristics  of  Oregon  and  Falifornia, 
with  a  view  of  finding  out  the  shortest  ])ossible  route  from  the 
western  basis  of  the  Pocky  ^lountains  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Columbia.  Tin*  ri'sult  of  the  exjiedition,  however,  was  t/ir  con- 
qucxt  of  California,  wiih  the  aid  of  Fremont,  and  the  aniu'xation 
of  that  “  Golden  Empire  ”  to  the  United  States  ! 

The  Pathfinder  went  out  in  1845,  by  the  northern  head-waters 
of  the  Arkansas — then  tlu'  boundary  line  of  the  Union — to  the 
south  side  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  thenci'  directly  across  the 
(Vntral  Ikisin  towards  Califoiaiia,  by  a  route  of  which  he  was 
the  first  exploriT.  Upon  reaching  the  mdghbourhood  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  he  divi(h‘d  his  ])aity,  naming  a  certain  ])ass  at 
the  |K>int  of  rendezvous.  Unfortunately,  a  similarity  of  name 
creatt'd  confusion.  His  companions  wamh'nnl  far  on  to  a  distant 
]Kiss  ;  and  Frtunont  in  vain  remained  waiting  and  roaming  thr 
them  ill  the  wild  and  mountainous  country,  frequently  lighting 
for  life  with  the  aborigiiu's.  Finally,  he  abandoned  tlu‘  search, 
and  went  down  to  the  Californian  settlements.  It  was  at  a  time 
when  the  Mexican  authorities  in  California  look(‘d  with  a  jealous 
eyeuponthe  L^nitedSfates’  set  tiers,  who  had  fixed  themselves  in  the 
country.  Fremont,  in  order  to  avoid  all  ill  will  or  susjiicion  on 
the  part  of  the  Mexicans,  waited  on  tin'  Pndecto  at  Monterey, 
stating  he  had  not  a  single  siddier  of  the  United  Slates’ army  tu 
his  party,  and  that  his  side  jmrpose  was  a  scimitific  survey,  with 
a  view  of  ascertaining  the  best  mode  of  establishing  a  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  betwetui  the  Atlantic  and  l^icific  regions,  lb* 
requested  ]>ermission  to  winter  in  the  country,  recruit  his 
company,  and  continue  his  exjdoiations.  His  request  was  granted. 
Shortly  afterwards,  to  his  amazement  he  was  informed  that  ho 
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was  to  be  driven  out  ol  tlie  country  by  force,  or  sent  as  a  prisoner 
to  Mexico !  This  breaeli  of  ^ood  faith  astounded  Fremont ;  lie 
could  with  difliculty  believe  in  such  treachery.  A  detachment 
of  Mexican  dragoons  arriving,  however,  to  enforce  the  order  of 
expulsion,  left  him  no  room  for  doubt.  He  then  at  once  boldly 
resolved,  with  his  sixty  men,  to  fortily  his  position,  and  erected 
on  its  higliest  point  a  stati‘on  which  he  unfurled  the  Hag  of  his 
country.  A  vigilant  watch  was  kept  from  the  lofty  peaks  and 
crags,  and  every  preparation  made  for  battle.  Ihit  the  Mexicans 
shniiik  from  the  encounter.  Then  Fremont,  who  did  not  intend 
to  originate  any  hostile  movenumt,  left  his  entrenchment,  moving 
down  into  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  and  by  a  series  of  marches 
turned  up  through  North  California,  towards  Oregon  and  the 
Colundiia  river.  There  a  United  State's’  m(‘s.senger,  who  had 
long  been  in  search  of  l^’romont,  overtook  him  at  last,  informing 
him,  in  the  name  of  the  governnu'ut  at  W  ashington,  that  he 
was  to  return  to  (’alifornia.  On  the  following  night,  a  tragedy 
occurred  in  the  camp,  which  had  nearly  (‘inh'd  in  the  death  of 
Freiuont,  by  the  tomahawk  of  the  savago — a  fate  that  betell 
several  of  his  unfortunate  companions. 

Fremont,  after  all  the  others  in  the  encampment  had  long 
since  fallen  asleep,  remaiiu'd  awake.  He  had  receivc'd  letters 
from  home  which  called  back  reminiscences  and  started  as¬ 
sociations  that  kept  his  mind  in  a  musing  mood.  The  emluTs 
of  the  camp-Hre  were'  dviiig  out;  the  moon  shone  brightly 
above,  but  im]HMietrabh*  darkness  rt'igiu'd  in  tlu'  forest.  About 
midnight,  on  a  sudden  the  hors('s  exhibit(‘d  signs  of  un(*asiness. 
Ireniont,  not  wishing  to  disturb  his  (‘xhaust(‘d  men,  took  a 
revolver  in  his  hand,  and  stealthily  i*r(‘pt  out,  (‘xainining  all  parts 
of  the  encampuK'nt.  The  horsi  s  had  Ix'coiik'  (piiet  again  ;  all 
was  in  ])rofound  stillness.  Dismissing  tlu'  idea  of  danger,  he 
returned  to  his  resting  jdace,,  and  yit'lding  himself  to  fatigue, 
at  last  fell  into  sh'ep.  Meanwhile  tht‘  moon  had  gone  down 
Ix'low  the  trees,  and  the  obscurity  was  conq)lete.  W'hat 
followed,  we  give  in  the  words  of  Kit  Carson : — 


“  This  was  the  onlv^  nigbt  in  all  our  trav(‘ls,  cxccj>t  the  one  niglH 
on  the  island  in  the  Salt  Lake,  that  W(‘  faih'd  to  keep  guard  ;  and  as 
the  iiu'u  were  so  tirt'd,  and  w'v  t‘Xp(*ct(‘d  no  attack  iiow  that  we  had 
fourti'cn  in  the  partv',  the  colonel  did  not  like  to  ask  it  ot  theui,  hut 
up  late  himself.  Owens  and  I  were  sha'piijg  togeilu'r,  and  we 
Were  waked  at  tin*  same  time  the  UckfS  of  the  axe  that  kitted  our 
At  first,  1  did  not  know  it  was  tliat;  hut  I  called  to  Basil, 
who  was  that  side:  ‘  AVhat’s  the  matter  there?  What’s  the  fuss 
flbout  ?  ’  He  never  answered,  for  he  was  dead  then,  poor  fcllovv,-~ 
niul  he  never  kiu'vv'  what  killed  him.  His  head  had  heen  cut  in,  in 
his  sleep;  the  other  groaned  a  little  as  he  died.  1  he  Delawares  (wt* 
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had  four  us)  woro  sloepinc:  at  tlio  fire,  aud  tlu'v  s|)r:u»i,Mi|) 
tlu*  Tlaiuatlis  rluir^ed  thorn.  One  of  tiiein,  u:iine<i  Ch’aue,  iMuu'lit  up 
a  ‘iuii,  whieh  was  unloadc'd  :  hut,  althoujili  he  could  do  no  cxccuiioii, 
h(‘  kept  them  at  hay,  tiiihtinj,'  like  a  soldier,  and  di;!  not  up  until 
he  was  sijot  full  of  arrows,  three  ent(Ting  his  heart  ;  hi*  died  bravclv. 
As  soon  as  I  had  called  »)Ut,  I  saw  it  was  Indians  in  the  camp,  and  1 
and  Owens  toj^ether  eriinl  out,  ‘Indians!’  There  were  no  orders 
<;iven  ;  thinsj;s  went  on  too  fast,  and  the  colonel  had  mi*n  with  him 
that  did  nut  need  to  he  told  their  duty.  The  colonel  and  I,  ^la.wsell, 
OwiMis,  (iodey,  and  Ste])p,  jumped  lotjfether,  we  six,  and  ran  Xo  the 
assistance  of  our  Delawaies.  I  (ion’t  know  who  lired  and  who  didn’t ; 
hut  1  thiidi  it  was  Sii‘j)p*s  shot  that  killed  the  Tlamath  chief,  for  it 
was  at  the  crack  of  Siopp’s  ^nn  that  he  fell.  He  had  an  Ivi^lish 
half-axe  slung  to  ids  wrist  hy  a  cord,  and  thi‘re  wer(‘  forty  aridws  hd'i 
in  his  ijuiver,  the  most  heauliful  and  warlike  arn)ws  1  eviT  saw,  lie 
must  have  hi't'U  llie  bravest  man  among  thenn  from  the  way  he  was 
armed,  and  jiulging  i)y  his  cap.  AViien  the  Tlamatlis  saw  him  fall, 
tlnw  ran;  hut  we  iay,  c*very  man  with  his  ritle  e<K*k(‘d.  until  daylitrht, 
expt'cting  anot]j(*r  attack.  In  the  morniuix  W(‘  found,  hy  ilu*  Iraeks, 
that  from  tifteen  to  twenty  of  the  Tlamalhs  had  alljudvcd  ns.  Ihev 
had  kilh'd  liiree  of  our  n.nni  (besides  Ihtsil  and  tlie  Delawart',  a  halt- 
hri‘d  lr«upioi>,  named  Dennie),  and  wamnded  one  of  the  Heiawau’s 
who  sealptal  tiie  ehit‘f,  whom  we  left  where  he  fell.” 

I'he  inessagi'  hroiiglit  to  Fn'inoiit  from  Waslungtoii,  was  of 
the  highe.sl  importance.  It  was  a  verbal  one,  and  ran  to  the 
ell’eet  that,  “a  rnptiiri'  betwi'en  the  rnited  States  and  ^lexieo 
being;  not  improbable,  it  was  tlie  wisli  of  (iovermneiit  lliat 
Fremont  sbould  remain  in  a  favourable  posit  it)n  to  waleh  the 
state  of  things  ill  California,  and  to  eonc*iIiat(‘  tlie  feelings  ot 
the  peopl(‘,  with  a  view  of  making  them  available  against 
Mexican  ihuninion.”  Tlie  complaints  wliieh  the  Fiiited  States 
settlers  in  California  bad  against  the  Mexican  authorities,  were 
indeed  manifold.  It  was  said  that  M(‘xieo  intended  an  utter 
expulsion  of  all  the  Fnited  States’  colonists  from  California, 
and  that,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  more  etiecluully,  the  Indian 
tribes  bad  been  made  to  partieijiate  in  the  conspiracy,  and 
instigated  to  burn  and  destroy  the  crops  and  houses  of  the 
Americans.  Ibider  these  eireumstances,  Fremont  did  net  ht'si* 
tate  to  decide  on  tlie  course  lu*  ought  to  pursue.  Throwing  uj), 
Indore  ids  company,  his  (piality  as  a  United  States’  ollieer,  he 
declared  he  was  resol vt'd  to  make  war  on  his  owm  account  upon 
the  Mexican  authorities.  Jli.s  forco  fjten  coiiiistvd  of  ai.rtjHiro 
Uirn.  ( ’ailing  around  liim  some  hiindrinl  of  Anu'rieaii  settlers, 
he  forthwith  organized  a  small  army.  Ho  then  first  inarched 
agaiii.st  the  Indians,  with  such  celerity,  tluit  no  notice  of  his 
approaeli  could  he  .''cnt  forward  ;  found*  the  savages  engaged  in 
their  war-daiiee,  in  black  jiaint  and  white  feallurs,  prejiaratorv 
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to  tlioir  meclitatoil  attack  upon  the  settlors;  lie  loiis^lit  them  at 
once,  and  routed  and  drove  them  into  the  river  and  the  woods. 
Subsequently  attaekint*’  Sonoma,  he  took  a  numher  of  Mexi<*an 
(Tims.  On  the  oth  of  July,  amidst  a  (Treat  oonoourse  of  people, 
he  declared  the  country  independent,  and  unfurh'd  the  fla^r  of 
the  free  state  of  Caliiornia — a  grizzly  hear  on  a  white  held.  In 
St'ptemher  he  was  ap])ointed  ( Governor  of  California,  hy  the 
United  States’  Commodore,  Stockton. 

The  usual  ing;ratitudo  that  awaits  public  benefactors  did  not, 
however,  neglect  to  visit  him.  The  courageous  cx])lor('r  and 
gallant  warrior  Mas  made  the  victim  of  a  conflict  for  autliority 
bitween  tMai  ofliecTs  of  the  Federal  Government,  (’ommodore 
Stockton  and  (ieneral  Kcarmw,  pretending  both  to  the  right  of 
command,  and  Fri'inont  obeying,  of  course,  only  the  oiu*  that 
had  appointed  him  gowrnoi’,  he  M'as,  incredible  as  it  seems, 
placed  under  arrest,  and  conducted,  a  prisoner,  over  the  vast 
torritory  he  had  been  first  to  reviuil.  A  court-martial  found 
him  guilty  of  “mutiny”  and  “  disobialience,”  and  divested  him 
of  his  commission  as  lieutenant -colonel.  And  as  mislbrtuiu's 
seldom  come  alone,  another  nielanciioly  event  folhnved  tliis 
sentence.  Ilis  aged  mother  luaring  that  he  Mas  tried  on 
charges  touching  his  life  and  honour,  sunk  under  Iut  anxiety, 
and  died  the  day  before  FreiiKUit  M’ould  have  been  able  to 
comfort  her  in  person. 

Public  testimonials  did  not  fail  to  come  as  a  consolation  for 
the  injury  Fremont  had  Ixm  made  to  undergo  by  the  siaitence 
of  the  court-martial.  The  Ih'i'sideiit  of  the  United  States 
himself  offered  to  re-instate  the  M’rongi'd  m:in.  Jhit  in  a  .sjiirit 
of  noble  indignation,  the  exjiloriT  refust'd  the  proflend  con¬ 
ciliation,  and  “determined,”  as  an  American  writer  says,  “to 
retrieve  his  honour  on  the  same  field  M'here  lie  had  hcen  roblu'd 
of  it.”  He  set  out  in  ISb*^,  for  a  iumv  exj)e(lition  M’liich,  in 
f^ufferings  and  ad\entures,  surjiassed  all  he  had  yet  I'Xpcaic'iiccd. 

ithout  any  Governnu'iit  commission,  as  a  mere  private  indi¬ 
vidual,  Fremont  started  in  October,  ISIS,  for  this  voyagt',  at 
his  own  risk  and  expense,  and  siqqmrted  only  by  the  advances 
of  several  public-spiritc'd  and  libiTal  men.  His  leading  idea 
alM'ays  had  been  to  complete  and  consolidate  the  union  and 
intercourse  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  I’cgions.  He,  therefore, 
^oiit  out,  in  this  Fourth  Fx])cdition,  to  ascertain  Mhether  the 
establishment  of  a  “National  Railroad”  from  the  Mississippi  to 
California,  M’ould  not  meet  M'itli  too  gri*at  jiractical  imjiedi- 
ments.  His  project  M'as  to  folloM'  the  lino  of  the  Southern 
Kansas,  to  ascend  the  Del  Norte  to  its  head,  descend  on  to  the 
Colorado,  and  to  advance,  across  the  ahsatch  Mountains  and 
the  (kuitral  Hasin,  to  the  setth‘d  parts  of  California,  neai 
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^lontorcy.  This  expedition,  unlike  the  preceding:  ones,  was 
entered  upon  by  Fremont  at  a  time  when  his  mind  was  oce\i|)ied 
witli  plans  lor  domestic  cpiiet  and  witlulrawal  into  ])rivate  life. 
“I  do  not  teel,”  he  writes  in  one  of  his  letters,  “the  ])Ieasure 
that  I  used  to  have  in  these  labours,  as  they  remain  iiise])aral)lv 
connected  with  painful  cireiimstances,  due  mostly  to  ihein.  ft 
needs  stroiijj^  incitements  to  underp^o  the  hardships  and  self- 
denial  of  this  kind  of  life,  and  as  1  find  I  have  thosi'  no  lonj^er, 

I  will  drop  into  (juiet  life.”  And  in  another  letter — “  1  luive 
an  almost  invincible  repugnance  to  goiii^  back  among  setaies 
where  I  have  eiidurtHl  much  suffering,  and  for  all  the  incidents 
and  cireumstanees  of  which  I  feel  a  strong  aversion.” 

Still,  with  all  these  depressing  iniliiences,  tlie  scientilie 
impulse  ujdield  Fremont ’s  energy .  We  again  Ik'IioUI  him  rcadv 
for  the  field.  Misfortune,  however,  this  time  willed  it  so,  that 
he  engaged  as  a  guide  an  old  trapper,  who,  though  he  had  spe  nt 
some  twenty-five  years  in  trai)ping  various  parts  of  the  llocky 
Mountains,  proved  to  be  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  region  tlirough 
which  the  expedition  was  to  proceed.  He  misled  the  travelleis 
into  passes  choked  u})  with  snow,  and  thus  wasted  valuable 
time  in  needless  misery,  seeking  to  recover  the  right  tra(‘k. 
Fven  along  tlie  river  bottoms  the  snow  was  already  Indly-dcvp 
for  the  mules.  The  cold,  in  ascending  the  St.  John's  Sierra, 
was  extraordinarv ;  at  the  warmest  hours  of  the  dav  the  ther- 
mometer  (Fahrenheit)  stood  in  the  shade  of  only  a  tri'C-trunk 
at  zero.  The  party  pressed  up  towards  the  summit,  the  snow 
deepening ;  and  in  four  or  five  days  reached  the  ridges  which 
form  the  dividing  grounds  between  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  oceans.  Along  these  nak(‘d  ridgt's,  storms  rage 
nearly  the  whole  winter,  and  the  winds  sweep  across  them  with 
remorseless  fury.  On  the  first  attempt  to  itoss,  the  company 
was  driven  hack,  having  some  twelve  men  variously  frost -Ivt ten, 
face,  hands,  or  feet.  Fremont  was  comjielled  to  eiicani])  some¬ 
where  about  1,‘JdO  feet  above  the  sea.  West  ward,  the  country 
was  buried  in  deep  snow.  A  few  days  sufficed  to  d(*strov  his 
tine  troop  of  mules;  the  courage  of  the  men  was  failing  fast — 
des|Hmdeney  ])revailed  in  the  camp.  One  of  the  men,  Prone, 
laid  down  in  the  trail  and  was  frozen  to  death,  although  it  was 
a  sunshiny  day,  and  he  had  with  him  means  to  make  a  fire. 
Some  of  the  ])arty,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Spanisli  setth'- 
ments,  were  found  by  I'n'inont  on  the  twenty-second  day  of 
their  journey;  he  did  ?iof  recof/ntze  their  features, — so  deep 
were  the  changes  starvation  had  wrought  in  them.  Soon  also 
Manuel,  the  (  osumne  Indian,  gave  wav  to  despair,  and  implored 
Haler  to  shoot  him. 

“  About  ten  miles  below  the  camp.  Wise  gave  out,  and  then  tbro^' 
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away  his  and  blanket,  and  a  few  luindred  yards  farther,  fell  over 
into  the  snow,  and  died.  Two  Indian  boys,  youn^  men,  eonntrvmen 
of  Manuel,  were  behind.  They  rolled  up  Wise  in  his  blanket,  and 
buried  him  in  the  snow  on  the  river  bank.  No  more  died  that  day, 
none  the  next.  Carver  ravt‘d  durinjjj  the  ni!j;ht,  his  imaj^inatioii 
wholly  occupied  with  images  of  many  thin<j^s  which  he  fancied  himself 
eating.  In  the  morning  he  wandered  olf  from  the  party,  and  pro¬ 
bably  soon  died.  They  did  not  .see  him  again.  Sorel  on  this  dav 
gave  out,  and  laid  down  to  die.  They  built  him  a  tire,  and  florin, 
who  was  in  a  dying  condition,  and  snow-blind,  remained.  These  two 
did  not  probably  last  till  the  next  morning.  That  (‘vening,  I  think, 
Hubbard  killed  a  deer.  They  travelhal  on,  getting  here  and  then*  a 
grouse,  but  ju’obably  nothing  else,  the  snow  having  frighteiu'd  (dV 
the  game.  Things  were  desperate,  and  brought  Haler  to  the  (hdm- 
niination  of  breaking  up  the  ])arty,  in  o^drr  to  prrvrnt  t/inn  from 
licinr/  upon  each  other.  .  .  .  'fhey  aeeonlingly  s(‘p;irated.  AN  ith  Haler 
continued  five  others  and  the  two  Indian  boys.  Kohrer  now  became 
very  despondent;  Haler  encouraged  him  by  recalling  to  mind  his 
family,  and  urged  him  to  hold  out  a  little  longin’.  On  this  day  he 
fell  behind,  but  promised  to  overtake  them  at  evening.  Haler, 
Scott,  Hubbard,  and  ^l.artin;  agreed  that  if  any  one  of  them  should 
give  out,  the  others  were  not  to  wait  for  him  to  die,  but  build  a  lire 
for  him,  and  push  on.  At  night,  Kern’s  mess  encamped  a  few  hnn- 
dred  yards  from  Haler’s,  witli  the  intention,  according  to  Taplin,  to 
remain  where  they  were  until  the  relief  should  come,  and  in  the 
meantime  to  live  upon  those  who  had  died,  and  upon  the  ireaff  r 
ones  as  the\j  should  die.  .  .  .  Ferguson  and  Headle  had  nnnained 
together  behind.  In  the  evening  Hohrer  came  up,  and  remained 
with  Kern’s  mess.  Air.  Haler  learnt  afterwards  from  that  mess  that 
Kohrer  and  Andrews  wandered  oil*  the  next  day  and  died.  They  say 
they  saw'  their  bodies.  In  the  morning.  Haler’s  party  continued  on. 
After  a  few'  hours,  Hubbard  gave  out.  d  hey  built  him  a  lire, 
gathered  him  some  wood,  and  lelt  him,  w  ithout,  as  Haler  sa\  s, 
turning  their  heads  to  look  at  him  as  they  wiait  off.  About  two 
miles  farther,  Scott, — vou  remember  Scott,  w'h(>  usimI  to  shoot  birds 
for  you  at  the  frontier,— gave  out.  They  did  the  same  for  him  as 
for  Hubbard,  and  continued  on.  In  the  afternoon,  the  Indian  boys 
went  ahead,  and  before  nightfall  met  (lodey  with  the  relief.  Haler 
heard  and  knew’  the  guns  which  he  fired  for  him  at  night,  ami, 
starting  early  in  the  morning,  soon  met  him.  I  hear  that  thep  all 
cried  topether  like  children.  Haler  turned  back  with  (iodiw,  and 
Went  with  him  to  where  they  had  lett  Scott.  He  was  still  alive  and 
was  saved.  Hubbard  was  dead, —  still  wjirm.  from  the  Kerns 
mess  they  learned  the  death  ot  Andrews  and  Kohrer,  and,  a  lift h* 
above,  met  Ferguson,  who  told  them  that  Headle  had  died  the  night 
before.” 

Me  w’ill  not  give  more  of  the  harrowing  details  of  that  Iliad 
<^f  misery  and  heroism,  eiiduri’d  and  displayed  in  the  nobb* 
<*Huse  of  science.  Fn'mont,  as  heretofore,  continued  his  journey 
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ndauiitcd.  lie  arrived  at  Santa  I'^e,  and  pmeiH'dinu:  down  th(' 
Rio  del  ^iorte,  struck  across  tlie  country  ot*  the  tierce  Apaclus 
to  Calilornia,  which  he  rciic]u‘d  in  March,  1  lie  was  enthu<i- 

astically  hailed  there  by  the  pc'ople,  wlio,  in  ISol ,  elected  him  a 
ineinher  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Jlis  public  services  as  a  senator  were  of  short  duration  ;  hut, 
even  during  that  brief  epocli,  ho  acconipli^hcd  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  work,  which  was  designed  to  ccmiph'te  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  system  of  administration  in  California.  Wc 
may  observe  here,  for  instance,  that  tlie  railroad,  now  in  ])roces.s 
f  1‘Xtension  from  San  Umncisco  towards  tlie  mountains,  follows 
the  line  marked  out  in  one  of  Fremont’s  bills,  ^loreover,  if  the 
Racitic  Railroatl,”  as  propo>ed  by  I'nmiout,  was  comjiletoly 
establislied,  the  diplomatic  diiilculties  conmH*ti‘d  with  Central 
\merica  would  lose  much  of  their  importance;  for  then  the 
stream  of  migration  would  })re-eminently  prooeed  along  this 
route,  iivoiding  the  line  of  the  much  talked-of  Isthmus. 

After  the  close  of  tlie  si'ssion,  I'lvmont,  in  iH'turning  to 
(California  by  tlu‘  Tsthmus,  was  unfortunately  attack(‘d  by  the 
Ranama  fever,  wliich  left  him  for  a  long  time  paralyzed  by  a 
neuralgic  allcction.  On  his  health  being  restored,  we  liud  him, 
in  1 S-VJ,  at  his  ^larijiosa  i'arm,  engaged  at  the  order  of  the  Federal 
( Joverinmmt,  in  supjdying  the  famished  Indian  tribe  s  with 
large  provisions  uf  food,  and  thus,  according  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  entire  deh‘gatioii  from  California,  reunoving 
the  cause  of  a  threatened  Indian  war.  Yet,  though  Fremont 
had  thus  renderiul  a  public  service,  the  Secretary  ot  the 
Interior  refusi'd,  for  three  years,  to  honour  the  drafts  hhvmont 
had  drawn  on  the  Slate  while  executing  his  dutv.  (  hilv  by  a 
special  act  of  the  Thirty-third  Congress,  this  just  (h‘bt  was  at 
la^t  discharged.  Soon  afterwards,  on  a  jouiniey  of  recreation  to 
l'iUro])e,  Fremont  was  harrassed  by  a  yet  more  disagre(‘ahle 
monelarv  ditlicully.  While  (iovernor  in  (California,  he  had 
drawn  upon  the  Sr-cretary  of  State  of  the  Uniti‘d  States,  in 
order  to  obtain  suj»plies  for  the  troojis  under  his  command. 
Thes(*  drafts  were  not  honoured  at  Washington;  and,  remaining 
unjiaid,  appear  in  course  of  time  to  have  ])a.ssed  from  hand  to 
hand,  in  lSo*J,  I'miiont,  arriving  in  London,  was  unex- 
])ectiMlly,  at  the  instance  of  some  of  the  holders  of  these  drafts, 
arrcsti'd  while  siejiping  out  from  the  (darendon  hotel  and 
handing  his  wife  into  a  carriage,  on  their  way  to  dine  with  a 
Iriend.  He  was  hurried  to  ])rison,  and  only  ndi'ased  the  next 
day  by  tlie  interference  of  the  United  Slates’  Minister,  and  by 
Mr.  Realxxly,  the  well-known  American  merchant,  giving  the 
necessary  bail.  'Ibis  annoying  occurrenct*  was  one  ot  his 
rewards  for  having  saved  California  lo  his  native  country. 
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the  voyai^e  to  Kmv  pi',  tlie  iii(l('l‘ntij>ahle  travt'IIer 
drew  u})  the  plan  lor  a  Fii'tli  Expedition.  The  problinn  oi‘  tht‘ 
practieahility  ol*  a  trans-continental  coiniminication  still  oecn])ied 
ins  iiiiiid  ;  lie  wished,  thereloiv',  to  explore  the  CiKudiatope  Jhiss, 
with  a  view  to  the  eonstriietion  ol'  a  connnon  road  or  railroail 
tlircni]:h  it.  In  August,  ISod,  h(‘  siartt'd  up(>n  this  voyaii’i* ;  hut 
so  ^-reat  a  lenjj^th  of  time  (‘lapsed  before  anytliin<4;  was  lu'ard  of 
liiiii,  that  the  conviction  aaim.'d  giiaind  he  laid  m(‘t,at  last,  the 
fate  he  so  often  brav(‘d.  It  was  not  before  April,  ISdd,  that  his 
safety  was  ascertained.  I'roin  his  letters  we  s(h‘  that,  on  tlie 
8rd  of  Jh'cembc  r,  he  had  entiTed  the  mountain  i’eL»ions  on  the 
liuerfaiio  liver;  that  lu'  had  ^one  tlnam^h  the  Eoochatopi' 
Tassonthe  1  1th  of  tlu‘ same  month,  witli  but  four  in(‘h(*s  of  sm»w 
on  the  level  ;  but  that,  subsccpieiitly,  in  tlu'  n(‘in;]ibourhood  of 
the  liiver  Gramh',  dillicnltif's  once  mor('  had  risen  uj)  lud'ort' 
him  in  so  aiiiiallini**  a  form  as  to  vividly  lecal  the  scciu's  ol* 
the  ]d)ui*th  i^xpc'dition.  After  imh'scribaidi*  sull'erino-s  by  the 
paii^i^s  of  hung't'r,  and  the  attacks  1‘roin  fei-ocioiis  savai^cs,  Ik* 
safely  n'ached  once  more  the  glilterin;^- banks  of  the  Sacramento, 
having-  escaped  on  liis  way,  as  by  a  miiach*,  the  ]*oison(‘d  arixovs 
of  a  horde  of  i‘(‘d-skins.  This  was  tlie  last  (‘Xpc'dition  of  the 
wonderful  man  wlio  liad  ])i'oj)osed  to  liimsc*!!',  as  the*  ambition 
of  his  lifi‘,  to  lK‘come  tin*  ( ’on(]U(‘r(*r  ol*  the  Farther  Wilderness. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  tin*  scicntilic  career  of  bhamiont.  A 
few  words  only  remain  to  Ik*  said  coina'rnin)^;  his  doini^s  since 
the  end  of  ISo  l.  The  absorbing;  id(*a,  as  before  obs(‘rv(‘d, 
which  uph(*ld  him  in  all  his  cx|)('ditions,  was  that  of  tin*  (‘stab- 
lislnnent  ol*  an  ov(*rland  c(nnniunIcation,  and,  fu*  the  furth(‘rance 
ol  this  aim,  now  that  he  has  droj)])e«l  into  “  (pii(‘t  life,”  liis 
exertions  are  still  continually  diri'cted.  ( hn*  ol  his  l(‘tt(“rs  to 
the  ^(ithnnil  Intelliinniver  (doses  with  these  words  : — 

It  s(‘('ins  a  treason  au^ainst  mankind  and  the  sj)irit  ol  pro^^ress 
which  marlvs  tlu‘  ai;(*,  to  I’cfuseto  put  ihisoin*  coMij)Ietiuo  liid\  to  our 
national  })i’osj)(  rit v  ami  the  eivilizatiou  of  tlu*  woi-ld.  l‘iUr()[)e  still 
lies  between  Asia  ami  America;  huihl  tliis  raihoad,  ami  thiii^^s  will 
have  revolved  about ;  America  will  lie  b(‘lwccn  Asi.i  ami  liUropc  ;  tin* 
golden  vein  w  hieli  lams  througli  tin*  iiistorv  ol  tin*  wajrld,  w  ill  loilow 
tile  iron  track  lo  San  Francisco;  ami  the  Asiatic  trade  w ilMiually 
fall  into  its  la^t  ami  pciMiiaucut  road,  wln'ii  the  am*i(‘ut  ami  tin; 
nmd(‘ru  C’hrvs(‘  throw  upon  their  gates  to  the  thonnighfare  of  the 
World.” 

In  the  present  year,  when  tin*  struggle  l)(‘tw(‘(*n  tlie  I*r('() 
j)artv  and  tin*  SIav(*-Iiit(  rest  In  Kansas  as.sunu‘d  smdi 
fonnidahh*  jin ►port ions,  Fremont,  lor  the  lirst  lime,  app(‘ar(*d  in 
puldic  as  the  eliumpion  of  unfettered  labour,  in  opposition  toliie 
advocates  of  huuiaxi  bondage,  lie  declared  boldly  for  Kobiii- 
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son,  the  Froo  State  Governor  of  Kansas,  with  whom,  ulu  n  in 
Galifornia,  he  had  contraet(‘d  a  ])orsonal  frien(ls]ii|).  To  this 
onerjjretic  defender  of  liberty  he  addressed,  on  the  ITtli  ot* 
March  last,  a  letter  which  maybe  instructing  as  it  has  probahly 
contributed  to  brin*^  f'remoiit  forward  as  a  candidiite  for  the 
Fresidentship : — 

“1  had  been  waiting,”  Fremont  writes,  “to  see  what  shape 
the  Kansas  (piestioii  would  take  in  Congress,  that  1  nii^lit  he 
enabled  to  give  you  some  views  in  rcdatiou  to  the  pr(d)al)le  residt. 
Nothing  yet  has  been  accomplished;  but  1  am  satisfied  that, 
in  the  end,  Congress  will  talo*  (dlicient  rneasun's  to  lay  hclbrc 
the  American  people  the  exact  truth  concerning  your  all’airs. 
Neither  you  nor  1  can  have  any  doubt  what  verdict  the  people  will 
pronounce,  upon  a  truthful  exposition.  Jt  is  to  be  feared,  from  tlie 
proclamation  of  the  President,  that  he  intends  to  recognize  the 
usurpation  in  Kansas  as  the  legitimate  government,  and  that  its 
Sedition  Law,  the  Tt‘st  Oath,  and  the  mi'ans  to  be  taken  to  (‘Xpcl  its 
pi'ople  as  aliens,  will  all  directly  or  indirectly  be  suppiU’tcd  by  the 
army  of  tlu*  Cnited  States.  Vour  position  will  undoubtedly  he 
dillicult,  but  you  know  1  have*  great  confidence  in  your  firmness  and 
prudence.  When  the  criti(r;il  moment  andvi's,  you  must  act  for 
yourself — no  man  can  give  vou  counsel.  A  true  man  will  alwavs 
find  his  Ix'st  counsel  in  that  inspiration  which  a  good  causi'  never 
fails  to  give  him  at  the  instant  of  trial.  Your  action  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  events  as  they  pri‘sent  tlumiselves,  ami  at  this  distance  1 
can  only  say  that  1  symji.athize  cordially  with  you;  and  that,  as  you 
stooil  by  me  firmly  and  generously  when  we  were  defi‘ated  by  the 
Nullifiers  in  California,  /  //^/rc  rrrn/  ih'sjiosifiou  to  atand  loj  \jon  in  the 
name  inn/  in  your  huttte  ivith  them  in  Kansas'" 

In  dune,  the  candidaturo  of  Fremont  was  formally  decidid 
on  by  a  convention  of  the  Republican  party  at  (Vmcord,  in  the 
State  of  New  llam])shire.  In  the  same  month,  the  National 
Convention  of  Republicans  at  Philadelphia  adopted  and  ratified 
this  nomination.  Since  then,  his  chances  have  grown  from  day  to 
day;  though  the  reci'iit  um'xju'cted  intrigues  which  the  Ihicbaiiaii 
and  Fillmore  party  have  concocted  togi'ther  in  several  of  the  states, 
are  unfortunately  calculati'd  to  somewhat  diminish  his  prospect 
of  success.  Rut  whatever  the  issue  of  the  contest  of  November 
4th,  the  sympathies  of  all  friends  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world  are  with  the  gallant  Pathfinder,  whose*  name,  as  a  man  ot 
science,  is  already  inscrihed  on  the  brighte'st  jiagesof  the  history 
ot  the  I  nited  States.  To  speak  in  the  words  of  an  Anuuican 
author:  “  llis ‘dO,(IDO  miles  of  wilderness  explorations,  in  the 
midst  ot  the  inclemencies  of  nature,  and  the  ferociti(‘s  ot 
jealous  and  merciless  tribi's;  his  intrepid  coidness  in  the  most 
appalling  dangers;  his  magnetic  s\vay  over  enlightened  aad 
savage  men;  his  vast  contributions  to  science;  his  controlling 
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ciioriry  in  tlio  extension  of  our  ein))ire ;  his  lofty  and  unsullitHl 
aiiibition ;  Ids  nia;4*naniinity,  liuinanity,  gtudus,  siitierings,  and 
heroism, — make  all  lovers  of  progress,  learning,  and  virtue,  hopt* 
that  Fremont’s  services  will  be  rewarded  by  high  eivie  honours.” 


Aut.  V. — The  Earnest  Minister :  a  EecorJ  of  the  Life  and  Selections 
from  Fast  humous  and  other  JFritin(/s  of  the  Fee.  lienjamin 
FarsonSj  of  Ehley^  Gloueestershire.  Edited  by  Edwin  Paxton 
Hood.  London:  ISnow.  iMoO. 

A  EEW  years  ago  we  wen'  strolling  with  an  old  collegc'-friend 
about  the  neighbourhood  of  Stroud  in  (Honeestershin*,  reason¬ 
ing  about  “  tixt  fate,  free-will,  fore-knowl(‘(lg(‘  absolute,”  instead 
of  enjoying  like  sensible  men  the  rich,  soft  beauty  and  de(‘p 
iv])ose  of  some  of  the  loveliest  scenery  in  Fiiigland  with  the  sun¬ 
light  of  an  .Vugust  evening  n*sting  upon  it,  wlu*n  suddenly  our 
“high  argument”  was  happily  broken  through  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  (pdet-looking,  lame  gimtleman  in  sober  black,  who 
was  walking  slowly  and  thoughtfully  along  the  road,  and  who, 
when  we  met,  was  introduced  by  our  friend  as  All*.  Parsons,  of 
Ehley.  AVe  had  often  heard  of  him  as  a  sturdy  agitator,  a 
teetotaller,  an  anti-slavery  man,  anti-corn-law  h'cturer,  and  a 
vehement  apostle  of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  with  the 
]>resent  state  of  things  in  giUK'ral,  both  in  church  and  state;  we 
had  read,  too,  some  of  the  hard,  strong  things  that  he  had 
written,  and  were  pleasantly  surprised  by  the  giuithmess  and 
quietness  of  his  manner.  Had  we  luAH'r  seen  liim,  W(‘  might 
have  found  it  dilhcult  to  believe*  what  his  biographer  tells  us  of 
the  womanly  tenderness  of  his  heart,  and  the  trampiillity  and 
beauty  of  his  home-life.  Hut  ev(‘r  since  that  (*asual  m(‘(‘ting  by 
the  roadside,  we  have  always  thought  ol  Jh'njamin  Ihii’sons  as 
uniting  like  other  men  whom  it  would  lx*  easy  t(»  mention,  what 
we  are  compelle  d  to  call  unseemly  viede^nea*  and  harshne  ss  in 
public  life,  with  a  private  life  enriched  with  the  kinellie'st  alie*c- 
tions  anel  me)St  geuiial  sympathies.  Mr.  Jioe)d’s  biography  ce)n- 
lirins  this  conviction. 

Mr.  Parsons’s  life  was  weu’th  writing.  He  was  a  man  e)l 
reuuarkable  powT'is  ;  he'  eliel  a  remarkabh*  woi  k,  and  in  a  remiark- 
able  w’ay.  ^Ir.  Hooel  must  forgive  us,  lioweveT,  lor  saying  that, 
iiitei*esting  anel  ])leasant  as  are  some*  ot  the  eli.sepiisitie^ns  that  he* 
has  we)ve'n  into  the  biograj)liy  ed  his  frie*nd,  his  book  would  ha\e* 
be'cii  both  more*  reaelable  and  mejn*  u>e*lul,  il  he  hael  just  told  us 
the  facts  ed  Mr.  Parsons’s  history,  and  le*lt  us  to  moralize  fur 
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(mrs(‘lvos  (m  sucli  inattc'is  a*?  tlio  advantagos  of  autol)iooT;ipliv, 
the  biogra])hy-niaiiia,  proacliing,  and  tlio  litoraturo  of  Puritnn. 
ism.  lint  wo  thank  him  for  onahliiig-  us  to  nndorstaiid  with 
considcrahlo  oh'arness  what  kind  of  a  man  tlie  lat(‘  ministiT  uf 
Khloy  (-’liapol  really  was,  ami  what  kind  (»f  a  work  lio  did. 
^laiiy  a  young  minister,  who  lias  to  labour  in  roiigli  and  dis- 
comaging  eireumstanees,  may  read  the  book  with  j)rollt. 

Henjamin  Parsons  was  born  at  Xebley,  a  little  hamhn  hiddou 
among  tlie  beaut ilul  bills  (d*  (iloueestershire,  lMd)ruarv  Ibtli 
17!>7.  llis  anec'stors  on  both  sidi's  wiu’e  Ihiglish  V(‘omon — a 
race  whose  vigorous  and  substantial  virtui's  have  gone  a  loiii^ 
way  to  win  for  Ihigland  its  greatness  and  rcaiown.  lli>  latlur 
and  Ids  mother  were  both  exe^dlcnt  Christian  jx'oph',  and  he 
was  born  and  bred  inuh  r  the  liealtliy  iiiHuema's  of  tlie  luartv 
religious  life  which,  thi^ough  George  Whitlield's  laboui's,  existed 
in  many  of  the  farm-houses  of  (iloueest(‘rshir<'  at  tlie  cl(‘se  (tf 
the  last  century.  AVluai  Ihaijamin  was  born,  then*  was  sorrow 
in  the  house;  fv»r,  througli  s(une  injustice  and  caprice  on  the 
part  of  tlu‘  landlord,  his  father  had  received  notice  to  ([\dt  the 
farm,  and  the  cattle  and  liirming  implements  luul  been  sidd  otf 
a  day  or  two  before.  The  sad-hearted  farmer  was  rather  trou¬ 
bled  than  rt'joiced  by  the  birth  of  a  son  in  the  midst  of  his 
calamity  :  he  found  comfort  in  reading  a  sermon  of  Whitlii'ld’s 
on  the  blessing  ])ronounced  by  Closes  on  !U*njaiuin,  and  so  he 
detmanined  that  Ilenjamin  sliould  be  the  name  of  his  boy. 

I>y  the  tinu'  he  was  six  years  old  his  fatlu  r  was  di'ad  :  and 
when  he  was  fifteen,  his  mother  died  too.  The  ('diication  of  tlie 
fathm-h'ss  boy,  however,  had  not  b(‘en  neglected,  lie  had  been 
sent,  througli  the  kindness  of  some  friends,  to  tlu'  ])aisonago- 
sehool  at  l>ursley,  and  al’terwards  to  the  Plack  School  at 
AVot ton-under- Edge,  to  which  he  was  introtluced  by  Howland 
Hill.  Aftc'i*  leaving  school,  he  was  apjirenticed  to  a  tailor, 
wlu)  was  a  deacon  of  the  church  at  I'hani})ton-on-Sevt‘rn. 
Here  he  remained  seven  years,  and  a  still  longer  time  passc'd 
bcfori‘  he  formally  unit('d  himself  with  the  Countess  of  Hunting¬ 
don’s  ConiU'xion,  in  which  he  remained  till  the  (dos(‘  of  his  life. 
In  his  twenty-lifth  y(‘ar  he  entered  Choshunt  (ollege:  left 
Cheshunt  in  IS'Jb  preach  at  Plbley ;  and  at  Eblev,  though 
strange  to  say,  he  was  never  ri'gularly  appointed  to  the  pas¬ 
torate  of  the  place,  he  eiuitinued  to  work  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
Here  he  was  the  busiest  of  men.  He  had  soon  established 
classes  for  reading,  elocution,  geography,  English  grammar, 
Latin,  (»reck,  and  mathematics.  He  lectured  on — we  are 
afraid  to  tell  our  nxiders  how  many  subjects ;  but  Astronomy 
and  the  Corn  Laws,  Provident  Societies  and  Logic,  Cluanistry 
and  the  French  llevolution,  Dietetics  and  the  English  Coiisli- 
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tution,  are  only  spooinnnis  of  what  tlio  indi'fatio-ahle  man  dis- 
coursofl  u])on  to  tlio  jK'oplo  at  Ebhw,  and  todolii^litod  audicaicc's 
in  tho  n(‘ip:hl)ourliood.  When  a  olnirdi-rato  battle  liad  to  be 
lou:jflit  at  Kbley,  lie  ^^as  there  to  ti^lil  ;  wlu'ii  ii  iiiinisteriul 
confereneo  on  the  (  orii  Laws  liad  to  be  Indd  at  .Alanchester,  he 
was  there  to  s])eak;  and  on  Ids  pony  “  I)obbin,”— wliicli/ by 
the  way,  he  groomed  liimstdf— lie  eiintered  about  tlie  neigli*- 
houriiig  counties,  wldle  tlie  Ijeague  was  in  its  glory,  addressing 
large  audiences,  and  sitting  down — to  (piote  the  words  of  country 
newspapers,  whicli  his  diligent  biograplu'r  lias  hunted  up— 
“amidst  the  most  triunendous  aj)[)laus(',  cheer  on  chet‘r  eehoim»- 
along  the  hall  for  a  considerable  ]>eriod.”  And  with  all  tlii^ 
he  \yas  keeping  iij)  his  Hebrew  at  honu\  working  the  institutions 
of  Khley  (diapid  with  woinhwlid  success,  writing  and  sonu'times 
winning  ])rize-essays,  and  lighting  away  with  his  pen  in  local 
newspapers,  in  yig(»rous  i)am])hl(‘ts,  in  W(‘H. known  periodicals, 
and  soinetiines  in  regular  ti’eatis(‘s,  on  beiiall  (»1  all  the  animating 
enterprises  to  which  it  was  Ids  didight  to  c'ons  'crate  his  toil. 

hat  \\  as  doin'  through  his  laboui’s  at  I‘ibl(‘\',  our  readc'rs  may 
learn  Irom  the  two  following  ('xlra(*ts;  tlie  lirst  describing 
Lhle\  (  hajiel  as  it  was  \\dien  ^Ir.  Parsons  bi'eann'  its  ministi*r, 
and  the  second,  what  in  the  coui'se  of  twc'iitv  yi'ars  hij  made  it. 
Some  of  our  readers  may  inu'd  reminding  "that  Stroud,  tho 
neighbouring  town,  is  famous  Ibr  the  west  of  England  broad¬ 
cloth,  an  article  which,  we  lu'lic'yc',  the  ^  orkshin*  manufacturers 
do  not  or  cannot  rival  in  (piality,  though  in  a  slightly  inferior 
texture,  the  Adu’th,  as  usual,  is  abh'  in  piaet'  to  drive  the  W('st 
out  ot  the  niark(‘t  ;  the  pojmlation  ol‘  Lbh'v,  tlieri'fon',  is 
partly  manufac'turing  as  w('ll  as  agricult iiial,  and  the  congre*- 
gation  theri'  is  childly  composed  of  working  people  b(*longiug  to 
both  these  classes  of  industrial  occupation.  Wlieii  Mr.  l*arsuns 
became  the  minister — 

“dlie  first  entrance  to  the  chapi'l-yard  consist(‘d  of  a  f(*w  broken 
rails  and  some  old-fashioned  sti'pping  stones.  Ik)tatocs  gri'w  in  front  of 
the  cliapel-liouse.  ddie  roof  ot*  the  chapi'l  was  out  of  repair  and  inca¬ 
pable  ot  being  mended  ;  and  if  visitcal  hy  a  rainy  day,  it  was  lu'cessarv 
to  have  a  tub  in  the  centre  of  the  eliapt*!,  lo  catch  tho  rain  that  fell 
through  the  roof  during  the  time  of  divine  serviei*.  'I'he  pews  were 
Without  any  order,  had  never  be(*n  stained,  and,  in  winter,  formed  a 
baunt  rather  for  mockers  than  a  n'treat  for  worshippers.  ^lany 
years  had  jiassed  awav  since  any  paint  was  bestowed  on  tin*  building, 
‘■^ud  the  ehapel-house  was  of  a  piece  with  the  chapel  :  it  is  true  its 
lower  domains  consisted  of  a  kitchen  and  a  parlour,  hut  you  had  to 
go  through  the  foriiuT  to  reach  the  lattei — a  route  not  the  most 
picturescjue,  although  very  direct.  Over  these  rooms  were  four 
others,  a  study  and  three  bed-rooms,  and  the  one  appropriated  to 
the  servants  had  a  ladder  in  the  centre,  wliicli  took  tlie  voyager  up 
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through  a  trap  door  into  some  dark  attics,  which,  altliough  window- 
less,  were  sometimes  used  as  bed-rooms  by  those  who  looked  alter  tlic 
minister’s  and  ke})t  the  chapel  house.  Xo  part  ot*  the  house  had 
been  painted  except  the  parlour.  The  rain  dripped  anil  poured 
sometimes  into  every  bed-room  in  the  house.  ‘  Often,’  said  our 
friend  to  us,  once,  ‘  have  I  been  kept  awake  a  good  j)art  of  the  niirht 
by  the  water  dropping  on  the  floor.  At  such  times  1  thought  of  the 
saying  of  the  wise  man — ‘‘  a  contentious  woman  is  a  continual 
dropping.”  ’  Stepping  outside  the  house  in  those  days,  vou 
found  tiie  burying-ground  in  a  worse  state  than  the  front  of  the 
cliapei.  It  had  no  protection,  unless  a  few  split  palings,  which 
had  never  been  either  planed  or  painted,  could  be  called  so. 
riie  gates  were  broken  up  and  gone.  What  is  now  the  vestrv  was  a 
stable.  The  doors  were  rotten  and  half  taken  away.  Where  the 
drawing-room  at  present  stands,  was  an  abominable  and  uuhealthv 
cesspool  ;  and  what  is  now  a  beautiful  lawn,  at  the  back  door,  was 
covered  with  a  dung-heap,  and  some  unsightly  conveniences  without 
doors  and  the  roofs  fallen  in.  Then,  in  those  days,  they  W(*re  under 
the  necessity  of  making  a  vestry  every  time  it  was  needed.  It  was 
situated  within  the  present  vestrv,  and  was  made  by  hanging  some 
black  cloth  from  the  front  of  the  gallery.” 

lly-and-bye  the  energetic  minister  stimulated  the  peoide  to 
enlarge  the  cbapi'l-lioiise  until  it  became  a  very  coniniodioiis  and 
pb'asunt -looking  manse  ;  to  paint  and  beautify  the  chapel,  light 
it  with  gas,  and  build  besides  tine  schools;  and  said  he — 

‘•Travellers  tell  us  that  our  premises  have  a  very  ])ictur(*s(jiie 
appearance.  The  school-room  is  said  to  be  a  handsome  building, 
somewhat  in  the  (Jrecian  style,  and  together  with  the  chajud,  the 
chapel-lu)use,  the  burying-ground,  and  garden,  present  a  very  pleasing 
picture,  and  espt'cially  so  when  the  children  are  seen  [)ractising  their 
tlnuisand  gambols  in  the  play-ground  or  around  the  walks.” 

It  was  a  great  w  isli  of  Mr.  Parsons  to  get  some  land  adjoining 
the  school  for  little  gardens  where  the  elder  boys  might  get  some 
knowledge  of  gardening,  and  some  taste  for  dow  ers.  After  some 
ditlieulties  the  land  was  procured,  and  he  tells  us — 

“  We  immediately  laid  out  the  land  rather  tastefully  with  st'rpen- 
tine  gravel  walks,  turf  edges,  flower  borders,  and  evergreens,  and  at 
once  allowed  the  children  free  access  to  the  w  hole.” 


We  believe  tin 


hat  this  improvement  in  the  external  circum- 
.stances  of  the  chapel  was  only  a  fair  re})resentat  ion  of  a  far  more 
iiniH)rtant  improvement  in  the  condition  and  character  of  the 
pi'ople.  We  read  in  ^Ir.  Parsons’s  own  narrative  of  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life,  of  boys  who  w'ere  employed  in  the  factory  all 
day,  ridng  at  live  o’clock  on  cold  wdnter  mornings,  getting  the 
ki'V  of  the  schi»ol-rooni,  and  while  their  teacher  was  dressiiig* 
sjK'iiding  the  time  in  social  prayer,  and  then  working  at  tlieir 
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own  self-improvement  till  the  factory-bjll  run^ ;  and  of  the 
school  bein^  lighted  up  till  between  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock 
at  iii^dit,  and  occupied  by  young  peojde  engaged  in  the  same 
honourable  endeavours  to  suj)j)ly  the  defects  of  their  early  educa¬ 
tion,  No  wonder  that  tlie  })eoj)lo  have  become  remarkable  for 
their  intelligence  and  activity ;  and  that  the  man  wlio  had  done 
so  much  for  them  was  warmly  lo^  ed  and  deeply  rcspe(‘ted. 

In  the  spring  of  1854,  symptoms  of  physical  feebleness  which 
hud  appeared  before,  began  to  occasion  serious  anxiety  to  Mr. 
I’arsons’s  friends.  During  the  whole  of  the  year  he  continued 
to  decline,  and  on  the  10th  of  Januarv,  1855,  he  sunk  to  rest. 

AVe  have  already  expressed  our  convitdion  that  in  the  advocacy 
of  his  favourite  princij)les,  his  zeal  sometimes  lurame  violence; 
we  wisli  we  could  feel  with  his  biographer,  that  his  gcniuine 
respect  for  the  masses  of  the  people — a  respect  to  which  they 
have  a  right,  and  without  which  no  man  can  expect  to  do  them 
any  good — never  betrayed  him  into  something  very  like  the 
pernicious  flattery  of  their  prejudices  and  pride,  which  charac¬ 
terizes  the  common  herd  of  demagogues.  Hut  is  it  true 
that  the  “fustian  jackets  and  smock  frocks”  have  among  tliem 
“the  largest  amount  of  plain  common-sense  r*  ”  We  do  not 
find  it  so.  Is  it  true,  as  Air.  1‘arsons  said,  that  it  was 
“the  fustian  jackets  and  smock  frocks”  that  made  tlie  anti¬ 
slavery  movement  respectable  and  influential,  or  was  it,  as  we 
liad  always  believed,  the  middle  classes  of  the  community  that 
did  it  ?  Was  it  really  honest  to  tell  the  labouiing  p(*ople  tbrt 
it  was  one  of  the  blessings  of  their  existence,  that  they  bad 
“  escap('d  the  calamity  of  a  university  education  ?”  AI  r.  Parsons 
could  talk  to  the  people  in  a  vigorous,  straightforward  style  when 
he  chose,  could  tell  them  tludr  faults  to  their  lace  in  a  very 
manly  and  emphatic  way  ;  but’he  sacritic(*d,  we  ar(‘  sure,  much  of 
the  influence  he  might  have  possess(‘d  with  the  wc'altbier  and 
less  radical  portion  of  the  community;  be  injur'd  bis  usefulness 
with  the  working  peoph;  themselves,  by  descending  too  Irequeiitly 
to  the  vulgar  arts  which  constitute  almost  the  only  claim  ol 
some  popular  leaders  to  distinction. 

AV^e  have  alreadv  excei‘(h‘d  the  limits  we  had  pr(‘scribed  to 
tliis  article,  and  vet  have  hdt  undiscuss(Ml  some  (pu'stioiis  ol 
Considerable  interest  and  im])ortance,  which  are  naturally  raised 
by  Mr.  Parsons’s  history-  AVe  should  be  glad  to  speak  ol  bis 
work  at  Kbley  as  a  remarkable  illustration  (d  the  j)ower  of 
A  oluntarvism,  where  it  is  vigorously  worked,  evtui  in  the  most 
unfavourable  circumstances,  and  to  consider  tin*  opinion  which 
is  rising  up  in  many  cpiarters,  even  among  liid(‘j»endent8  them¬ 
selves,  that  Connexioiialism  is  the  only  ecclesiastical  system  that 
meets  the  necessities  of  scattered  rural  populations.  It  would 
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be  a  still  more  interesting  question,  whether,  adinirahle  as  was 
the  energy  of  Mr.  Parsons,  and  important  as  was  the  work  which 
it  enuhle(j  him  to  accomplish,  he  presents  a  type  of  wliat  it  is 
desirable  that  our  ministers  generally  should  he  ?  Tluav  is  no 
great  danger,  we  confess,  of  most  of  them  emulating  his  wonderful 
activity;  hut  is  it  desirable  that  they  should  think  of  the  mul¬ 
tifarious  secular  engagements  to  which  in  his  zeal  he  devotid 
himself,  as  constituting  a  legitimate  ])art  of  their  ministerial 
work  y  We  confess  that  to  us  the  work  of  evangelizing  even  a 
vilhige,  and  of  watching  over  the  spiritual  life  of  even  a  small 
church,  s(‘ems  enough  for  one  man  to  do ;  and  we  also  think 
that  whatever  amount  of  apparent  popular  infliHuice  may  he 
gained  by  engaging  actively  in  po]mlar  agitations,  and  however 
real  that  influence  may  he  in  a  few  exceptional  eases,  a  minister’s 
reid  spiritual  power  will  he  greater  if  lu'  devotes  his  main  strength 
to  purely  spiritual  work.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  that  there  are  none  in  the  ministry,  who  should  give  their 
spare  energy  to  secular  public  life,  or  that  ^Ir.  Parsons  mistook 
///.s  duty  in  his  lectures  and  sj)eeches ;  hut  we  do  say,  that  the 
time  is  coming — if  it  has  not  already  come — when  the  ])olilical 
struggles  in  wiiich  (’hristiau  ministers  have  been  accustomi’d  to 
involve  themselves,  the  purely  literary  and  sedentifle  lecturings 
which  of  late  yc'ars  have  constituted  so  important  a  ]>art  of  the 
work  of  some  of  our  best  men,  may,  and  should  be,  left  in  the 
hands  of  Christian  laymen.  And  we  say  further,  that  the 
atmosphere  of  popular  agitation  is  not  the  atmos])here  most 
favourable  to  that  devoutness  of  spirit  by  which  a  minister  should 
he  distinguished. 

Put  we  must  close  with  expressing  our  thanks  to  ^Ir.  Hood 
for  his  hook,  and  the  honest  and  profound  respect  which — not¬ 
withstanding  some  faults  and  some  errors,  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  and  to  which  his  warmest  friends  were  not  blind — we 
entertain  for  the  unseltish,  laborious,  and  successful  man  whose 
life  he  has  written. 


'll  riff  llotitfs. 


Introduction  to  the  Studj/  of  the  Old  Testament.  Part  the  First,  by 
Alfred  Barry,  M.A.  London  :  Parker.  1856. 


Mk.  Baury  has  attempted,  and  not  altogether  without  success,  to 
supply  a  want  which  we  should  imagine  most  ministers  of  cultivated 
and  thoughtful  congregations  must  have  often  felt,  lie  tells  us  that 
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Ills  objoet  was  to  ixive  what  be  strictly  an  ‘  Tntroduotion  ’  to 

the  willing  sliuly  of  Scripture  itself,  to  suggest  a  few  leading  [)rinei|)les, 
to  indicate,  where  necessary,  the  bearing  ot*  tlu‘  chief  ditllculties  which 
perplex  a  thoughtful  reader,  hut  most  of  all,  to  trace  the  evolution 
of  the  great  scheme,  which  gives  to  the  whole  of  the  Jhbh*  so  true  a 
unity.”  The  book  is  not  tilled,  therefore,  with  learntal  illustrations 
of  the  mere  circumstances  of  the  Old  'festament  history,  nor  does  it 
bristle  with  arguments  about  authenticity  and  genuineness.  It  is 
written  to  make  the  Jhble  more  interesting  and  more  useful,  hv 
making  it  more  thoroughly  intelligible  to  its  friends, — not  to  crush 
the  objections  of  its  fot‘s.  Mr.  Jhirry  has  evidently  b(‘en  a  diligent 
student  of  l*rotessor  ]Maurice’s  writings,  and  intimates  tolerably 
clearly  that  he  heard  his  lectures  at  King's  Colh'ge.  Like  the  ex- 
professor,  ^Ir.  ihirry  acce])ts  without  a[)ology,  with  hearty  faith,  and 
spirit  of  (‘arnest  admiration,  the  contmits  of  tlmst*  wonderful 
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books  in  which  are  recorded  (lod’s  (‘arli(‘st  revelations  of  Ilimstdf  to 
man.  And  we  are  surt*  that  the  vigort)ns  study  of  the  Old  d\'sta- 
ment  its(*lf  will  do  far  more  to  win  for  it  universal  trust  than  the 
ktvnest  and  most  learned  investigation  of  its  external  iwichmces. 
A\  e  do  not  mean  to  imply  for  a  monnmt  that  we  have  any  fear  about 
the  final  result  of  the  controv(*r.sy,  (‘ven  when  eonlined  to  the  interior 
region  ;  hut  we  are  sure  that  whmi  men  rise  from  hard  and  dry 
reasonings  ahoiU  the  books,  to  a  thoughtful  study  «)f  the  books  tlnnn- 
sslves,  it  will  be  almost  impossibl(‘  for  them  not  to  say,  these  books 
came  from  God.  Thougli  we  think  Proh'ssor  .Maurice’s  philoso- 
phical  studies  have  led  him  far  astray  in  his  intcTpretation  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  we  think  that  his  two  books  on  the  Old 
Testament,  (‘specially  the  earlier  one,  have  mad(‘  all  Christian  people 
his  debtors. 

A\  hile  in  the  earnestness  and  cordial  int(‘rest  h(‘  manif(‘sts  in  the 
study  of  his  subject,  Air.  Harry  has  derived  manif(‘st  and  important 
ben(‘fit  from  his  old  ])rofessor,  we  dee|)ly  regret  that  his  book  is 
seriously  injured  by  the  intlm'iicc*  of  .Mr.  .Manricifs  th(‘orv  ot  sacri¬ 
fice.  \V  c  do  not  think,  ind(‘(‘d,  that  Mr.  Han  v  is  <piit(‘  satisfi  'd  with 
that  theory.  Th(‘r(‘  are  admissions  in  his  book  winch  Air.  Manriia* 
"ould  hardly  be  disposed  to  maki* ;  but  W(‘  miss  what  we  think  is 
absolutely  essential  to  any  scriptural  or  r(*ally  profound  yi(*w  of  tiie 
doctrine  of  sacrifice — a  clear  and  firm  n'cognition  of  vicariousness. 

This  is  only  the  first  part  of  the  “  Introduction  it  descends  to 
the  close  of  the  patriarchal  pt'riod,  and  includes  a  chapter  on  the 
book  of  Job.  Some  such  hook  as  this,  lower  in  juacc,  and  free  from 
the  serious  defc'ct  to  which  we  have  referred,  would  he  invaluable  as 
the  text-book,  for  a  Bible  class  composed  ot  educated  and  intelligent 
young  men. 


Sacrifice ;  o?*.  Pardon  and  Purity  throuyh  the  Cross.  By  Newman 
Hall,  J3.A.  Bp.  228.  James  Nishet  and  Co. 

This  little  work  is  a  manual — a  brief  ami  compendious  treatise  on  a 
great  and  important  subject,  on  which  the  most  learm  d  diMiies  have 
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writleu  more  at  large.  As  such  it  may  be  rccommendiul  to  the 
young  and  otliers  ho  have  not  time  or  taste  for  more  elaborate  pro- 
diK*tiona.  Another  n'eominendation  is,  that  it  meets  the  popular 
errors  of  the  times,  and  is  adapted  to  guard  the  reader  against  the 
plausible  reasonings  of  certain  theologians.  One  of  the  most 
dangerous  inlets  of  false  doctrine  is  the  practice  of  admitting  a  truth 
and  then  explaining  it  away  ;  like  the  Pantheist,  who’tells  you  that  he 
helicves  in  the  being  of  (iod,  hut  when  he  explains  what  lie  means  by 
(lod,  shows  that  he  understands  notliing  more  tlian  a  certain  virtue 
or  power  living  in  plants,  animals,  &c.  Certain  writers  allirm  that 
the  death  of  Christ  was  indeed  a  true  sacritice,  hut  that  it  was  nou- 
expiatory, — that  it  is  an  acknowledgment  of  sin  on  the  part  of  the 
penitent,  hut  not  an  atonement  for  sin.  Hy  elaiming  the  incrcv  of 
(lod  as  a  father,  and  overlooking  his  justice  as  a  sovereign,  we  Vor- 
rupt  the  sacred  oracles  as  truly  as  if  we  ailirmed  wliat  is  essentially 
false.  The  proiile  of  a  face  may  give  its  true  exj)n*ssi()n,  but  the 
j)rolile  ot  a  theological  truth  is  a  misn'presentation  and  an  (Tror. 
On  the  subject  of  the  Atonement,  some  w  riters, instead  of  appealing  to 
the  Bible,  appeal  to  consciousness.  Instead  of  asking  what  saith  the 
true  and  faithful  witness,  they  rather  inquire  what  saith  human 
reason,  l^pon  such  authors,  ]\lr.  Hall  completely  turns  the  tables, 
proving  that  consciousness  increases  the  diiliculty  instead  of  nunoving 
it.  (l*p.  OS,  (U)).  lie  notices  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  sacrifice  and  atonement,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  the  reader  with  satisfactory  answers.  (See  ])ag(*  S2).  We 
could  point  out  many  striking  passages  on  the  several  branches  of 
the  subject,  hut  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  treatise  itself,  which 
will,  w  o  think,  amply  rew  ard  a  careful  perusal. 


Rationale  of  Justification  hy  Faith.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Co. 


Fins  little  hook  is  intended  to  maintiiin  and  illustrate  the  importance 
and  value  ot  the  truth,  wliieh  evangelical  tlieologians  are  recognizing 
more  ami  more  eh‘arly,  namely,  that  the  testimony  of  man’s  moral 
nature  is  in  favour  ot  the  Christian  atonement, — not  against  it.  Tlic 
author  imagines  that  popular  jireaehers  have  made  the  theory  of  the 
de:Uh  ot  Christ  for  human  sin  too  prominent,  and  the  faei  too  sub¬ 
ordinate,  so  that,  while  the  intellect  has  been  busily  employed  with 
the  evidences  of  the  trutli  of  the  doctrine,  the  heart  and  the  con¬ 
science  have  not  hemi  made  to  feel  its  moral  power,  lie  tinidy  pro¬ 
tests  against  the  miseoneeption,  tliat  by  appealing  to  the  moral  nature 
ot  in:in  in  eontirmation  ot  the  teaching  and  testimony  of  the  Apostles, 
he  is  guilty  ot  setting  up  nature  and  reason,  and  putting  down  the 
Bible:  arguing  that,  if  the  traces  we  can  discover  in  Egyptian 
remains  ot  the  presence  and  bondage  of  the  pi'ople  of  Israel  in 
l'..gypt,  and  the  marble  records  recently  dug  up  at  Nineveh,  are  wel¬ 
comed  as  valuable  evidence  ot  the  truth  of  the  inspired  history,  the 
cravings  of  natural  conscience  and  the  facts  of  mail's  moral  history 
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niay  surely  bear  witness  to  the  trutli  of  tlie  inspired  doetrines.  There 
is  very  inueh  in  tlie  book  that  is  equally  true  and  beautiful,  but  the 
author — who  is  too  inod(^st  to  give  his  name — has  hardly  enough  read¬ 
ing  and  literary  aeeoinplishinent  for  the  ellieient  making  out  of  his 
theory;  or,  if  he  has,  he  must  have  written  in  haste.  We  have  no 
space  to  discuss  some  half-dozen  questions  about  whieli  we  should 
not  be  at  all  prepared  to  agree  with  what  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of 
our  unknown  friend.  We  must  be  satisfied  with  thanking  him  for 
much  that  we  thoroughly  approve,  and  with  expressing  our  very  sinetTO 
regret  that  he  did  not  develope  his  thoughts  more  fully  btdbre  he 
published  them. 


Bihliotlieque  UniverscUe  de  Geneve.  Aout,  1850.  Tom.  XXX II.  dela 
4ine  JSerie,  Xo.  Il28. 

We  notice  this  number  of  the  “  Ribliothcqm'  Tniversi'lle,”  for  tlie 
purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  our  readiu’s  to  a  pap(*r  bi'aring 
upon  the  subj(‘et  of  Goitre  and  Gretinism,  whose  plu'nonuma,  it 
will  be  recollected,  we  rect'utly  detailed  at  h'ligth.  The  pap(*r  wt^ 
refer  to,  is  (mtitled  “  i)es  Climats  de  Montagm*  considt^res  an  point 
de  vue  Mtalical;  par  le  Docteur  II.  C.  JiOml>ard.”  It  (‘inbraces  a 
very  inteiwsting  detail  of  the  influences  of  elevat(‘d  climates  on  th(> 
human  system,  both  in  health  and  disease*;  and  (‘specially  dwells 
upon  the  effec'ts  of  elevation,  in  inducing  modifications  upon  disease's 
to  which  man  is  liable,  and  incirasiim  tlieir  virulence*,  while  notice  is 
also  taken  of  certain  redeeming  [)ro])erties.  We  earnestly  recom¬ 
mend  the  attention  of  those*  intereste'd  in  Goitre*  and  Givtinism  to 
a  consideration  of  the*  facts  bt ought  firward,  from  which  it  will  be? 
8e*en  that  Gre'tinism  is  not  to  he  studie'd  .vc,  hut  in  coniie*xion 
with  many  oth(*r  pathological  and  [)hysical  phenomena. 


]]y  the  late  Dr.  Xewton.  W  ith  a  Sketch,  Ac, 
and  Co.,  J^aternoster  Jtow. 


rartrielge 


Dr.  Xewton — better  known  by  the  more*  familiar  appe'llation  of 
Kohe  rt  Xt*wton  — was  for  a  long  succession  of  years  one  of  the  niost 
distingnislu'd  pre*ache‘rs  of  the  \\  e*sleyan  connexion.  Itichard  \V  at- 
8011,  whom  he  survived  twe*nty-two  years,  was  a  man  of  gre*ater 
intellect;  Dr.  Clarke,  of  more  learning;  and  Dr.  Hunting  was  more 
remarkable  for  his  didactic  vein  ;— hut  Dr.  Xewton  was  the  preacher. 
And,  if  wo  must  judge  by  the?  exfe'iit  ot  his  pulpit  labejurs  in  all 
parts  of  the?  kingdom,  from  iiand’s  Knd  to  Ih’rwiek-upon- 1  w(*ed,  he* 
was  the  most  eminent  evangelist  of  the[)resent  e’entnry.  Dr.  Xewton 
departed  this  life  just  twelve  months  after  he*  had  pre'aclied  his  last 
ndssiotiarv  sc'rmon,  in  the  City  lioael  C  hapel.  lie  died  on  the*  Stiine 
day  with  Ids  friend  Alontgomery,  the  poet  ot  Sheflield.  I  heir  names 
will  long  bo  cherished  in  the  Christian  Church  ;  the?  orie,  as  having 
been  eminently  useful  by  oral  instruction — by  the?  living  voice  of  the* 
animated  preacher  j  the  other,  by  the  labours  of  his  pen  ;  the  oni,  as 
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a  minister  of  the  New  Testament ;  the  otlier,  as  the  most  distin- 
^lislied  Christian  ])oet  of  his  a^e.  The  former  has  turned  many  to 
righteousness,  and  tl)e  latter  will  animate  the  piety  of  Christian  oon- 
gn'gations,  perhaps  to  the  end  of  time.  Lovely  and  pleasant  were 
they  in  their  lives,  and  in  their  death  they  were  not  divided.  We 
must  remind  the  reader  that  these  Sermons  were  not  intendt'd  bv 
their  author  for  the  press.  They  were  made  to  be  spoken,  not  read, 
and  Jire  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed.  Still 
it  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  author  had  not  left  behind  him  some 
work  on  which  he  bad  poured  out  his  whole  soul,  and  which  would 
have  been  valued,  not  merely  as  a  memorial  of  the  preacher,  but  for  its 
own  intrinsic  excellence.  We  mean  not  by  these  remarks  to  depre¬ 
ciate  the  volume, — far  from  it.  ]\Iaiiy  readers  will  peruse  these  St'rmons 
with  deep  interest,  espiK*ially  those  who  had  the  haj)piness  of  hearing 
and  knowing  the  preacher.  Though  not  great  in  an  intellectual 
point  of  view,  there  is  in  them  a  sublime  sim})licity  worthy  of 
admiration.  Their  charm  consists  in  that  warm,  lively  spirit  of 
Christian  love  and  zeal  which  breathes  through  them. 


llic  Tongue  of  Fire,  4’^^.  By  William  Arthur,  A. 31.  Published  by 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.  London. 

This  yvork  roads  like  the  production  of  a  retired  missionary’.  Tt  has 
all  the  gloyv,  zeal,  holy  ])assion,  and  lire,  to  be  exj)eettMl  from  a  man, 
who  has  gone  forth  with  his  life  in  his  hand  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
to  proclaim  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  to  men  sitting  in  darkness 
and  tlie  shadow  of  death.  No  man  is  qualiticd  for  such  an  otlicc  who 
d(H's  not  feel  with  the  a])ostle,  that  “it  is  good  to  be  z(‘alo\isly 
atfected  alwavs  in  a  good  thing.”  The  same  zeal  yvhieh  earrii'd  him 
torlh,  animates  him  when  he  returns,  and  leads  him  to  inquire  w  liy 
ordinary  ministers  are  not  equally  successful  with  the  Apostle, — why 
modem  ehurclu‘s  are  mil  as  eminent  as  those  planted  at  'rhessaloniea 
and  I’hilippi.  lii  doing  which,  he  writes  a  treatise  on  “The  Tongue 
of  Firt‘.”  He  asks,  what  was  the  tongue  of  lire  ?  Was  it  not  }>os- 
sessed  by  the  first  jireaehers  ?  Might  it  not  be  obtained  at  the 
jirestml  time?  What  would  he  the  consequeiiee  to  the  cause  of 
religion  if  that  aeipiisition  were  made?  Is  not  the  absence  ot  the 
tongue  of  tire  the  cause  of  all  that  we  lament  in  the  pr(*sent  state  ot 
the  Church  ?  We  love  to  read  the  utterance  of  such  tV'clings,  even 
though  some  error  of  reasoning  may  be  involved  in  them.  e  hnc 
them  for  their  own  sake;  nor  should  we  cease  to  be  pleased  with 
them,  though  somewhat  cheeked  and  subdiu'd  by  the  expeetutioii  that 
perhaps  our  young  pn‘aeht‘r  or  missionary  may  afterw  nrds  tind  tliat 
old  Adam  was  too  strong  for  young  Alelancthon.  The  object  ot  the 
work  is  to  delineate  tlu'  state  of  tlie  CMiureh  in  the  Apostolic  ago, 
to  show  the  caus<'  of  the  great  success  with  whicli  the  labours  oj  the 
Primitive  Church  wcn‘  crowned.  He  finds  it  to  be  the  extraordinary 
etlusion  ot  the  spirit  of  faith,  holiness,  zeal,  and  love,  which  was  enjoyed 
by  the  first  Cliristiaus.  And  the  great  inquiry  of  the  writer  is — Cannot 
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this  be  renewed  ?  not  Pentecost  times  be  returned  ?  Wlmt  is  to 

hinder  it  r  A\  liat  otlier  cause  can  there  be  than  that  which  exists  in 
ourselves  ?  Ihe  irutuiry  is  eondueted  in  an  admirable  spirit,  and  will 
suggest  many  uselul  thoughts,  even  to  those  who  may  not  adopt 
all  his  practical  conclusions.  \\  e  wish  we  had  room  for  copious  ex¬ 
tracts.  Ihe  work  is  written  in  a  pure,  eloquent,  and  animated 
strain.  On  the  subject  ot  the  mystery  of  communion  with  the  divine 
spirit  and  the  reality  of  supernatural  inlluence,  our  author  observes, 
“The  mystery  involved  in  the  Lord’s  communicating  with  any  of 
His  creatures  is  iar  less  than  that  of  our  communicating  one  with 
another,  lie  is  of  intinite  intelligence;  He  planted  the  ear;  He 
gave  man  speech  :  lor  him,  therefore,  to  communicate  with  any  spirit 
existing,  must  be  easier  than  for  the  sun  to  shine.”  (P.  lOG).  The 
author  has  some  excellent  obsei’vations  on  the  true  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  and  delivering  sermons  (l*p.  — •‘325),  which  we  would 

commend  to  the  attention  of  our  young  preachers.  Though  there 
must  always  be  some  exceptions,  arising  from  personal  peculiarities, 
we  believe  that  ^Ir.  Arthur  has  suggested  the  true  view  of  the 
matter,  in  so  far  as  the  subject  is  capable  of  being  reduced  to 
j)ractice. 


T/ie  Church  ami  the  People.  Twelve  Sermons,  Preached  at  St.  Luke’s 
Church,  Herwick  Street.  ]3y  Henry  Whitehead,  M .A.,  Curate  of 
St.  ^latthew’s,  Westminster.  liOiidon :  William  Skellington. 
1 85  G. 


Tii  ESE  twelve  sermons  have  little  more  connexion  with  the  title  of 
the  book  than  any  other  twelve  sermons  addrt*ssed  to  an  ordinary 
congregation  would  have.  There  is,  indeed,  through  the  volume 
frequent  allusion  to  the  Church  as  the  best  friend  of  the  people,  and 
from  its  tone  we  gathi'r  that  Mr.  Wliitehead  is  cordially  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  his  parishioners ;  but  on  the  pn)hlein,  in  as  far  as  it  is 
such,  “  The  Church  and  the  iV()])le,”  these  sermons  cannot  be  said 
to  enter.  Indeed,  we  must  confess,  that  to  us  they  appear  meagre 
and  destitute  of  clear  or  broad  vi(‘ws  concerning  “  the  one  thing 
needful.”  Take  I'or  exam])le,  JSermon  1  \  .,  preached  at  a  time  when 
the  cholera  was  ccminitting  its  frightlul  ravages  in  the  |)arish, — when 
“  within  250  yards  of  the  J3road  Street  pump,  a  radius  reaching 
beyond  St.  J^uke’s  Church,  nearly  700  persons  died  of  cholera  in 
the  lirst  fortnight  of  Sej)tember,  1S51.  During  that  time  the  church 
was  opened  every  evening,  at  eight  o’clock,  for  J)ivin(^  Service,  which 
Was  remarkably  well-attended  by  the  iidiabitants  ot  the  district. 
A’^ow,  on  such  an  occasion,  if  ever,  we  should  have  exnected  a  plain 
and  earnest  call  to  llee  to  the  Saviour  for  acceptance;  ])ut  instead  of 
i^uch  dealing,  what  have  we  in  the  sennon  in  question  as  the  lessons 
to  be  learnt  from  the  dreadlid  visitation  f  I  hat  in  future  the  pa¬ 
rishioners  were  to  live  in  peace  and  amity  as  good  neiglibours  --  tliat 
they  were  to  pray,  and  not  to  laugh  at  each  otlier  lor  being  religious 
"^that  they  were  regularly  to  come  to  church,  and  to  stick  b^  the 
ministrations  of  the  ofiicials  ot  St.  Luke  !  Scarce  a  word  of  the 
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most  important  of  all  lessons — to  learn  Christ  Alas  !  were  then' 
not,  if  not  more  important,  at  least  more  ])rimary  lessons  to  bo 
derived  from  such  a  visitation?  Had  Air.  AVhitehead,  instead  ot 
dwelling  on  these  things,  confined  his  teaching  to  the  distinctive 
doctrine  of  the  Cross,  his  other  objects  would,  we  think,  have  been 
none  the  less  surely  attained.  Tf  our  author  will  allow  ns  to  oiler 
advice,  we  would  say  to  him — We  notice  with  pleasure  that  he  can 
write  plain  and  terse  sermons,  but  we  earnestly  desiderate  to  find  in 
them  more  of  plain  Gospel-dealing — of  that  truth  which  alone  can 
make  wise  unto  salvation.  AVe  do  not  say  that  there  is  an  entire 
absence  of  such  teaching  in  the  little  volume  before'  us ;  hut  we  say 
that  it  is  not  by  any  means  either  suflicicntly  prominent,  distinctive, 
or  primary. 


Early  Eisiny,  a  Katural^  Social,  and  Eeliyious  T>ufy.  By  the  Author 
of  “  What  can’t  be  Cured  must  be  Endured.”  Northampton: 
Ab(d  and  Sons.  1850. 


This  neat  little  hook  is  an  acce])table  contribution,  given  in  an  earnest 
and  Christian  spirit.  Early  Rising”  needs  no  commendation  from 
us.  Though  perhaps  not  “  early  risers”  to  the  full  extent  (h'siderat('d 
by  our  author,  we  have  sullieient  experience  of  the  natural,  social, 
and  n'ligious”  benefits  derived  from  the  practice,  to  recommend  it  to 
all  professional  men.  Sure  we  are,  that  we  could  not  have  got  over 
the  half  of  our  work,  both  from  want  of  time  and  from  want  ol 
strength,  if  we  had  not  adopted  the  practice  of  rising  at  an  hour 
at  least  comparatively  early.  We  have  been  much  pleased  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  author  treats  his  subject,  and  earnestly  recom¬ 
mend  the  hook,  especially  to  our  young  and  student  readers.  Ap- 
peiided  is  AVesley’s  Sermon  on  “Redeeming  the  Time.” 


y^omos :  An  Attempt  to  Tteinonstrate  a  Central  Physical  Law  in 
Mature.  Pp.  108.  London:  Longmans.  1850. 

Guavitxtton,  electricity,  magnetism,  heat  and  light,  what  are  they? 
The  treatise  before  us  furnishes  an  answer  to  this  searching 
irnpiiry, — an  answer  which,  however,  supposes,  contniry  to  our  re¬ 
ceived  notions,  that  space  is  filled  with  a  resisting  medium,  which 
contravenes  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  which  constructs  a  novel 
explanation  of  lunar  and  solar  tides,  which  opposes  the  idt'a  that  th(' 
form  of  the  earth  is  due  to  its  original  fluiditv,  which  upset thi' 
groundwork  of  geological  science,  and  which  abolishes  the  n'pelh'Ut 
character  of  (‘Icctrical  currents.  Nevertheless,  the  w  rit('r  has  th(»n^ht 
out  a  complete  and  simple  system,  by  which  he  endeavours  to  (‘vplani 
all  natural  ])henomena.  The  point  from  which  he  starts  is,  the 
consiileration  of  electricity;  which,  if  we  correctly  interj>rct  him, 
is  one  of  the  signs  of  that  ecmtnil  ])ower  which  governs  the  universe, 
while  the  accompanying  phenomena  of  light  and  heat  are  the  other 
two.  Thus,  theu,  the  sun’s  powerful  attraction,  the  sun’s  glorious’ 
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light,  the  sun’s  £:onial  heat,  become  to  liis  mind  but  tlie  sigin  of  a 
central  law  residing  in  nature.  “  The  altraetive  forees  which  are 
associated  witli  electricity  and  magnetism,  and  which  play  so  im¬ 
portant  a  part  m  chemical  changes,  may  prove  to  be  only  yarvin.r 
aspects  of  that  force  of  attraction  which  is  supposed  to  be  nedher 
electrical  nor  niagnetical,  nor  chemical— even  the  force  of  gravity.” 
In  order  to  establish  his  theory,  the  writer  takes  us  first  to  the  laho- 
ratory,  and,  in  an  able  and  ingenious  manner,  shows  that  the  i)hc- 
noniena  of  electricity  submit  themselyes  to  the  law  of  chemical 
action ;  and  that  magnetism,  light,  and  heat  are  mt're  modes  of  elec¬ 
tricity^.  The  experiment  ol  a  magnet  revolving  round  a  conductor,  is 
explained  by  referring  it  to  currents  of  electricity  travtTsing  the 
intcnening  space  at  right  angh*s  to  each  other;  and,  if  we  misiaki* 
not,  this  it  is  which  the  author  jnits  forward  as  his  theory  of  th(‘ 
power  that  “  keeps  the  |danets  in  ‘tlu'ir  way.”  This  force,  h‘e  irpre- 
sents,  is  still  regulated,  like  the  law  of  gravity,  by  the  inverse  stiuare 
ot  the  distance;  while,  he  adds,  even  “t}i(‘  ellipticity  of  tin*  t'arlh’s 
orbit  may  depend  upon  those  variations  of  sol-tiarestrial  action,  which 
arc  consecjuent  upon  the  altt'rnate  t'xposure  of  land  and  water  to  the 
sun ;  the  law  ot  the  laboratory,  which  product’s  the  orbital 
niovement,  also  necessitating  rotation  upon  the  polar  axis,  d’he 
atmosphere  of  atmospheres  which  tills  abyss,  is  subject,  he  tells  us, 
to  the  observed  law  ot  our  terrestrial  atmosphert',  becoming  rarer  and 
Mi  more  rare  the  farther  it  is  from  the  sun  ;  and,  “  if  we  assume  that 
space  IS  filled  with  a  .medium  whose  powers  of  resistanci‘  are  iii- 
M'rsely  proportionate  to  the  distance  from  the  sun,  tin*  rate*  at  which 
the  planets  move  is  no  objection  to  the  idea  that  these  moveimMils 
may  be  explained  upon  the  principle's  which  have  been  cmjiloved  in 
explaining  th('  movements  ot  the*  earth.”  This  tlu’ory  would  in¬ 
volve  the  principle  which  initiates  as  well  as  maintains  the  rotatory 
and  translatory  movements  of  tlu'  heavenly  bodies ;  and  that  even 
^ith  the  atmospheric  resisting  medium,  which,  indeed,  is  nc’cessary 
to  the  motion.  I’ides  and  comets  are  (‘xjilainiMl  as  due  to  lu’at.  ( )Ii 
the  latter  subject,  the  writer  is  more  systematic  than  most,  giving  a 
feasible  explanation  of  the  various  ajijicarances  which  accompany 
these  ceh’stial  wanderers.  To  explain  the  tides,  his  method  najuires 
that  the  moon’s  rays  should  communicate ///ya/ ;  hut,  if  we  do  not 
know  that  such  is  actually  the  case,  would  not  tlu*  duality  fornn  d 
by  a  cold  ray  from  the  moon,  eijually  well  explain  the  rise?  and  fall  of 
tales,  it  conse(|uent  on  contraction  or  expansion  of  the  earth  ?  This 
able  treatise,  the  jiroduction  of  a  jiowerfully  thoughtful  man,  cijually 
versed  in  chemistry,  astronomy,  and  geology,  w(‘ll  merits  the  undivideci 
Jittention  of  scicmtific  men.  In  the  practi(‘al  science  of  comjiarative 
anatomy,  we  find  distinct  evidence  that  (Jod  has  created  all  animals 
(man  not  excepted)  after  one  fixed  general  plan,  of  w  hich  the  several 
classes  are  only  infinite  variations;  and  the  same  kind  of  law  may 
pervade  the  inanimate  world, — a  law,  moreover,  susceptible  of  end¬ 
less  sub-division  in  its  manifestations. 
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BfMOHi:  or^  ike  Triumph  of  ChrUtianity  i>rrr  JutiaUm,  l>v  the  Rtv. 
Wm.  Hiirth.  Frv>m  the  German.  By  Saiuuel  Jacks<u, 
Lv.>udou  :  Wertheim  and  Maeiuiosh. 


A  TiRY  nice  little  ^tory  of  one  of  the  *•  s<vi\'t  Jews,’*  who  lived  aud 
sudert*d  in  Spain  durin:;  the  time  of  the  Impiiiiitiou — ^ixiu;;  aii 
aeoount  of  the  ultimate  v\.uiver>ion  of  the  Jtw,  and  of  the  Ivuevolea: 
undertakinijs  of  Edine  Champion,  in  Pari^i.  There  are  ^^oiue  iu\dle>:i 
dijre^i^ien^,  and  the  o/<e  :itorv  i>  in  realitv  tuo:  but  the  iu:e^v^: 
throuiihout  ia  >veli  auaiaiued.  A  suitable  little  bvK^k  for  ohiidren. 


ilfbiflu  of  tbf  illontl). 


Affairs  is  America  are  daily  assimiso  a  moke  alarming 
aspect.  Not  only  did  the  coutliei  in  Kan^as  result  in  the  >ueeeN‘ 
of  the  ri\>-slaverv  pariv,  but  the  elections  in  that  state  ha\e  had  a 
similar  issue  ;  the  Anti-slavery  parly  having  declined  to  vote,  and  iheir 
opponents  having  consequently  become inastersof  the tield.  rhe  motives 
of  the  former  were  doubtless  dependent  upon  a  ev'nfulenl  hope,  that 
Mr.  Fremont  would  be  elected  as  President,  without  their  incurnu^ 
the  danger  of  supjHirt in*;  him.  This  event,  the  Pro-slavery  party  retrard 
as  most  probable;  and  in  anticipation  of  it,  Mr.  Preston  Brookes.  not<.>- 
rious  as  the  brutal  assailant  and  almost  the  murderer  of  Mr.  Sunnier, 
in  his  place  as  representative,  boldly  advocates  the  disunion  of  the 
Si»utheni  Stales  from  the  Northern,  and  insists  that  the  Soiillicrii 
Stales,  in  their  independent  capacity,  slh>uld  inipi>se  the  insiitutioii 
of  slavery  upon  every  new  state.  The  press  jioes  to  still  i^ivater 
leiii^ihs.  The  Richmond  Exominer ^  a  leading  vlemocratic  paper  lu 
Virginia,  and  devoted  to  Mr.  Buchanan's  interest,  has  just  issued 
thetollowing  paragraphs  :  “  Until  reeenily,  the  defence  of  slavery  has 
laKuired  under  great  ditlicullies,  because  its  apologists  ftor  they  wen' 
inert'  apologists)  look  half-way  grounds.  I'liey  confined  the  deteiicc 
of  slavery  to  mere  neixro  slavt-rv  ;  thereby  giving  u[)  the  slavery 
principle,  ailmilling  other  forms  of  slaverv  to  be  wrong,  fhe  lim* 
defence,  however,  is  now  changed.  The  South  now  maintains  that 
slavery  is  right,  natural,  aiul  uece,ss:iry,  and  does  not  depend  on  dit- 
ference  ot  complevion.  The  laws  of  the  Slave  States  justify  the  holdinjt 
ot  idle  men  in  bondage.”  Another  Bichmond  [>aper,  tlie  Knqnircr, 
Mr.  Buchanan's  own  recognized  organ  in  the  leading  Southern 
Slate,  follows  thus  :  ‘‘ Kepeatedly  havi*^we  asked  llie  Ni»rth,  “  Has 
not  the  experiment  of  universal  libertv  failed?  Arc  not  the  evils  of 
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fnv  s^vioty  insurtomblo  :  Aiul  \\v»  not  !nost  tlilnkinj;  inon  nmonj; 
YOU  prv'jHvso  to  subvort  .H!\d  nwiisiruv't  it  Still  no  answor.  I'his 
v^kx'iny  ,<iloiuv  nnothor  oonolu>ivo  prvvt*  add«\l  to  nuuty  v»thor 
iViu'la^iM'  ONioonots  wo  havo  l*urni>’''ixi,  tl\:it  tVw  svviotv,  in  tho  lon^i; 
run.  is  an  iinnntotio.aMo  tv'nn  of  svx  iotN  :  it  is  o\ on  \\)\oi\' star>  inij. 
doinorali/.ini;.  and  insuiTivlU'nan .  Wo  ivpoat.  thon,  that  poliov  aiul 
bumanity  aliko  forbid  tbo  o\\>io!\vV  of  ll\o  oviU  i»f  frxo  svviotv  to 
now  {Vv'plo  and  ov>inin^  ^onoraiions.  Two  I'pposiio  and  iX>ntliotinij 
forms  of  Siviot\ .  oannot.  an.on^  oivili/nl  nion.  ix'^oxisi  and  onduix*. 
Tho  vHio  inav^t  i:i>o  waN  and  ooast'  to  o\ist,  tho  olhor  Iwv'ino  inn\orsal 
If  frtv  s».vioty  bo  unnatural,  innnond,  unohri>tian.  it  must  fall,  atul 
cixo  w:i\  to  a  slavo  ixvittx — a  svvial  .Msti  tu,  old  as  tlu' world,  uni- 
\orsal  as  man.*’  T'ho  iUmiooruio  ori:an  in  Si>uth  Taivlina,  and  tho 
loadiui;  nowspapor  i'f  tho  stato.  spoaks  thus:  "  Shoory  is  tho  natunil 
and  normal  ovmdiiion  of  tho  lalvmrin^  man,  whothor  whilo  or  blaok. 
Tho  cri'at  ovilof  A’ on  horn  fivo  sinnoiy  is.  that  it  is  burdout'd  with  .a 
sorvilo  olass  of  moohanios  and  labvuirors.  untit  b'r  si'lf-^o\ornim'ni, 
\ot  olotliovi  with  ll\o  attnbutos  and  powoj's  of  oiti/ons.  Mastor  at\d 
slavo  is  a  n'latkm  in  sooioiy  as  mxvssary  as  that  of  panml  and  ohild; 
and  tho  on  horn  Slat  os  will  sot  l\a\o  to  inirvuinoo  iu  riu'ir  thov>rv 
ot’  fnv  i^iwornmont  is  a  dolusion.”  Alabama  thus  givos  in  hor  adl\o- 
sion  to  liio  donuvraiio  diVtriuo  in  tlu'  Mus<\ytr  Hn'tilJ:  "  I'roo 
sooioty  !  wo  siokt'ii  at  tho  namo.  What  is  it  but  a  ixm^Kurn'raliim  of 
gn'asN  moohanios,  filthy  opor:iti\os,  small-tisiixl  farmors.  ami  uuh»u- 
struok  llu'orisls;  .Ml  tho  Aonhoru.  ami  osiHH'ially  tho  Now 
l.ujjl.'uul  Siatos.  aro  ilovoid  id*  sooiotv  titii'd  bn*  w«'ll-bn*d  ^tailh'iuoiu 
Tho  provailiui;  olass  om'  lutads  with,  is  that  of  imndianios  slrult^lini» 
to  bo  ^ontool.  ami  small  faruun's,  whi>  do  thoir  vnvn  drmioor\  :  ajul 
^ot  who  aro  harillv  tit  for  assiviation  wiiii.a  Si)uthorn  ^outhnuan’s 
k»dy.st  'r\:nit.  'I'liis  is  Vi>ur  froi*  siH*u't\.  whioh  tho  Ni'rihorn  lionlos 
.an*  omlocnourino  to  t'xtoml  inti*  Kansas.”  Ih'n'  is  a  naxMit  pn»- 
rosal.  issuod  by  i>m'  of  iht'  Now  Wuk  papors.  whiidi  sup|H»n  air. 
ihiohanan.  Tho  7>u</  /mvA*  wiuild  ih'al  thus  with  immiijrauts  from 
l',urv>pt*.  ami  poor  [Hx>plo  in  i^ouoral  in  tho  Siait*  ot  Now  \  i>rk.  whos»' 
rhihlron  must  he  oduoatod  h\  tho  Stato.  if  at  all  :  “Soil  tho  panmts 
ot  thoso  ohildnui  inti>  slaMMW.  Lid  our  lo^u^lat uro  pass  a  law.  that 
wlioovor  will  taki*  thoso  paronts,  and  tako  oaro  ot  thorn  and  thoir  i»tl- 
sprino.  in  sioknoss  ami  in  hoahh  olotlu'  thorn,  total  thorn,  and  hou.so 
thom  —  shall  bolo^allv  ontitloil  tt>  thoir  st'rviot*;  and  lot  tlu'  '•aim*  h'lils- 
laturo  dt‘ort*o,  that  whot‘Vi*r  root'iNos  tht‘st*  part*uts  and  thoir  oliiltln'ii, 
^nl  obtains  thoir  st'rviot's, shall  tako  oan*  t>f  tht*m  as  loin;  as  thoy  llvo.” 

Moanwhilo  tho  miuds  of  tho  pooph*  in  this  oouutry  havt*  bt't'ii 
horritiod  by  dotails  of  tlu*  manuors  t»f  tlu*  SUvt*  Sialt*s  in  Amt\i*ioa  t>f 
"hioh  wo  should  lu*  thankful  tt>  st*t*  an  autlu*ntio  rt*futation.  Tlu* 
tirst  is  sii^iiotl  bv  Mr.  (J latlstt*no.  who  i^ivos  his  athln*ss,  ami  thus 
oponly  oxpost's  inmst‘lf  to  oontrailiotiou.  1 1  is  tostiimmy  rofors  tt» 
tho  blooil  thirsty  dosiLtns  of  tho  Lri^-slaxory  orusatlors  into  tlu*  .ntatotd’ 
Kansas,  'rhosoooml  has  (‘xoitoil  still  mon*  publio  altontion.  It  tlotaiU 
a  siu'oossion  ol’tluols,  t*aoli  of  whioh  wt*  bolu*>t*,  lssm*tl  fatally,  whit*h 
took  plaoo  in  a  railway  train  in  tho  stato  (Joiugia.  1  ho  oditor  ot 
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tlio  Ttwes  (loclnros,  tliat  lie  Irul  wiflilw.l  i  ^ 

(‘fttion,  until  the  fullest  iiuuiirv  h*nl  1)  '  ^^^•‘^tf'rnent  from  puhli. 
'>ili»y  arul  tiu.  vanity  ofthe‘w^..r  ^  '•-"I'-''''- 

a  ^^lse  precaution,  as  one  part  of  it  is  iieariv  hier^^ 

murder  in  cold  blood  of  ii  bov  in  tl.o  .  .;i  '  :  munclv,  the 

tbc  death  of  bis  father,  who  fell  ii,*  oiico  'Vf 

as  the  train  stopped  at  oni>  of  it  ■  o  *^-”1  *1“’  ‘  "  ’"‘'I'  f<'ol<  place 

-as  at  first  unic^frs  v  "  ed  as  1““/;’""  7'"'  'i' 

quenee  of  the  bitter'  reino.  1  e.  •  t 

ootintry.  has  at  last  re-asserted  tb^^  -'ineneans  resident  in  this 
Arrowsinitb,  and  his  address  as  ^  as  Oeor};e 

to  this  hour  his  statcioonf  Chambers,  Liverpool.  Fn 

tlio  |,|;|||  of  the  eivili/,.,1  Sieit-  ])la,-e  i„ 

^tOTE  FIIOM  TUP  >» 

tub  Com.ition  or  Affaiks 

LITAN  (ioVniiXMENT  AND  JUK  AV  e  .  o“  TUB  XhaFO- 

of  the  lono-e.\  peeled  artiele  in  tl  o—Bus. — “'J’he  |iuhiieati(m 

intentions  tin  t  have  been  B.t^^ 

Jtsi.,.rp.aAiswhat\ve;  "  louft  e.,ou«h  to  be  disere.lited. 

aso,  and  what  we  ha" e  now  fiM”  fe" ^^l-'itan.tially  «i\  weeks 
‘•onn.  The  Court  of  Vrnls  F^^ 

of  Kngland  and  France  an  I  '*'"1”  'ly  rejected  the  eonnsels 

risonr  likely  to  compromise^  ■"‘■a'<"rcs  of 

J’ott-ers  will  immediately  break  off 'd!  ,!”^*  Western 

ftuard  against  nninst  eo'nstnw.i:  ‘j'l’i<^'"atie  relations  with  it.  Tii 

act  of  iiitervenimn  or  of  hostility'*’  It'  '  "" 

stood  hv  some  of  the  i  ‘  ’  i  **\‘*'’  tie  so  under- 

l‘ee,.s  i„-  a  state  of  b  Imra  ,7  '  -^'af'es 

Naples  that  can  hardlv  be 

does  the  brutality  and  winVr  ^  tie  .aecouiit able,  represeiitim;  as  it 
I^azzaroui  is  the  liodylnan^^^  r-  despotism.  The  moh  of  the 

showu  itself  ready  Io'imL*.  ‘*od,  as  such,  it  has  ever 

and  with  forei.me^-.s  lui ’‘*1  quarrel  with  the  educated  classes, 
tions  have  not lieeu  unei!ii  i  *  ^  with  tlumi.  8ueh  eoiiihiiia- 

of  tyranny.  ^Should  the  lowest  forms 

J^hould  the  safety  of  Ib-iti  ^  iu’(»eeed  to  outrages,  and 

tl^reate.ual,  the  Vest '  tie  seriously 

to  ^^lples,  the!i  and  squadrons  direetlV 

tho  proteeliou  of  t  heir  ^sulih!  ^  tie  found  necessary  for 

J^quadrons  in  the  Hay  of  \-imI  !  iVi  ^  actual  jiresenee  of  the 
tomarv  rights  of  th-n  Si  «t  *  be  an  inlringement  of  the  eiis- 

not  h'e  ri^ort.  to  i.n  ’  .egulations,  it  will 

l'i«  faithful  IvJtiriai  -n  l  -^i.'Josty  and 

"'Sk  -  ioZ 

MEM  OF  Fkance^  aV  EXPONENT  OF  THE  (ioVKRN- 

Of  THE  DECISIONS  OF  Tii  FRIENDLY  ACCEPTANCE 

A.'U  tub  1’aFAL  SbE  CoNt,Iv"'t  (iUBBCB,  lU.UiH  M, 

>  *  *  .  S  THE  FOLLOWINO  SUiNIFICANT  PARA- 
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oKAi’iis:  “The  Court  of  Naples  alone  haughtily  rejected  the  coun¬ 
sels  of  France  and  of  England,  although  given  under  the  most 
amicable  form.  The  rigorous  and  compressive  measures  which  for  a 
long  time  have  been  turned  into  means  of  administration  by  the 
(Tovernment  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  keep  Italy  in  a  state  «)f  agitation, 
and  compromise  the  peace  of  Europe.  Convinced  of  the  dangers 
arising  from  such  a  state  of  things,  France  and  England  had  hoped 
lo  avert  them  by  wise  counsels  given  at  an  opportune  motnent;  those 
counsels  have  been  discarded;  the  (loverinnent  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
closing  its  eyes  to  evidence,  has  thought  lit  to  persevere  in  a  fatal 
course.  The  ungracious  reception  given  to  legitimate  observations, 
an  unjust  suspicion  cast  upon  the  })nrity  of  intentions,  an  insulting 
language  in  reply  to  wholesome  advice,  and,  finally,  an  obstinate 
refusal,  no  longer  permitted  the  continuation  of  friendly  ndations. 
Complying  with  the  sugg(*stions  of  a  gnmt  Power,  the  Cabinet  of 
Naples  endeavoured  to  extenuate  th(‘  ellect  produced  by  its  first 
reply;  but  this  semblance  of  condescension  was  only  an  additional 
proof  of  its  resolution  to  take  no  lu‘ed  of  ihe  solicitude  of  France 
and  of  England  for  the  general  interests  of  Europe.  Hesitation  was 
no  longer  warranted ;  it  became  lu'cessary  to  brc'ak  oil*  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  a  court  which  had  itself  so  dei'ply  altered  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  that  intercourse.  This  suspension  of  oHieial  relations  by 
no  means  constitutes  an  intiTvention  in  the  iuU*rnal  allairs  of 
Naples,  still  less  an  act  of  hostility.  As,  however,  the  safety  of  the 
subjects  of  the  two  (Governments  might  be  endangered,  to  provide 
for  such  a  contingency  they  have  assembled  a  combined  squadron  ; 
but  they  have  rtdrained  from  sending  their  ships  to  the  watt*rs  of 
Naples,  to  avoid  giving  rise  to  erroneous  interpn'tations.  This 
simple  measure  of  eventual  protection,  which  in  no  manner  partakes 
of  a  menace,  cannot  either  be  considered  as  a  su[)port  or  encourage- 
niPiit  olfered  to  those  who  endeavour  to  upset  the  throne  of  the 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.”  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  an 
English  squadron  at  NIalta  and  a  French  s(pia(lron  at  Ajaccio  will 
compel  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilic's  to  moderatitm  and  olualience. 
The  rt'presentatives  of  the  French  (lovernment  quitted  Naples  on 
the  27th,  and  we  [)resume  that  tlu*  ollleials  ol  the  llritish  (juvern- 
meut  were  not  long  in  following  their  example. 

The  Case  of  Archdeacon  Denison  has  now  uekn  huougiit 
TO  A  conclusion  WITH  THE  EXCEFTION  OF  AN  AiTEAL  OF  WHICH 
RE  HAS  (HVEN  NOTICE  TO  THE  .lUDlCIAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 

PuiVY  Council.  Jt  would  be  idle  to  enter  into  the  metaphysics  of 
transubstantiation ;  we,  therefon',  coniine  ourselves  to  the  (‘ssence  of 
the  judgment  as  delivered  by  Dr.  Lushington  on  tin*  behalf  of  the 
Arclihishop  of  Canterbury,  w  hich  is  in  the  following  terms :  “  Wo 
have  thought  fit  to  deeree  and  deelan*  that  the  said  \  en.  (leorge 
Anthony  Denison,  by  reason  of  the  premises,  ought  by  law  lo  be 
deprived  of  his  eeelesiastleal  |>romotions,  and  esj)eeially  ot  the  said 
archdeaconry  of  Taunton,  and  ot  the  said  vicarage  and  ])arish  cliurch 
of  East  Brent,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
uud  province  of  Canterbury,  and  all  profits  and  benefit  of  the  said 
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aroluleaconrv,  and  of  the  said  vicarago  and  jiarish  clnircli.  and  of  and 
from  all  and  singular  the  fruits,  tithes,  rents,  salaries,  and  otluT 
ecclesiastical  dues,  rights,  and  emoluments  whatsoever  hclnngim^  and 
appertaining  to  the  said  archdeaconry  and  to  the  said  vicarage  and 
parish  church  ;  and  we  do  deprive  him  thereof  accordinglv,  hv  this 
our  definitive  scmtenee  or  final  decree,  which  we  read  and  proinidgo 
bv  these  presents.”  Upon  this  decision  the  Times  has  the  followinfr 
ol>servations :  “  AVe  will  simply  transcribe  the  20th  Article  of 
religion  and  a  passage  from  Mr.  Denisoids  sermons:  ‘Article 
XXIX.  Of  the  MlcA'ed  which  eat  not  the  l^oihj  of  Christ  in  the 
use  of  the  Lord's  Supper. — The  wicked,  and  such  as  be  v(ud  of  a 
lively  faith,  although  they  do  earually  and  visibly  press  with  their 
teeth  (as  Saint  Augustine  saith)  the  Sacrament  of  the  llodv  and 
Blood  of  Christ,  yet  in  no  wise  are  tlu'v  ])artakers  of  Christ  ;  hut 
rather,  to  their  condemnation,  do  (*at  and  drink  the  sign  or  sacra¬ 
ment  of  so  grt'at  a  thing.’  Mr.  Denison  says:  ‘  l^y  all  who  eoiue 
to  the  TiOrd's  table,  hy  those  who  eat  and  drink  worthily,  and  hv 
those  who  eat  and  driidv  unworthily,  the  hodv  and  blood  of  Christ 
are  received.’  The  (pi(‘stion  at  issue  in  this  cause  is  whether  these 
two  passage's  are  compatible  or  not.  The  Archdeacon  says  they  are, 
and  Hr.  liUshingtou,  d(div(*ring  judgnumt  for  the  Brimate*,  says  that 
they  are  not.  'fhe  defence  made  bv  the  Anduleacon  is,  that  the 


articles  must  be  umlerstood  in  a  sense  to  agree  with  other  docu¬ 
ments  of  equal  authority  in  tin*  Church  of  England.  So  he  apjieals 
to  the  IVayer-hook  and  tin*  Church  Catechism,  and  even  sununons 
the  Homilies  to  his  :iid.  As  these  documents,  too,  may  be  supposi'd 
to  admit  of  further  elucidation,  he  cpiotes  the  writings  of  the 
Beformers  and  other  diviiu's  of  the  Church  (»f  England,  as  well  as 
other  passages  from  St.  Augustine,  besides  that  (pioted  in  tin*  Article, 
and  a  great  deal  more.  Me  succeeds,  of  course,  in  proving  an 
immens(‘  diversity  and  inconsistency  of  exjiressiou  in  those  whom  it 
would  he  more  comfortabh*  to  tind  speaking  one  language  ;  hut,  after 
all,  it  onlv  conu's  to  tin*  hackneved  sarcasm  against  the  Church  of 


Euglainl  that  she  has  a  Ihipish  praver-book,  Calvauistic  article's,  and 
an  Arminiau  ch'rgy.  Tht're  needed  no  Denison  to  bring  to  light  the 
old  sores  that  have  rankled  in  ten  thousand,  or  ratln'r  ten  million 
consciences  before  he  was  born.  That,  then,  is  his  defence.  Hr. 
Lushington  meets  it  by  observing  that  it  was  a  legal,  not  a  theo¬ 
logical  question,  he  was  called  on  to  decide.  The  charge  against  the 
Archdeacon  was,  that  he  had  published  words  contradictory  of  the 
2Sth  and  20th  Articles,  which  it  was  no  business  of  his  to  defend. 
Had  the  words  of  the  Articles  reipiired  any  explanation.—  did  they 
admit  of  the  least  doubt, —  were  they  not  absedutely  and  singularly 
clear  and  express,  then  there  might  be  some  occasion  to  appeal  to 
other  documents  and  writings,  with  a  view  to  ascertain,  not  tlie  doc¬ 
trine,  but  the  meaning  of  the  Articles.  In  this  case,  however,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  two  Articles. 
It  was  wholly  unnecessary,  then,  to  go  bevond  the  text  of  those 
Articles  for  their  interpretation.  Archdeacon  Denison’s  words  were 
equally  clear  and  self-explaiiied.  The  two  passages  thus  so  plain 
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vrtTO  as  plainly  contradictory,  and  there  was  no 
prononnee  the  sentence  of  deprivation  aijjainst  A 
w  ho,  of  course,  appeals, — with  the  certainty  of  a 
anv  court  in  this  laud.” 
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